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AUSTRIA AFTER THE HUNGARIAN 
RISING 


IMPACT OF A REVOLUTION ON A NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY 
JANKO MUSULIN 


EOLOGISTS today are able, by explosive means, to produce a 
small earthquake in order that they may examine the strata, the 
deposits, and the hidden structure of the country they wish to 

study. 

Such an earthquake was set off in Austria by the upheaval in Hungary, 
and it has revealed a number of trends, problems, and attitudes. Sud- 
denly, a hitherto-concealed political structure became clearly visible; and 
it is no exaggeration to say that these events have had a bearing on all 
aspects of Austria’s national life. In order to show what has actually taken 
place, it might be best to examine the problems which were forced on 
members of the Government and ordinary citizens alike, in chronological 
order but without touching on the technicalities of the refugee situation, 
which is not within the province of this article. 

Let us first have a look at Austria as it was before the Hungarian re- 
volution. We see a small, prosperous country, enjoying its newly won 
independence and the fruits of the Austrian Wirtschaftswunder. There was 
very little interest in the social and political set-up behind the ‘iron cur- 
tain’, little interest in conditions within those States which once, together 
with Austria, formed the dual monarchy. Profound distaste for an un- 
happy fate which had so narrowly passed them by, and which was con- 
sequently better forgotten, prevented the Austrians from devoting much 
thought to it. It is easy to find ample evidence of this ostrich-like attitude. 
Only a handful of students make use of the faculty of Slavistics at Vienna 
University. No institute exists here for the study and analysis of material 
on the satellite countries. Hardly any books on those countries have been 
published recently (a notable exception is Rudolf Kiszling’s Die Kroaten).* 
No newspaper or magazine would take stories, whether they were serious 
or humorous, of which the setting was Budapest, Belgrade, or Prague. 
The weightier section of the press did, of course, discuss events in the 
neighbouring countries, but the articles were written by specialists for a 
small minority, and the satellite countries have never had much news value 
in Austria. 


1 Die Kroaten: Der Schicksalsweg eines Stidslawenvolkes, by Rudolf Kiszling (Graz, 
K6ln, Béhlau-Verlag, 1956). 
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No wonder that, at first, the significance of the Hungarian rising was 
not fully grasped. Many people thought that it was no more than the after- 
math of the events in Poland. When, however, it was realized that revolu- 
tion on a national scale was in full swing, the impact on Austria was 
tremendous. How much the people of Austria did to mitigate the suffer- 
ing of the Hungarians both during and after the rising has often been 
described, but few attempts have been made to shed light on the complex 
causes of this outburst of charity, generosity, and readiness for sacrifice. 
The basic attitude was, of course, that of any man who rushes to the help 
of a neighbour whose house is on fire, or who is confronted by wounded 
and homeless people on his own doorstep. But beneath all this, and quite 
unmistakably, a species of double-edged guilt complex became manifest. 
First of all it was suddenly borne in on us how meagre was the interest we 
had taken, all along, in the people east of Nickelsdorf and St Gotthard. 
True, there was little we could have done for them, yet in the way in which 
we had forgotten them there seemed to lie something of the arrogance of 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ But the problem lay deeper than this. There 
is a widespread conviction among the Austrians, even today, that they are 
not merely a very small country, and that they still have a part of impor- 
tance to play in Central Europe. What part can this be? Clearly, to be the 
honest broker between the countries of the East and West, to draw on 
the age-old experience which Austria has gathered in the affairs of the 
Danubian States, to be a mediator and a bridge-builder. 

Is it possible to be an honest but ignorant broker? Is it possible to 
build a bridge without knowing what kind of terrain lies on the other side 
of the river? Obviously not. When, therefore, the revolution broke out, 
we in Austria suddenly realized that for years we had been living on 
empty phrases. It is not easy to say what should have been done: how 
it might have been possible to strengthen cultural links with the successor 
States without being obliged to swallow too much Red propaganda in 
return. All the same, it was distressing that not even an attempt had been 
made. And so, with a feeling of intense urgency, the Austrians threw 
themselves into the humanitarian battle. This, at least, was simple and 
straightforward; failure in this would be final. 

To most observers in other countries, watching the Hungarian drama 
from afar, the bitter outcome seemed to be a foregone conclusion. The 
amazing thing for them was not the intervention of the Red Army, but 
the appalling picture of treachery and deceit which preceded it. To the 
Austrians, things had a different appearance. There was something so 
very infectious about the enthusiasm of the Hungarians and their firm 
belief in their victory. It swept across the frontier, spread over the nearby 
villages and on to Vienna, and soon engulfed the whole country. Fora few 
days, say between the first and fourth of November, most Austrians felt 
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certain that Hungary was free and that a free Hungary was there to stay. 
Under the influence of this strange assumption certain changes took place. 
First, there was a feeling of overwhelming relief. Not only because the 
fighting seemed to be at an end—over and above this there was the belief 
that there would be another neutral country between Austria and the Red 
Army. Austria had moved back into the position so far enjoyed by 
Switzerland. When the Austrian State Treaty was signed a Swiss paper 
pointed out that since the United States forces had withdrawn from their 
base in Salzburg, there remained no fighting unit between the Hungarian 
and Swiss borders. It coined the phrase: ‘Sargans is now a fortress on the 
Russian frontier.’ The relief among the Austrians may seem obvious and 
natural. But the interesting thing is that if asked most Austrians would 
emphatically have denied that they felt menaced, and would have pointed 
out that were Russia to attack Austria it would be the beginning of World 
War 111, and consequently such a step was most unlikely. Nevertheless, 
in their heart of hearts the fear lingered that this hypothesis was not to be 
relied upon, and when once the fear had gone the relief was profound. 

Another factor was borne in on us all. It is one thing to be a citizen of 
a State in which neutrality has been the traditional policy for generations, 
but quite another when neutrality is no more than the year-old basis of 
the country’s foreign policy. The Government never wavered for an 
instant. But one section of public opinion looked upon neutrality, all of 
a sudden, as a plain nuisance. To be precise, they regretted certain aspects 
of neutrality. 

For a few days during the fighting, and when things seemed to be going 
well, some of the refugees were certainly Communists and even A.V.H.? 
men. The question at once arose whether they should be granted asylum 
or not, and pressure was felt from those who would have turned them back. 
The Government, however, considered that the policy and practice of 
political asylum ought to cover even Communists. This was not, perhaps, 
a difficult decision. Other cases were more involved. Might the Austrian 
radio broadcast in Hungarian? The official answer was no. Hungarian 
news bulletins had never been broadcast before, and it was not possible 
to start now. Even in the case of Dr Laszlo, the Bishop charged by the 
Vatican with care of the refugees, no exception was made and he was not 
allowed to broadcast in Hungarian. 

These considerations set up a discussion of the whole question of 
neutrality. Is the solemn declaration passed last year by the Austrian 
Parliament really enough? Is it not merely a declaration of principles 
which have to be supplemented by legislation? And what ought to be our 
attitude towards neutrality? 


1 i.e. political police. 
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A study group of independent journalists recently discussed the matter 
in Salzburg, with particular reference to the political education of the 
young. Some of the participants expressed the view that since Austria has, 
once and for all, become a neutral country, we had better teach young 
people to respect and cherish this state of affairs and look upon it as 
something good and praiseworthy in itself. Others replied that neutrality 
cannot possibly be described as the fulfilment of the age-old political 
dreams of the peoples between the Bodensee and the Neusiedlersee. This 
would merely mislead the younger generation, because the truth is that 
in order to win her independence Austria struck a bargain with Russia of 
which the price was neutrality—and the bargain will be meticulously 
adhered to. Being an integral part of the West, it would, of course, have 
been more natural for Austria to join the Western economic and defensive 
network, had it not been for the fact that the West itself, while in charge 
of Austria’s affairs, had forfeited her right to do so. Opinion on this sub- 
ject is divided, but a conviction is fairly general that Austrian neutrality 
is purely military in character, binding us to enter into no strategic 
alliances and to allow no foreign Power to set up bases within the Republic. 
When the O.V.P. (Austrian People’s Party) Secretary of State in the Minis- 
try of the Interior, Herr Grubhofer, made a somewhat ambiguous state- 
ment in which the impression was given that a neutral country must 
expect its citizens to display a neutral attitude towards the conflicts 
dividing the world, protests were loud and widespread. Journalists and 
politicians pointed out that the Russians themselves asked for neutrality 
on the Swiss pattern, and why should we offer more than we were asked 
for? Could anything have been more outspoken than the Swiss con- 
demnation of the Russian outrages on Hungary? This sounds convincing, 
but it is no more than a half-truth. For it is easy to prove that in 1940-1, 
when the Germans seemed overwhelmingly strong, the Swiss press care- 
fully avoided provoking them and spoke in a subdued voice, presumably 
in response to tactful guidance by their Foreign Office. Likewise, many 
people in Vienna who are by no means fellow-travellers felt that the 
‘penny press’ in the capital, in particular the Bildtelegraph and the Neuer 
Kurier, should have taken Austria’s exposed situation into consideration. 
No one wished the press to condone Russian aggression, but many, both 
Conservative and Socialist, felt that the series of anti-Russian headlines 
went too far. 


Events soon proved that a little more restraint (which the Swiss 
neutral tradition seems to produce without much ado if the situation calls 
for it) would have been desirable from yet another point of view. On the 
fourth of November, ‘Black Sunday’, when the Russians struck, alarm 
spread throughout Austria. This was intensified by fresh headlines such 
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as ‘Russian tanks advancing to the Austrian border’ or ‘Red Army guns 
point westwards’. The Austrian radio network, with its hourly news bulle- 
tins and its, as such, brilliant reporting from Budapest and other Hungarian 
towns, unintentionally made matters worse. Herr Raab, whose iron nerves 
and calm self-confidence were a great asset during those days, decided to 
intervene, and he persuaded the radio corporation (over which he has no 
jurisdiction) to tone down its broadcasts a little and help in the task of 
preventing public alarm turning into panic. 

During this time the men at the Ballhausplatz must, once again, have 
been surveying the international scene and the situation of their own 
country with anxious eyes. What is the value of neutrality? This, clearly, 
is the ultimate question, not whether we like neutrality, or consider it just 
as an expedient. What protection does neutrality provide? And how ought 
we to interpret President Eisenhower’s prompt warning that a violation of 
Austrian sovereignty would create a very grave threat to peace? Two 
schools of thought emerged. The first maintained that an attack on 
Austria would touch off World War 111, and Eisenhower’s warning meant 
that if the Red Army crossed the frontier the hammer blows of nuclear 
war would fall upon Russia. The second argued that the White House 
might embark on another course, send in troops (a certain concentration 
seems in fact to have taken place), and establish them along the River 
Enns, the old demarcation line between Soviet and US occupation forces, 
thus restoring the north-south line of communications of the NATO 
forces across the Brenner, which had been cut by the declaration of 
Austrian neutrality. Obviously, even this limited operation would have 
been fraught with immense danger. That a few people considered such a 
possibility was proved by the fact that during the critical period money 
was withdrawn from Vienna and deposited in banks in the West of the 
country. Official figures are not available, but it is alleged that several 
million schillings were moved for this reason. 

To find out whether or not the alarm of the population was entirely 
unfounded, the usual routine analysis of official Russian statements and 
of the Russian and satellite press was intensified, and an interesting con- 
tradiction emerged. Whereas the Eastern press made indiscriminate 
accusations of neutrality violations against Austria (shipments of arms 
disguised as Red Cross supplies, encouragement of the rebels, smuggling 
of agents over the frontier), the Soviet Government refrained from ex- 
ploiting the frontier incident in which a Russian soldier was killed. This 
phenomenon reassured the Government that the country would not be 
involved in the Hungarian tragedy, which, more than a year ago, would 
have been almost inevitable. The contrast between the attitude of the 
Soviet Government and that of the Soviet and satellite press towards 
Austria was, in fact, easy to explain. Once the theory that the Hungarian 
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revolution was the work of ‘foreign agents’ had been accepted as the party 
line, attempts had to be made to sell the story to the Russian and satel- 
lite populations. Where could these ‘agents’ have come from? As things 
are, only from Austria. So Austria was promptly accused of a variety of 
crimes; but the frontier incident referred to, where a soldier of the Red 
Army was killed on Austrian soil, did not fit into the desired pattern and 
was therefore dealt with by the ordinary routine of diplomacy. The 
Austrian Government, not unaware of the implications, refrained from 
dramatizing further frontier incidents in which Austrian soldiers—most of 
them are now in a hospital in Graz—were wounded. 


Fear and anxiety calmed down for the moment, but a pensive mood 
continued, and a number of leading articles appeared in the press in which 
the foundations of Austria’s independence were examined afresh. Analysis 
revealed a rather perplexing state of affairs. Austria’s new lease of life is 
based on two things: the State Treaty and the Moscow Memorandum. 
The Moscow Memorandum, which preceded the State Treaty, describes 
certain economic obligations undertaken by Austria, and her intention to 
become a neutral State. The West, unwilling to allow an exclusively 
Austro-Russian deal in these matters, linked the Treaty and the Memoran- 
dum to one another in a codicil to the Treaty, fearing that Austria might 
otherwise come under pressure from Russia with no possibility for the 
West to intervene. The State Treaty is an admirable document because it 
freed Austria from foreign occupation, but apart from the magic power to 
achieve this it has very little to commend it. It is a document of extreme 
muddle-headedness, and it is unlikely that the State Archives in Vienna, 
where a facsimile, bound in beautiful green leather, is available for examina- 
tion (the original was deposited in the Soviet archives), could easily pro- 
duce a more astonishing example of statecraft out of its famous collection. 
It is crammed with expressions such as ‘Fascist organizations’, ‘demo- 
cratic institutions’, or ‘militaristic propaganda’, by which the signatories 
mean completely different things—and know it. It contains demands 
which Austria cannot fulfil without getting into trouble with one side or 
the other, and some of them are not even compatible with neutrality. In 
Article 9, paragraph 2, for example, Austria is made responsible for the 
prohibition of all organizations which are either hostile to the United 
Nations or which attempt to deprive the people of their democratic rights. 
According to this paragraph, it would be the duty of the Government to 
declare the Communist Party illegal since, first, it has proved hostile to the 
United Nations recommendations concerning Hungary; and secondly, like 
any other Communist Party, it tries to deprive the people of their demo- 
cratic rights. The Government has refrained from such action. The 
Austrian Communist Party has only a nuisance value, and to ban the 
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party, as was done in Western Germany, would undoubtedly be inter- 
preted by Russia as a grave provocation. 

On the other hand Article 15, paragraph 1, states that Austria must 
co-operate with the Allied and Associated Powers to ensure that the Ger- 
mans will be unable to take steps to rearm outside their country. So if the 
Russian Ambassador in Washington learns that a German commission has 
arrived in the USA with the intention of purchasing arms, he might in- 
voke the help of his Austrian colleague to prevent them from achieving 
their aim. 

What can be done to improve this unfortunate situation? Two possi- 
bilities present themselves: (a) to supplement the Treaty by a second inter- 
national agreement, simpler in form and clearer in meaning, which, being 
the more recent document, would have the effect of reducing the signi- 
ficance of the State Treaty; (0) to attempt a revision of the State Treaty. 
For the first step it is probably too late, for the second, too soon. In the 
period following the withdrawal of the occupation forces, and while the 
smile of coexistence had not yet turned sour, a territorial four-Power 
guarantee could have been achieved; and the British Government did 
indicate that it would give its support, should the initiative come from 
Vienna. The Ballhausplatz, however, felt a typically Austrian reluctance 
to awaken a sleeping dog, and under the not entirely convincing pretext 
that a new Russian signature under a new Treaty would only increase the 
dangers of interference, the opportunity went by default. 

Before the existing Treaty could be revised a new rapprochement 
between East and West, which the Hungarian tragedy has made very 
unlikely, would appear to be necessary. This question apart, such a re- 
vision would have to be preceded by careful preparation on the home front. 
As a matter of principle it would seem advisable to eliminate all those 
paragraphs which represent an interference in the internal affairs of the 
country. Most Austrian politicians would, for instance, agree that Article 
10, paragraph 1, by which the Government is made responsible for the 
continuance of all the legislation concerning the Nazis, should be elimin- 
ated, as these laws are no longer considered to be necessary by even a small 
part of the population. But there are more controversial issues. In Article 
10, paragraph 2, Austria is compelled to uphold the law passed on 3 April 
191g concerning the House of Habsburg, and it is known that some 
Socialists were not exactly sorry that this was written into the State 
Treaty, and might brand an attempt at revision as an unrepublican activ- 
ity. And yet there is a very simple reason why this article should be eradi- 
cated. Its content is in flat contradiction to Article 6 concerning human 
rights, which Austria, when signing the State Treaty, pledged herself to 
honour. Any attempt at a revision of the State Treaty, therefore, will need 
careful planning and a state of considerable harmony between the two 
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major parties, the People’s Party (O.V.P.) and the Socialist Party 
(S.P.O.). 

Is it likely that these two parties, which have carried the burden of 
state since 1945, will maintain their spirit of goodwill and co-operativeness 
for very long? Is a coalition which has continued for so long not bound to 
set up stresses and strains which ultimately become overwhelming? The 
present coalition Government had, indeed, a rather ominous beginning. 
When the Federal Chancellor, Herr Raab, outlined the Government’s 
policy, the Socialist leaders replied in terms which made it clear that they 
were preparing themselves for ‘opposition inside the Government’, and 
they indicated that whereas they accepted part of the Government’s pro- 
gramme they did not accept it as a whole. Hostility between the two 
parties became more acute last autumn, and it was not difficult to foresee 
that the Budget negotiations would be difficult and critical—and this in 
Austria is the classical moment to part company. Then came the Hun- 
garian rising; the lust for party strife receded and an urge towards greater 
unity was felt both by politicians and among the population. In con- 
sequence the Budget negotiations proceeded smoothly and with remark- 
able speed, too speedily, in fact, as it proved impossible to raise certain 
taxes by one per cent or so, in order to place the Government’s help for 
the Hungarians on a healthier economic basis, or even to allow the de- 
velopment of a long-term plan for resettlement. As things are at present 
there is a danger for Austria that the most active and desirable of the 
refugees will leave the country and that the ‘hard core’ will remain. There 
are already more than 100,000 ‘old refugees’ in the country, who have not 
yet been properly incorporated into the economic life of Austria. The news 
that Sopron University College was leaving for Canada was something of a 
shock, but it was impossible to compete with the financial terms that the 
Canadians had to offer. 

But the impact of the Hungarian tragedy on Austrian internal affairs 
goes far deeper than the creation of a short-lived state of alarm fol- 
lowed by a few weeks of reduced tension between the 0.V.P. and S.P.O. 
To understand this we have, for a moment, to investigate the position of 
the small Austrian Communist Party. When the Russians needed evidence 
for their theory that counter-revolutionary agents and foreign help had 
been the decisive factors in the Hungarian rising, they asked the Austrian 
Communists to provide material, however flimsy. The Communist press 
did so, but in so doing they called down hatred and contempt on them- 
selves. They probably lost a large number of their followers, who were not 
only appalled by the brutality shown in Hungary but also resented the 
way in which the Communist press compromised Austrian neutrality. 
It is not difficult to prophesy that a great many former Communist voters 
will shift their allegiance to the Austrian Socialist Party. The Socialists 
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therefore have an easy game to play. If they use their cards properly, if 
they have patience enough to wait—any sudden demand for a general 
election would be unpopular and reduce their chances—success may lie 
within their reach, success meaning a coalition Government under Socialist 
leadership. 

The O.V.P. is in a more difficult position. It will certainly not improve 
its position merely by waiting. Two groups inside the party are clearly 
dissatisfied: the farmers for economic reasons; the Catholics for economic 
and other reasons. Professor Tautscher of Graz University has recently 
pointed out that industrial prices rose by 120 points between 1952 and 
1956, the prices for rye and wheat by four points, and for meat by five 
points. So it is evidently not the farming community, which provides a 
large proportion of the 0.V.P. voting strength, that gets the lion’s share 
of the national cake. It is generally assumed abroad that the O.V.P. is a 
‘Catholic party’, or that co-operation is at least very intimate. The truth 
is otherwise. There has never been a great deal of co-operation between 
the O.V.P. and organized Catholicism, and when the party headquarters 
realized some time ago that a sense of frustration was on the increase 
among the Catholic element, a special ‘contact committee’ was set up to 
discover the deeper reasons for the accumulating grudges. The Catholics 
then pointed out that during all the years of so-called Catholic leadership 
not one of their demands had been fulfilled. Among these demands some 
are not very controversial, such as a return to the pre-1938 state of affairs 
whereby a couple marrying in church is not obliged to undergo a civil 
ceremony as well. Then there are a great number of Catholic schools badly 
in need of State subsidies which have so far been denied them, although 
they will not be able to keep going much longer under present conditions. 


Has the Hungarian tragedy radically altered the Austrian outlook on 
world affairs in general and the East-West conflict in particular? It is 
worth noting that, whereas the country was quick to harvest the fruits of 
coexistence, there was never much optimism here over Russia’s new atti- 
tude, and a return to more brutal methods was always considered possible. 
An examination of the German and Austrian press during the double 
crisis of Suez and Hungary showed that the Anglo-French intervention in 
Suez was unpopular in both countries, as it seemed to prejudice a favour- 
able solution of the Hungarian question. But whereas the German press 
was inclined to place both interventions on an equal moral level (this was 
not the opinion of the public, if the enormous collection for Hungary and 
the almost total failure of the collection for Egypt are any indication), the 
Austrian papers pointed out the obvious difference, and Vienna’s Die 
Presse, the Catholic weekly Die Furche, and others gave a fair account of 


the reasons for the Suez intervention. The Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung was 
L 
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more severe in its criticism; but the most influential of the provincial 
papers, the Salzburger Nachrichten, explained that the comparison between 
Egypt and Hungary was, as such, misleading. The analogy was between 
Austria and Egypt, since both countries had signed a treaty and accepted 
certain conditions for the purpose of ending foreign occupation. This 
treaty had not been kept by the Egyptians in the spirit in which it was 
signed. What would be Austria’s fate, asked the paper, ‘had we stopped 
our contractual deliveries to Russia or invited foreign troops into the 
country’?! So anti-British feeling was far less noticeable in Austria than 
it was in Germany. 

But the difference between the Austrian and German press continued 
even after the immediate crisis had subsided. The German papers are 
desperately trying to find a political solution to the intolerable state of 
affairs in Eastern Europe, and there is a marked readiness to pay a price in 
security for the freedom of the satellite countries and a chance of reuni- 
fication. The Austrians are sceptical as to the real foundations of such a 
bargain, which might include the withdrawal of US forces or Germany’s 
leaving NATO. They feel that military concessions are only of value to 
a country which considers military attack as a possibility. It is argued 
that Russia can have no such fears since the West has no means to commit 
such an act of aggression. Furthermore, the Russian sense of insecurity is 
ideological in nature, and this ideological crisis makes political concessions 
unlikely since the Russian leaders, by setting the satellites free, would have 
to fight the battle in their own country. This is the last thing they want 
to do. 


21 January 1957 
1 Salzburger Nachrichten, 3/4 November 1956. 
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ANTARCTIC PROSPECT 


G.C. L. BERTRAM 


activity on a scale far beyond what has ever been seen before. 

Compared with pre-war standards, this activity can fairly be 
estimated to have increased tenfold by 1953, but today it is a hundredfold. 
This astonishing increase presages the beginning of the International 
Geophysical Year which is to run from July 1957 to the end of 1958. But 
the ordinary observer may wonder why nations seem prepared suddenly 
to provide so lavishly for fundamental scientific research in an unin- 
habited continent which for decades has, for the majority of its area, been 
divided up among five mutually-recognizing sovereign Powers. What in- 
deed, then, are the motives for this vast increase of activity in Antarctica 
and just what is going on? It is the naive alone who will be persuaded that 
pure science is the sole stimulant. 

Alike in the activities of persons and of nations a mixture of motives is 
commonly to be expected. It may help to answer the question if the chief 
motives which actuate nations in Antarctic affairs are first listed and dis- 
cussed in principle. The actual activities of nations may then be viewed 
with the enhanced perspective that inevitably is provided by the study of 
the whole range of motives. 

Let us for convenience take the five chief motives in the order in which 
they have become relevant or predominant in the Antarctic story. Of 
course, these five are not entirely separable in practice, nor successive in 
history. Just as the shape of a great tree is determined by the origin and 
growth of its few chief limbs, so has Antarctic knowledge grown from the 
chief motives now to be discussed in turn. 

The first is the adventurous motive. Adventure, curiosity, the search 
for knowledge and new lands, dissatisfaction with the familiar, excitement, 
the desire to be first, the desire to help one’s nation, courage to attempt, 
are all included here. Admiration follows the adventurers, and our hearts 
go with them. Many an early voyage was an adventure, though often 
possible economic advantages were not far from the adventurers’ thoughts. 
Adventurers are best in empty fields and upon mountain tops, for in other 
walks of life the term adventurer has acquired a less creditable flavour. 
And the spirit of adventure sometimes becomes redundant, even em- 
barrassing to governments, when political fortunes fluctuate. The history 
of Africa can present examples enough. 

Adventure is essentially personal, rarely national. The great pre-1914 
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erecta has now become the centre of a many-nationed 
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Antarctic leaders of all nations were fundamentally adventurers, though 
mellowed often by national pride and scientific zeal. In Antarctica, 
adventure came first, and it survives today. 

Secondly comes the economic motive. The economics of whale oil (and 
before that seal skins) have played a great part in Antarctic history, 
though a much decreasing part now that pelagic whaling has largely re- 
placed shore stations and the International Whaling Commission super- 
vises the fishery, whose limits are all too clearly known and close at hand. 
Otherwise, positive economic considerations are almost absent from the 
Antarctic story. So far no positive signs of economic worth have been 
sufficient to stimulate enterprise on the southern continent. Whatever 
mineral wealth Antarctica may hold—and a great deal of nonsense has 
been written on the subject—it is not yet apparent, and exploitation is 
long likely to be less profitable than in more easily worked fields elsewhere. 

Another aspect of the economic motive is the desire to ensure that a 
rival nation shall not gain control of what might be valuable one day, 
even though its very existence is unknown as yet. Such prizes as the 
Alaska purchase, in 1867, are not absent from the minds of some who view 
Antarctica today. 

Yet quite unexpected and unorthodox forms of economic development 
must not be ruled out. 

Third is the scientific motive. Research, both fundamental and 
applied, is a powerful force with many educated people and nations. 
National scientific research (especially by Great Britain’s ‘Discovery 
Investigations’) in the Southern Ocean fostered the foundation of the 
International Whaling Commission. And now in the International Geo- 
physical Year of 1957-8 (a successor of the Polar Years of 1882-3 and 
1932-3) the concurrent measurements of geophysical phenomena, under- 
taken by many scientists of many nations, with special emphasis on 
Antarctica, will produce results of immense ultimate usefulness to mankind. 
The particular mention of weather forecasting for the’ southern hemi- 
sphere, and of improved radio-communications, will suffice to exemplify 
fields where special advantages will accrue at an early date. 

Problems of high-altitude atmospheric circulation will receive special 
attention in the International Geophysical Year. Results will have great 
significance in relation to unfounded suggestions that particular countries 
north of the Southern Ocean would run unfair risks in the event of un- 
inhabited Antarctica becoming the site of experiments in the realms of 
nuclear explosions. 

Fourth comes the political motive. This is easier to appreciate than to 
define, but its strength is great. National prestige and national pride are 
factors in a greater whole: so is the desire not to be backward while others 
advance. 
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However much the observer from another planet might wonder at the 
curiosities of the Antarctic political scene, he would be viewing a matter of 
real significance, even drama, despite the naturally uninhabited and ice- 
bound nature of that continent. In 1952 the first shots were fired in anger 
in Antarctica, from Argentine rifles towards a British party landing from 
the sea. 

Political motives in Antarctica today are concerned with the main- 
tenance, the new establishment, or the upsetting, of claims to territory. 
For Antarctica has been divided into sectors running from the coast to the 
pole. These sectors are held by five mutually-recognizing sovereign 
Powers: Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Norway. The claims to these sectors are based on the three elements 
required by international law: (a) priority of discovery, followed within a 
‘reasonable’ time by (b) formal claim, and (c) the provision of an adminis- 
tration suitable to the needs of the territory. 

The sector principle is a useful device but, in the case of conflicting 
claims, it is in fact improbable that an International Court would uphold 
claims to large areas of totally unexplored territory. 

There is an unclaimed Pacific sector to which, there can be no doubt, 
the United States could present a better claim than others. Argentina, 
with a little justification, and Chile with none, have overlapping claims 
both against ourselves and against each other in the Falkland Islands De- 
pendencies. This dispute remains unresolved despite our efforts towards 
arbitration and finally, in 1955, our unilateral application to the Hague 
Court. The United States has never recognized any claims, but has never 
discouraged her citizens, indeed her Government-sponsored expeditions, 
from making claims on her behalf. 

The mutually-recognizing sovereign Powers of course assert that new 
activities can in no way validate new claims. 

Undoubtedly the scientific and the political motives and aims are by 
no means separate in practice as here described. There are scientists who 
appreciate that Governments will provide funds for science even though 
they may not be motivated by science. Likewise there are political people 
who fully recognize that political ends may be achieved under a scientific 
cloak, even if it is a little threadbare. 

So we come, fifthly, to the strategic motive in Antarctic endeavour. 
This is a recently-born motive and one that is likely to have a considerable 
and lusty life before it, though fair assessment of it is as yet difficult. 

The most obvious example of the potential strategic importance of 
Antarctica concerns Drake Passage, between Cape Horn and the South 
Shetland Islands. Were the Panama Canal to be blocked, not a difficult 
task, much shipping would be forced once again to use the southern route 
around the’Americas. }The Straits of Magellan are easily controllable from 
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the land, and they are both fog-bound and intricate. Drake Passage is 
about 700 miles wide, and is the sole constriction in the world-encircling 
Southern Ocean. Its control could become of great importance among 
warring nations. Among the South Shetland Islands, immediately to the 
south, is Deception Island, which may be justly termed the capital of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies. Deception Island affords the only con- 
venient near-continental site for any form of Antarctic naval base or other 
substantial military establishment. It is moderately free of sea ice for much 
of the year and there are ample areas of flattish ice-free land. Present 
apparent neglect of the strategic importance of Deception Island should by 
no means be taken to indicate a doubt as to its reality. 

A related topic is that of trans-Antarctic air routes, whether regular or 
occasional. In the thickly populated northern hemisphere, several great 
circle routes between important areas and cities pass through high lati- 
tudes. These routes will no doubt progressively become more important. 
But in the southern hemisphere populations are in general so small, and 
large cities are in such relatively low latitudes, that trans-Antarctic civil 
routes are unlikely to develop for a good many decades yet. But for 
possible military use the situation may be very different. Intermediate 
establishments or staging posts on the continent itself may be a necessity, 
and combined with them there will be need for what we may term 
strategic meteorological stations. 

Those then are the chief classes of motive for present Antarctic activity 
—adventurous, economic, scientific, political, and strategic. 


Now let us take in alphabetical turn the nations participating in 
Antarctica today. 


Argentina 

There has been a long interest in the South Orkney Islands, where the 
Argentine Government has continuously maintained a meteorological 
station handed over to it by the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition 
in 1904. Between 1925 and 1937 Argentina formulated on paper pre- 
tensions to parts of the Antarctic, but it was in the dark days of the war, 
in 1942, that she first formally attempted to take possession of a sector, 
which includes much of the British Falkland Islands Dependencies, by 
depositing a notice of claim at Deception Island. Since that date she has 
sought to strengthen her claim by establishing a number of stations, and 
since 1954 she has benefited from her efficient icebreaker built in Germany. 
Eight stations are at present occupied, and will function as International 
Geophysical Year stations. One, set up early in 1955 at the foot of the 
Weddell Sea, was the first in that area. It is quite plain, however, that the 
motive behind this activity is political. During General Perén’s regime 
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Argentina had seen the possibilities of expanding her national territory 
at the expense of Britain. To gain this objective she has spared no effort 
or resource. All her activity has been supported by vessels flying her own 
flag. 


Australia 


As the sovereign Power possessing a large sector, formal claim to which 
was made in 1933, Australia has been active in Antarctica for some years. 
After the second World War she soon set up permanent meteorological 
stations on Macquarie and Heard Islands in the Southern Ocean (the latter 
abandoned in 1954), and built her first permanent continental base, 
Mawson (in MacRobertson Land in lat. 67° 36’ S., long. 62° 52’ E.), in 
1954. To that she is adding a second station in about lat. 69° S., long. 70° 
E.—Vestfold Hills.1 For Antarctic continental work Australia relies on 
small chartered Scandinavian vessels. 

Australia’s motives are primarily those of a sovereign Power providing 
an administration suitable to the needs of the territory, and wishing to 
discover what potential resources exist there. To that it has been easy and 
most suitable to add the natural reflection of the desire of Australian 
scientists to be well represented in the researches of the International 
Geophysical Year. 


Belgium 


Belgian interest in the Antarctic has not been great, but she sponsored 
one notable expedition in 1897-9, led by Baron de Gerlache, which was the 
first scientific expedition ever to winter in Antarctic waters. Asa contribu- 
tion to the International Geophysical Year, Belgium proposes to establish 
a coastal station in the vicinity of long. 20° E. This will be a purely 
scientific expedition, and the leading spirit in promoting it is another de 
Gerlache, son of the earlier explorer. A chartered Scandinavian ship will 
be used. 


Chile 


The first serious interest taken by Chile in the Antarctic was in 1940, 
when she asserted a claim to a sector which includes much of the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies, and which also overlaps with the Argentine claim. 
Chile has also built and manned huts, four of which will be designated as 
International Geophysical Year stations. Again, politics are the driving 
force behind this activity. 


France 


France possesses a modest sector of the continent, Terre Adélie, which 
she claimed in 1924, as well as the sub-Antarctic Iles de Kerguelen, dis- 


1 This station was established in January 1957. 
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covered and taken possession of in 1772. There has been considerable 
activity in both territories since the second World War. On the con- 
tinent, Expéditions Polaires Frangaises, a private organization drawing 
largely on Government funds, occupied a coastal station from 1950 to 
1953. The French International Geophysical Year committee established 
a station close by in January 1956, and it is the intention to set up a 
further station some 300 miles inland, near the South Magnetic Pole. The 
existing station at Port-aux-Frangais, Iles de Kerguelen, will also carry 
out an I.G.Y. programme. 

The French Navy in 1948 acquired a ship which was used to transport 
the first parties to the south, but she proved unsuitable, and Scandinavian 
strengthened vessels of the sealer type have latterly been chartered. 

After the early post-war French resurgence, when adventure played a 
part, the scientific motive has latterly been uppermost in French minds— 
and high quality scientific work has been done—while at the same time 
the responsibilities of a sovereign Power have not been forgotten. 


Japan 

Up to the present the only Japanese expedition to Antarctica was that 
of 1911-12 to the eastern edge of the Ross Ice Shelf. Now a Japanese party 
is on its way to set up an International Geophysical Year station on Prins 
Harald Kyst (in lat. 70° S., long. 39° E.), sailing in a Japanese-built ship 
strengthened for ice. Japan by her peace treaty renounced any Antarctic 
territorial claims, so that her motive must be supposed to be scientific, with 
an admixture of national pride and of economic interest connected with 
her remarkably increasing whaling activities. 

New Zealand 

The Ross Dependency has been New Zealand’s since her initial claim 
in 1923, but her first Antarctic expedition sets out only this season. There 
will be two parties. Sir Edmund Hillary will lead the Ross Sea party of the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition, which will establish a base (also to be desig- 
nated an International Geophysical Year station) at the foot of the Ferrar 
Glacier in McMurdo Sound. The other party will set up and man, jointly 
with the United States, another I.G.Y. station near Cape Adare. The 
existing station on Campbell Island will adapt its research programme to 
meet I.G.Y. needs. 

The New Zealand Government has recently purchased from the British 
Government the research ship John Biscoe, which has now been renamed 
Endeavour, to carry the parties to the Antarctic mainland. 

New Zealand’s motives may be characterized as a desire to make up for 
lost time in asserting her sovereignty, plus scientific zeal, with pure 
adventure as a catalyst. 


1 This station was established in January 1957. 
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Norway 

It was a Norwegian subject, Roald Amundsen, who first reached the 
South Pole in 1911. Norway is also the country with the greatest Antarctic 
whaling interest, and this has led to exploration of the continental coast- 
line and sub-Antarctic islands. Dronning Maud Land (the Norwegian 
sector) was claimed for the Norwegian Crown in 1939. Norway had earlier 
claimed Bouvetgya ! in 1928 and Peter I Oya in 1931. The International 
Geophysical Year station which Norway is about to establish in her sector 
will be on the coast at the meridian of Greenwich—close to the base occu- 
pied by the Norwegian—British-Swedish expedition of 1949-52. With her 
tradition of sealing in northern waters, the country is fortunate in pos- 
sessing a number of small ships, strengthened for ice, which can be used to 
transport parties of this sort. 

In the country of Nansen and Amundsen, the heroic days of polar ex- 
ploration are not forgotten; but now Norway has sunk her past desire for 
adventure beneath the need to exercise sovereignty, with a strong ad- 
mixture of both economic and scientific motives too. 


South Africa 

South African interest has until recently been limited to sub-Antarctic 
islands in the vicinity of South Africa. Two, Prince Edward Island and 
Marion Island, are under her sovereignty (having been transferred from 
the United Kingdom in 1948), and the weather station at the latter will 
carry out an International Geophysical Year programme. South Africa 
will in addition operate I.G.Y. programmes at the stations on Tristan da 
Cunha and Gough Island, which are British possessions. She has had a 
weather station on Tristan for some years, and at Gough she took over in 
May 1956 from a British party which had been investigating the island for 
the previous six months. 

South Africa’s interest in these islands is primarily as most important 
links in her network of weather stations. For the same reason she has a 
special interest in Antarctic continental weather stations and, further, 
cannot afford to ignore the strategic aspects. 


Soviet Union 

With the exception of Bellinghausen’s remarkable circumnavigation of 
the Antarctic Continent in 1819-21, there was no Russian interest in the 
Antarctic until after the second World War. Soviet whaling in the Southern 
Ocean has been carried on since 1946, but only now, with the International 
Geophysical Year, has a Soviet expedition been established on the main- 


1 The establishment here of a joint Norwegian-South African—Russian I.G.Y. station 
remains a possibility. 
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land. Besides the main coastal station at lat. 66° 32’ S., long. 92° 57’ E. 
in Queen Mary Land in the Australian sector, established early in 1956, 
two other stations are already operating. The total will be increased to six 
during this season, when parties will be established at the South Geo- 
magnetic Pole and the Pole of Relative Inaccessibility. Three of these will 
be I.G.Y. stations, the remaining three being support bases or temporary 
scientific stations. The Russians, drawing on specialist staff and equipment 
from their own Arctic, have been able to carry through a difficult pro- 
gramme successfully. Using cargo ships so stoutly strengthened and 
powered as to be almost in the icebreaker class, they have taken south 
8,000 tons of stores and some hundreds of men each summer. The winter- 
ing party at all stations in the coming year will total about 160. They hope 
to arrange for long-range aircraft to fly in from Australia. In addition the 
expedition has a number of aircraft of its own which will carry out an 
extensive flying programme. 

The expressed Soviet motive is the furtherance of science, and without 
doubt a detailed scientific programme will be carried through efficiently : 
some first-class scientists are working with the expedition, which is 
mounted under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences. Politically, the 
Soviet Union has made no territorial claim, but it issued a statement in 
1950 to the effect that it does not recognize as legal any decision on the 
regime for the Antarctic taken without the participation of the Soviet 
Union. Clearly there are political aims, with which strategic aims are no 
doubt intermixed. Thus seen, the scientific vigour of the present activity 
can no longer appear as the only motive. 


United Kingdom 


The first formal claim to Antarctic territory ever made was by the United 
Kingdom in 1908, including what is now known as the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies. The preponderance of British effort in Antarctica up to 
1920 was remarkable, and in fact the United Kingdom Letters Patent of 
1908 constituted only a formal definition and confirmation of claims which 
had been in existence from much earlier dates, varying between 1775 in 
South Georgia and 1843 in the other areas. Since 1943 there has been con- 
tinuous occupation of an increasing number of points within the Depen- 
dencies, under the aegis of the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, 
which is under the general control of the Governor of the Falkland Islands 
in Port Stanley. 

Ten such stations are now being permanently occupied for political 
reasons; they include Deception Island, whose special importance has 
already been noted. Some good scientific work has regularly been done 
from these stations and they can, conveniently, contribute to routine re- 
cording for the I.G.Y. The victualling of these stations through the years 
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has been mainly, but not exclusively, performed by small vessels under our 
own flag. 

A year ago, and again now, there has been in operation a survey of the 
most important part of the Dependencies by air photography, under con- 
tract with an air survey company. The motivation may be described 
as a mixture of the scientific, the economic, and the political. The 
ship chartered for this work flies the Danish flag. 

Motivated purely by science is our Royal Society Antarctic Expedition, 
which set up its base at Halley Bay in Coats Land early in 1956. The main 
Royal Society I.G.Y. party left London in mid-November 1956, sharing 
space in another Danish vessel with the main party of the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition.! This latter expedition, after difficulty with 
ice, had set up its base at Shackleton at the foot of the Weddell Sea in 
February 1956. Shackleton is about twenty miles from the Argentine 
station set up a year earlier, to which reference has already been made. It 
is hoped to establish a small inland station some 300 miles along the route 
to the Pole late this season. The motivation is primarily adventurous, and 
it may truly be said that of all the many expeditions in the field today this 
is the only one so motivated. 


United States 


The United States has a long history of interest in Antarctica. Politic- 
ally, her position has been that she neither claims territory for herself nor 
recognizes the claims of others. Since the second World War she has 
mounted several very large and splendidly equipped expeditions, but these 
will easily be eclipsed by the effort she is now making for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, known as Operation Deepfreeze. Last season 
an I.G.Y. station was established at ‘Little America 5’ (on the Ross Ice 
Shelf close to the base of four previous American expeditions under 
Admiral Byrd), and an operational support base on Ross Island next to 
Captain Scott’s hut of 1g01-4. This present season two more I.G.Y. 
stations are being set up, the first by air at the South Pole itself ? and the 
second by tractor train in Marie Byrd Land at about lat. 80° S., long. 
120° W. Three more support bases are to go on the Beardmore Glacier, 
the Knox Coast, and the foot of the Weddell Sea. In addition, an I.G.Y. 
station near Cape Adare will be run jointly with New Zealand, as already 
mentioned. 

This very large programme calls for tremendous logistical support, 
which the United States is well able to supply. In 1955 the fleet of ships 
included three icebreakers (one of them, Glacier, the most powerful afloat), 

1 The ship reached both Halley Bay and Shackleton in January 1957. 


2 The station at the South Pole, named Amundsen-Scott Station, was established in 
December 1956. 
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and aircraft both flew in from New Zealand and were brought to the 
continent by ship. Two small tankers were frozen in to form a local petrol 
station. This year’s task force is of comparable size. 

It behoves the materially most powerful country in the world to play 
the leading part on such occasions as this, and one may suppose that 
United States motives are a compound of all five, with science, politics, and 
strategy well ahead of economics and adventure. 


Conclusion 


Thus an attempt has been made to describe the Antarctic scene today 
against a background of the motives which stimulate the nations both in 
scientific friendly rivalry and in political cold warfare. The prospect is one 
of great activity and immense interest. The last continent is ripe for de- 
velopment; techniques have overcome all physical barriers if material 
resources are committed in sufficient quantity. Who will bet on the shape 
of things to come? Most certainly the wise man will not bet on political 
stability in Antarctica during the next year or two. 

Others perhaps have these matters more in their awareness than our- 
selves. Some form of ‘internationalization’ for Antarctica, however ill 
defined so far, has already been mentioned diplomatically and is coming 
into the public eye. India has this item for the United Nations agenda. 
It may well be thought that, if ever any experiment in the international- 
ization of territory is to be undertaken, surely uninhabited Antarctica is 
ripe and suitable. 


Address at Chatham House 


4. December 1956 
(With footnotes up to 17 January 1957) 











PARTNERSHIP IN CENTRAL AFRICA—I 


PHILIP MASON 


moment is the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. I believe that 

in the next few years, probably within five years, and certainly within 
ten, this area will have been set on a road which will determine the future 
of the continent. But at the moment the situation is still fluid and can still 
be influenced. 

What I have to say has meaning mainly in relation to what is happen- 
ing in the Union of South Africa. I must therefore speak first about the 
Union, in the broadest terms. There you have in power a party whose 
leaders have stated clearly that they believe in separation between the 
races. It is their expressed political ideal. This is to run counter to the 
majority of world opinion and to take a line which the majority in Britain 
and the United States would think likely to lose any hope of keeping for 
the West the goodwill of any African states which may reach a stage when 
African opinion is the predominating factor in their counsels. While this 
policy continues in the Union, there can be little doubt that such terri- 
tories as Nigeria and the Gold Coast will entertain hostile feelings for the 
Union and to some extent for all people of European stock and for Britain 
and America. There will be a widespread feeling of the same kind in all 
territories through the continent. And with modifications the same applies 
to the Caribbean and to the Arab countries, the whole of Asia, and South 
America. 

Let me be clear that I see no easy way out for the Union. There are 
three forces working against the separation policy of the Nationalist 
Government, only two of which can be regarded as at all likely to be 
effective. I discount as likely to be directly effective the handful of 
Liberals among white South Africans who protest against this policy; I 
don’t think that statement is yet greatly affected by changes in leadership 
in the Union. What force this liberal opinion does have lies in its effect on 
the second of these three forces, which is the conscience of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches and therefore of the Afrikaner people. I do believe that 
among many leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church, which still has a 
great influence on the Afrikaner people, serious doubts about the wisdom 
and rightness of the policy of separation are at work. The third force is 
the inevitability of economic integration, which goes on whatever people 
say in Parliament. These three forces are working against that theoretical 
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preach; but I don’t see any way for these forces in the immediate future 
to overcome the form of separation which in practice exists in South 
Africa, separation by horizontal lines, which broadly means that power is 
kept in white hands. In a state where there is one white man to four 
Africans and in which Africans have been carefully excluded from posts in 
the Armed Forces and other key services, it seems to me that with modern 
weapons and a ruthless Government power can be kept exclusively in 
white hands for a long time. That is what I expect to happen. 

You may, some of you, think it a good thing that power should be kept 
exclusively in white hands for a long time to come. I have personally no 
doubt that if the country as at present organized is not to collapse, power 
must be mainly in white hands for a long time to come; what I am doubt- 
ful about is exclusive power used in such a way as to keep it exclusive. You 
may think that is all to the good and that immediate efficiency overrides 
such intangible values as frustration and bitterness among the leaders of a 
people who have no votes. I am not discussing that today. I am only 
pointing out the one consequence which I think certain to follow. If the 
Union continues to be run on present lines, it will be very difficult to con- 
vince emerging African states such as Nigeria and the Gold Coast—not to 
mention the great mass of South Asia—that there is much point in such an 
expression as ‘the free world’. It would be still more difficult if Central 
Africa went a similar way. I don’t think Central Africa can go the same 
way, because of the numerical proportions. I don’t think that choice is 
open to Central Africa; certainly no responsible body of opinion in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland openly professes the opinion that it would be 
wise to use force to perpetuate domination—though some have opinions 
very close to that. 

Here in Central Africa you have a professed political ideal which is 
different from the Union’s. The word used is not apartheid but ‘Partner- 
ship’. Some people will tell you that this is merely another word for 
domination; others believe there is a real difference. The first thing to 
remember is the numerical proportions, which are, broadly, one white to 
twelve black in Southern Rhodesia, one to thirty-five in Northern 
Rhodesia, and one to about five hundred in Nyasaland. Now in these 
circumstances you cannot, even in Southern Rhodesia, and still less in the 
other two territories, keep weapons as well as power in white hands, as 
is being done in the Union. A different policy is forced on people by the 
mere fact of numbers, and the question is whether it is to be really different 
or whether the white minority in these areas, while seeing with their 
reason that a different policy is really necessary, and professing to carry 
it out, will be influenced by their short-term interests and subconscious 
wishes to such an extent that in practice they abandon their professed 
policy, and attempt to perpetuate a system similar to that in the Union. 
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I suggest that the situation in the Federation is still highly fluid, that 
the question of what is meant by ‘Partnership’ has not yet been settled in 
anyone’s mind, but that within the next few years—I should guess five 
years—it will be settled pretty clearly from the point of view of the 
African. And I believe that on that decision a great deal will hang. Ifa 
policy which could truthfully be described as ‘Partnership’ were found, it 
might influence the Union and it would certainly influence the East 
African territories and the Gold Coast. It might make the difference be- 
tween a friendly Africa and a hostile Africa. If, however, in the next few 
years the party now in power in the Federation is elbowed out of power, 
or—and I am more afraid of this—if they are elbowed out of their pro- 
fessed policy, and if their acts indicate an ideal which the rest of the world 
would hardly regard as ‘Partnership’, then it would seem to me that they 
would be obliged to fall back on a policy of force and repression, which, in 
view of the numerical proportions within the three territories, would be 
unlikely to last for long. 

I want you now to make an effort of imagination. Picture yourself as 
a visitor from America who has hardly heard anything of South African 
history. Picture yourself spending a short time in the Union as a visitor, 
and passing on to the territories of the Federation, spending about the 
same time in both and making inquiries about the present situation, not 
worrying too much about how it has arisen or where it is leading. You 
would conclude, I think, that the Federation, or at any rate Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, were in most ways an extension northwards of the 
Union. You would see a social colour bar which is pretty effective in 
practice; there is, for instance, no hotel in Southern Rhodesia where you 
can sit down to a cup of tea with an African or an Indian. You would see 
that in industry the Europeans, broadly speaking, are the managers and 
the Africans the daily-paid workers. Even among daily-paid labour you’d 
see a very marked difference in the level of wages. In most highly de- 
veloped industrial countries the difference between a skilled man’s daily 
wage and an unskilled is in about the proportion of 5 to 3; but the average 
wage paid during the year 1954-5 to European mine-workers at one of the 
mines on the Copperbelt was £2,042, to which must be added the value of 
a house charged at about £3 a month rent and worth certainly {200 a year 
more than that. Contrast this with the average wage of Africans in the 
same mine, which, including all benefits in kind, came to £168-56 for that 
same year. And in the political field you would find—remember, I am still 
being the superficial visitor—that though there’s a common voters’ roll in 
Southern Rhodesia open to people of all colours, the number of Europeans 
on the voters’ roll on 30 April 1956 was 50,118 and the number of Africans 
526. 

This, then, is the picture of a society in which it cannot be denied that, 
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as in the Union, the European is in charge—socially, politically, and 
economically. And here, as in the Union, economic integration is a fact 
and is becoming more of a fact every day. White cannot get on without 
black—the farms and factories would come to a standstill. Black cannot 
get on without white; the factories and motor cars would come to a stop 
and the country would starve. I’ve asked you to make the effort to see 
this with fresh eyes; that is how it would strike an observer from the 
United States. I don’t myself think that a plain statement that the 
white man is in charge makes much sense without considering the past and 
also recent trends, and without taking into account the direction in which 
these trends seem to be moving. I want you to consider for a moment the 
history of Southern Rhodesia; I haven’t time to spend long on it but I 
want you to look at certain basic elements in it, and I want you then to 
contrast what is happening in the rest of the continent with what has been 
happening lately in Southern Rhodesia. 

When the Pioneer column came up to Salisbury in 1890, they found in 
the Western part of Southern Rhodesia the Matabele, an offshoot of the 
Zulu people, who lived—as even their best friends will admit—by raiding 
and killing their neighbours; the Matabele might be called a state, a 
primitive and highly predatory state. In the Eastern end of the territory 
were a number of tribes who are loosely linked together and spoken of as 
the Mashona, who had no wider political organization that could be called 
a state or a nation. Neither the Matabele nor the Mashona had developed 
any technical arts which would enable them to store up wealth, and their 
leaders lived a life hardly more comfortable than the poorest among them. 
They could not read or write, they had no use of the wheel or the plough; 
they could make good spear blades and baskets, but their pottery, carving, 
and cloth-making were extremely primitive. On the other hand, their 
political and social organization was extremely complex. 

The Pioneer column reached Salisbury in 1890 and until 1893 lived in 
uneasy coexistence with the Matabele. In 1893 came the Matabele war, 
which was very quickly over. The young warriors of the Matabele found 
to their surprise—what their king, Lobengula, had always known—that 
they couldn’t compete in war with people who were better versed in the 
use of fire-arms. Three years later came the Matabele rebellion, closely 
followed by the Mashona rebellion. Again, in a survey of this length, it is 
impossible to go into detail of the causes of these rebellions, but there can 
be no doubt about one thing: they did rouse feelings among the settlers 
of a very violent kind. The settlers were scattered on lonely farms and on 
small mines, and it was the exception that there should be more than half 
a dozen or a dozen Europeans living together. They were surprised, the 
men of the house sometimes being lured away on some pretext and the 


women and children killed. One of the settlers has recorded his feelings 
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when he came on one of these farms and saw the evidence of what had 
happened; he and the men with him felt that they could no longer give 
any mercy to any Matabele; they determined to take revenge on every 
member of the Matabele tribe> And there can really be no doubt that they 
did not always make much distinction between innocent and guilty. 
When the rebellion spread to the Mashona, the feeling among the colonists 
was even stronger; they had persuaded themselves that the Mashona 
ought to feel grateful to them for their kindness in saving them from the 
raids of the Matabele. I have, as it happens, come on various statements 
by those who knew them well—policemen and native commissioners— 
who summarized the Mashona’s real feelings as being to this effect: ‘The 
Matabele came every three years or so and went away afterwards ; we could 
at least hide from them; but you stay all the time, and we cannot escape 
you.’ However that may be, the settlers, who had despised the Mashona as 
being unwarlike, felt that they had been treacherously attacked and were, 
if anything, more summary in their vengeance here than in Matabeleland. 

The rebellions, then, did leave bitter memories and in the years im- 
mediately after the rebellions another irritation was added. Open any 
newspaper—the Livingstone Post, the Rhodesia Herald, the Bulawayo 
Chronicle—of these years and the odds are better than even that you will 
find a record of a meeting of farmers or of miners, and that they will be 
talking about the shortage of labour. Neither the Matabele nor the 
Mashona, before the coming of Europeans, had seriously needed wealth or 
understood the nature of money. So long as they had enough to eat at 
home they saw no particular reason why they should leave home to work 
on someone else’s farm, still less go down a mine. They soon began to have 
certain elementary wants, such as a blanket and some cooking pots, which 
could be met only by money, but these could usually be satisfied by a few 
months’ work and as a rule their one object was to earn enough for this 
want and get home. A hut tax was imposed, not so much for what it 
would bring in as to send the natives to work—there can be no doubt about 
that: it is said again and again—and to encourage them to want more 
things for which they would have to work. 

But this was not enough, and correspondence with the Colonial Office 
shows the authorities in England again and again protesting at something 
that from their end smacks of forced labour. And you do not have to delve 
very deep to find that at the Rhodesian end it was in fact not very different 
from forced labour. Each chief would be told to see to it that so many men 
reported for work. After all, the colonists would say, it is the common lot 
of man to have to work: why should these savages sit in idleness while we 
toil?—an attitude which from their point of view was perfectly natural, 
just as natural as the Mashona’s belief that it was highly unnatural that 
he should be expected to work for someone else’s profit. 
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The colony was at first governed through the British South Africa 
Company, about which not the least remarkable thing is the patience of 
the shareholders who went year after year without a dividend. On the 
whole, one may say that the rough and ready methods of the Company 
developed the country as it could not have been developed with the 
Treasury in Whitehall in charge. Money had to be spent, and the share- 
holders were more generous than the Treasury would have been. 

But the Europeans in the territory were highly impatient of control 
from London, and felt it wrong that British subjects who in England 
would have been entitled to vote for a Member of Parliament should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of a commercial company. The argument 
which went on about constitutional development took place only forty 
years ago and yet to read the discussion takes one back to a world of quite 
different ideas. There was no question at all of the African being given 
any share in the government of the country. All the discussion takes 
place as between the Europeans (constantly described as ‘the public’), the 
Company, and the Secretary of State. 

Eventually in 1922 Southern Rhodesia became a self-governing colony 
and the development of the country must be seen against these four 
factors, which seem to me the most important in influencing what followed: 
the primitive nature of the people when the Europeans first came into the 
country—primitive as regards technical development ; the bitter memories 
on both sides which followed the rebellions; the reluctance of the people 
to work for Europeans; and the early grant to Southern Rhodesia—and 
that means to Europeans in Southern Rhodesia—of the status of a self- 
governing colony. Asa result, you had a state in which the European was 
definitely the master. Land was divided—55 per cent European and 45 
per cent African. In the African area the European Native Commission 
was by tradition a paternal, benevolent autocrat. It was a very well 
policed state; the B.S.A. police boast that they haven’t killed a man with 
fire-arms since 1896. That is good government—direct government, in 
which trouble is not allowed to reach a stage where firing is needed. 

While all this was happening in the South, Nyasaland and North- 
eastern Rhodesia had been developing in quite a different way. The 
travels of Livingstone and his description of the horrors of the slave trade 
first drew attention to this part of the world, and the first to arrive were 
missionaries. Traders followed, but the first trading company was formed 
as much for philanthropic motives as with any hope of dividends, and one 
of its main objects was to save the missionaries from the drudgery of 
trading and at the same time to introduce to the people a legitimate means 
of getting the blankets and gunpowder which previously they could only 
obtain by selling slaves. 


When European administrators appeared on the scene, their conception 
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of the country was different from that of the settlers in Southern Rhodesia. 
Sir Harry Johnston wrote that the territory for which he was responsible 
would always be a tropical dependency rather than ‘a white man’s 
country’; the model must be India rather than South Africa. In other 
words, he did not picture settlers living in the country and making it 
theirs. The officials, traders, and missionaries would come, would do their 
work for and with Africans, and would go away. To such a picture the 
idea of indirect rule fitted naturally. Everywhere in Africa a wise district 
administrator would as a matter of convenience tend to let Africans govern 
themselves on the whole, settling their own disputes in a great many 
spheres into which it was rarely possible to thrust European concepts— 
for example, personal property, marriage, and the like. It became almost 
universal to say that native law should govern the relationship of natives 
to natives except where ‘repugnant to morality’, and from the late 
‘twenties onwards this tendency towards what was convenient to the 
administration was accentuated by conscious theory, which the Colonial 
Office was formulating for all African territories. But in Southern 
Rhodesia the conscious theory continued to be a wise paternalism, a much 
closer administration. 

This was the setting for the argument about Federation. You re- 
member this argument; let me remind you of its outlines. The economic 
case for Federation was strong, and to some overwhelming. Southern 
Rhodesia had not proved the gold-mine which had been thought; minerals 
were there, but not in the fabulous quantities it had been supposed, and 
by the late ’thirties it had become apparent that tobacco was more im- 
portant than any mineral. Today tobacco exports are {20 million a 
year and not much short of half the Colony’s total exports. But the 
country is badly in need of more capital and of a wider economy. Northern 
Rhodesia has a copper output today of £100 million a year, but copper 
forms 95 per cent of the colony’s exports. Nyasaland had a deficit 
economy, visible exports being less than imports, and in her case, too, far 
too high a percentage of her apparent wealth comes from a few items— 
tea, tobacco, and cotton. The real wealth of Nyasaland lies in labour. 
The weakness of all three territories economically lies in their dependence 
on exports which would be bound to fall off heavily ina world slump; the |, 
coming together of the three territories in a Federation cannot entirely 
overcome this difficulty but it has spread the range of commodities on 
which the economy is dependent. But although the economic arguments 
for Federation were powerful, and indeed no one can seriously deny that 
economically the whole region makes one unit, from the North there were 
political objections to any form of union. 

Much is made today of the blunders of the Colonial Office in handling 
the discussion of Federation. There can be no doubt that the handling was 
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unfortunate, largely due to a change in the Government of the United 
Kingdom. But from my own inquiries it would not seem that this made 
any difference to the answer. It is hard to find a single Nyasaland African 
who does not regard Federation with dislike. Some say that now it is a 
fact and they must make the best of it, but I have found not one who 
thought it in itself a good thing. In Salisbury one meets plenty of Euro- 
peans who consider this unreasonable. The African, they say, will be 
better off, his wages will rise, his standard of living will improve, he has 
a better chance of getting the education, hospitals, roads, and the rest 
which he wants. What does he want with a vote? What good would 
political advancement bring him? 

The answer of the Nyasaland African to this would be on the following 
lines (I am expressing in an articulate form what was said to me by a great 
many in varying ways): ‘We were brought up under the Colonial Office. 
We are a Protectorate and are British Protected Persons. We are not a 
conquered people but a people who came under the protection of Queen 
Victoria. We have always been encouraged to believe that under the 
British Colonial Office we were moving towards self-government. What 
that means we may not be able to define exactly, but we meant something 
similar to the Gold Coast, and as a first step the presence of African 
ministers on the Governor’s Executive Council. We were asked several 
times (at the time of the Bledisloe report and twice in connexion with 
Federation) what we thought of union of any kind with Southern Rhodesia, 
and each time we said no. We all know Southern Rhodesia; we have all 
been there to earn money. It is true there is more money there, but the 
government is not conducted for our benefit. When we go there we are 
second-class citizens; there are special places where we may not go and 
there are rules that we may not drink this or that and that we must carry 
passes wherever we go. When we go back to Nyasaland we may be poor 
but we feel free. We deposit our freedom on the frontier of Southern 
Rhodesia and take it up again when we come back.’ 

These are feelings to which I suggest we in this country might well pay 
some attention. There have been times in our own history when we have 
preferred freedom to gold. I should apologize, no doubt, for using such an 
old-fashioned word as gold instead of economic advancement and for 
mentioning so woolly and ill-defined a concept as freedom. But there are 
people ready to die for it—and not only in Hungary. These feelings, most 
strongly expressed in Nyasaland, are very widely shared in Northern 
Rhodesia. In Southern Rhodesia the Africans—the more intelligent of the 
vocal classes—would often in private say that they welcomed Federation 
because it altered the proportion between the races in their favour. And, 
for the same reason in reverse, there were many Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia who were opposed to the idea of Federation. In Northern 
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Rhodesia, though from the point of view of numerical proportion the 
Europeans could only gain, the non-officials—many of them concerned in 
the copper industry—were some of them short-sighted enough to dislike 
the idea of ‘paying Southern Rhodesia’s debts’, while among the officials— 
although of course officially they had no political opinions—it was impos- 
sible not to detect a certain reluctance to share with other people a territory 
which they had come to regard as theirown. But the majority of the voters, 
that is to say, the Europeans throughout the three territories, gave their 
voice for Federation, although most people would agree that this was morea 
personal vote of confidence in Sir Godfrey Huggins than in anything else. 

I need not take a British audience through the arguments that took 
place in this country regarding Federation, but would remind them very 
briefly that those of Labour and Liberal views stressed the objections of 
the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland Africans, while broadly speaking 
the Conservatives stressed the economic advantages of Federation and 
the necessity of working out on the spot the relationship between Africans 
and Europeans. An argument powerful among them—and one that 
weighed strongly with me—was that so long as Her Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom retained responsibility, the Europeans on the spot 
would fight for all they could get for their side, whereas if they were re- 
leased from this tie they would realize their responsibilities as leaders and 
the realities which faced them. I was surprised, on my first visit to the 
Federation, to find how many Africans replied to this argument that it 
was exactly this kind of view which had influenced British people at the 
time when the Union of South Africa was set up in Ig10, when it was 
thought that Cape liberalism would spread to the North and overcome 
Transvaal intransigence. They were afraid that the same thing would 
happen in the Federation. 

The result of this conflict in Britain was a Constitution which was de- 
signed to protect the rights of Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and which therefore gave less power to the centre than any political 
theorist would regard as ideal. In particular, ‘Native Affairs’ were reserved 
to the territories; this means that matters which are of great importance 
to the overwhelming majority of the people of the territory are excluded 
from the scope of the Federal Government. The African Affairs Board, 
which is a Committee of Parliament whose duty it is to bring to the notice 
of the Governor General any discriminatory measure, is something of an 
irritant and to some extent militates against the principle of responsi- 
bility, which as I have said influenced the Conservatives. It has so far only 
once exercised this function, but this does not mean that its presence has 
not performed a preventive function on other occasions. What seems a 
pity in practice is that there isn’t more informal consultation between this 
Board and the members of the Government. 
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The Constitution involves a host of practical inconveniences which are 
arguments for changing it. Its form implies distrust of the European 
voters. There is therefore much talk among them of the necessity for 
bringing it into a more convenient form, and much fear on the part of 
Africans that it will in fact be changed and that their safeguards, which 
they already regard as insufficient, will disappear; that they will find 
themselves in a unitary State in which the dominant party is that of the 
white minority. 

Here is perhaps the place to mention a difficulty fundamental in this 
kind of situation. The African leader who gets to the Federal Parliament 
draws a salary which to most Africans seems very high. He is constantly 
meeting Europeans; he is sometimes well aware that he could get the best 
results by putting his points to them in a conciliatory way. Yet if he does, 
he is immediately regarded by his own rank and file as having been 
‘bought’, as having betrayed them. If, on the other hand, he makes in the 
Federal Parliament speeches which are really addressed to his own rank 
and file, he’s regarded by the European as an extremist and in practice the 
result may be the opposite of what he wants. 

With many difficulties of this kind, the fact remains that the Constitu- 
tion of the State sets out in its preamble the doctrine of ‘Partnership’ as 
an ideal. Probably few people among the Europeans who voted for it had 
any clear idea of what ‘Partnership’ meant; today it is becoming defined 
and it is with this definition that I am concerned. Lord Malvern, who as 
Sir Godfrey Huggins was the architect of the Federation, has this year 
stated that ‘Partnership’ means eventual equality between Europeans 
and Africans, but I think in the sense that eventually the sum of African 
votes would be as powerful as the sum of European votes. But not for 
some time and never more than that. His successor has been more specific 
and has talked of equality—and definitely in this sense—all Africans 
together equal to all Europeans together—a hundred years from now. Is 
this the last word on the subject? It is unlikely to be. Few statesmen are 
consistent in their speeches; nor do their actions always agree with their 
words. Lord Malvern has now retired; the party machine is likely—I 
suspect—to play a bigger part and the doctrine will continue to develop. 
Politicians will always be under pressure from a right-wing group but 
social and economic changes are taking place all the time. What may seem 
to the European today quite out of the question may well seem to him 
natural and inevitable five years from now. Already things have hap- 
pened in the Federation which would have been unthinkable five years 
ago. 

In the reaction of the European to the whole situation, one important 
factor is dislike of what is called Whitehall and in particular the fear that 
in_1962, when the Constitution is due for revision, there may be a Labour 
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Government in the United Kingdom. That, I believe, at least as much as 
concern with status or prestige, is the chief reason for the importance 
attached to the idea of full Dominion status. There is a fear that a 
Labour Government would want to advance the African in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia too quickly in European eyes; in African eyes, one 
must recognize that it’s hardly possible to advance him quickly enough. 
You have then not only the familiar colonial argument about timing and 
the pace of advancement, which is part of the normal development of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; you have also a basic uncertainty in 
Southern Rhodesia as to what is the goal and a whole host of short term 
interests urging voters to adopt a selfish interpretation. 

To understand this situation it seems to me necessary to consider what 
has been done and what has not been done. In the second of these talks,! 
I want to describe four measures taken by Southern Rhodesia which seem 
to me revolutionary in the context of Southern Africa and definite steps 
towards a real partnership—steps taken by a dominant white minority 
most of whom realize that there is no future in separation. They concern 
housing in towns; land tenure; education; and trade unions. Then I want 
to say something of the two measures achieved in the Federal field—the 
University and the reform of the Civil Services. And then I want to turn 
to what has not been tackled yet, the franchise, trade unions in the Copper 
Belt, the vicious circle of low wages and low productivity. Then I think 
it may be possible to ask you for a verdict as to whether ‘Partnership’ is 
a policy that is likely to be given a real meaning. 


* Address at Chatham House 
27 November 1956 


1 To be published in the July issue of International Affairs. 
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POLITICS AND UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


D. W. BROGAN 


did not foresee that it would take place in the atmosphere with which 

unfortunately we are surrounded. In choosing its title all I proposed 
to do was to discuss the political aspects of American foreign policy. But 
it is impossible to avoid commenting on things that have happened since 
this meeting was fixed, and I shall try to do so objectively. 

I think the first thing is to express a belief of mine that the importance 
of politics in American foreign policy is exaggerated by most of the 
British critics. First of all, I think it is very seldom indeed that foreign 
policy plays a very important part in the campaign; interest in foreign 
affairs is intermittent, and it is comparatively seldom that the clash be- 
tween the parties, or even between the personalities, is over questions of 
foreign policy. Indeed it is a continual complaint of American ‘right wing’ 
spokesmen, and to some extent a justifiable one, that there is never a 
chance for the American people to decide on questions of foreign policy, 
because the two parties nominate people who agree on foreign policy—or, 
to put it in the simple language I heard more than once in the Middle West, 
they ‘nominate traitors’. There are a great many Americans who have 
views hostile to any foreign policy that the United States has had for the 
last thirty years, or perhaps to any foreign policy the United States could 
have. These people are not unimportant ; however, we shall have to accept 
the fact that at the high level of controversy between party leaders 
foreign policy is very seldom a ground of difference. 

In fact, the American voter, at the Presidential level, is not only not 
given a chance to decide between personalities with different views on 
foreign policy, but is not really given a chance to have foreign policy 
debated. During the campaign Mr Stevenson did from time to time raise 
questions of foreign policy, notably the cessation of atomic experimenta- 
tion, and towards the end of his campaign he did discuss some of the 
lacunae in the policy of the Eisenhower administration; but he did not 
stress this as one of the chief problems of the American future. 

There are two reasons for this state of affairs. The first is that Mr 
Stevenson discussed a great many local issues which could not be given an 
international character. The second reason is the kind of criticism he was 
making, or might have made, of some aspect of the Eisenhower adminis- 


tration: for example, a defence policy which Mr Finletter and Senator 
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Symington wished to be stressed would have been unpopular with 
Democrats as well as with Republicans. Both parties in their rank and file 
were in favour of an optimistic view of the world situation. 

The Democratic Party, coming out for efficiency in the Pentagon, for 
preparation for the possible contingency of a third World War, for having 
an Army ready for a minor war on the Korean scale, was in an awkward 
position, since they believed that the Korean war was one of the chief 
causes of their defeat in 1952 and they did not wish to have pinned on 
them the reputation for being a war-making party. For in all countries a 
vast number of people think that if you do not think of a thing it does not 
exist. The Republicans, the other way round, were rightly convinced that 
if any one thing accounted for their victory in 1952 it was the promise to 
end the Korean war. That is the second reason why parties did not discuss 
foreign policy in realistic terms. 

I do not, as a matter of fact, think that Mr Dulles’s decision not to 
campaign had any positive effect on American policy. He did not take 
advantage of this immunity to conduct an active policy other than the 
policy he would have conducted anyway. I want to stress that the official 
head of American foreign policy stayed out of the campaign in an ostenta- 
tious refusal to take part in what he would call mere politics, and that the 
American public was not encouraged to discuss foreign policy at that 
level. : 

Now, to come to some levels at which foreign policy is, in a sense, 
actually discussed. First of all, there is a great tendency in Britain to ex- 
aggerate the degree to which American foreign policy is influenced by 
specific racial blocs. People tend to forget that they cancel out; that it is 
only very rarely that you find a simple issue in which you can be sure to 
pick up votes and be sure not to lose any votes. Politicians are aware of 
this, and, of course, in a purely local election they may, and do, cultivate 
local racial groups; but at the national level they find it dangerous. Any 
reasonably well-informed politician in making up a list of candidates for 
state offices will be very careful to see that every single substantial voting 
group has somebody on the ticket; but this is not, as is sometimes too 
easily assumed, necessarily transformed into support for the policies of the 
country of origin so represented. A great many immigrant groups in 
the United States have very unpleasant memories of the countries they 
left. Thus in the first World War a great many German-Americans were 
very hostile indeed to Germany, as they believed, often falsely, that their 
grandparents had left Germany as political refugees. The same is true of 
other racial groups. 

These people’s picture of themselves as refugees for conscience’s sake is 
in very many cases false, but as a political force it adds to the general 
American dislike and distrust of Europe; and so to add up the racial 
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groups does not necessarily mean they are partisans of the countries from 
which they come. In many cases they see themselves as people rightly 
casting the dust of sinful Europe off their shoes and moving to a better 
world where these crimes of the old order are not committed. Nothing, 
for example, could be more foolish and unobservant than to think that 
people of pure British stock are necessarily Anglophile. Many people have, 
or think they have, a traditional Anglophobia to cultivate; otherwise they 
are letting their revolutionary ancestors down. 

I would not say that racial groups at a higher level never play an im- 
portant part. Indeed they may sometimes change the character of a state 
simply because there is a relationship between themselves and their country 
of origin which is not hostile. In 1940, for example, the Democratic High 
Command were astonished to learn from the early Gallup polls that they 
were doing extremely well in Maine. They decided, however, that they 
could never carry Maine, that the figures must be wrong, and they did 
nothing about it. Afterwards when the election took place they nearly did 
carry Maine, and they discovered that a great part of the population of 
Maine is of recent Canadian origin, and in this particular 1940 election 
voted the Democratic ticket because of sympathy with the policy of 
Canada. In the same way, in the elections of September 1956 the Demo- 
crats carried Maine, but not in the Presidential election; and this was 
almost entirely due, as you looked at the distribution of the vote, to the 
French Canadian vote. 

In the same way in other areas German voting groups, for example in 
North Dakota and some parts of Minnesota, are still hostile to American 
intervention in the first World War. They are very tenacious people and 
they still vote against what they would call the British candidates simply 
because that hostility all goes back to the first World War. People here 
often do not realize that a great deal of the strength of Senator McCarthy 
in Wisconsin came in fact from the old German stock who were most 
opposed to the ‘warmongers’, and indeed hence to any President who has 
been in office since. Every politician will go out of his way not to offend 
racial groups if he can help it, but they tend to cancel out. Mr Max Beloff 
has pointed out to me that one of the great unrecognized racial groups in 
the United States is the British racial group. Although it does not follow 
that people of real or supposed British origin are necessarily pro-British, 
they are certainly not likely knowingly to be led along the same path as 
Germans and other lesser breeds without the law. There is a genuine 
sympathy with Britain which comes not entirely from racial origin but 
from cultural origin, which is an extremely important political force that 
no politician rightly dares to ignore. I do not mean to say that the 
American politician in local elections, even as far as Congressional elec- 
tions, ignores racial groups—he does not; but the satisfaction his attention 
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gives them is a local job; it is not concerned with the foreign policy of the 
United States. He sees that X gets in because he is a Pole, another one is 
nominated because he is Italian, another because he is a Negro, but there 
is no necessary connexion between that and the policy carried out by 
Congressmen, or still more by United States Senators, once they get to 
Washington. It would be far too risky to concentrate on pleasing one 
racial group by openly espousing a foreign policy not generally popular for 
a prudent politician to do it twice. An imprudent politician can do it once, 
but then he does not get elected the next time. 

Now inside these general considerations what were the particular 
features of the last campaign, and what guesses can be made about 
American foreign policy as affected by politics? First of all, I am con- 
vinced that in 1956, as in 1952, a great part of Mr Eisenhower’s strength 
lay in his presumed ability to keep the United States at peace. It might 
appear strange to some people but I think it is true to say that from the 
Geneva Summit meetings right down perhaps to September 1956, at any 
rate down to Poznan, American opinion was moving with dangerous 
rapidity towards an optimistic view of Soviet policy. I was in America last 
autumn when the Russian farm delegation was moving round the Middle 
West, and an example of the backwash of propaganda was that when it 
was discovered that the Russians were actually human, that they could 
tell one end of a cow from another, that they had some notion of agricul- 
tural machinery, a great many people swung from a panic terror of Russian 
policy to a belief that they are really all the same kind of person. I know 
people who really believed that Russian policy had completely changed 
and that a series of bargains at the top between the two great Powers that 
count, namely, the USSR and the United States of America, could be 
carried out, and that General Eisenhower, because he was a buddy of 
Marshal Zhukov, could do it. This belief is one of the sources of General 
Eisenhower’s strength and of the astonishing and paradoxical victory that 
he has won. 

Why do I call it paradoxical? First of all, of course, because it is the 
first time for a hundred years in which a President has been elected 
without carrying Congress with him. There is no real parallel at all, be- 
cause General Zachary Taylor in 1848 got elected more or less accidentally, 
while this is one of the greatest landslides in American history. That is the 
first aspect of the paradox. 

Secondly, because of the distribution of victories in the Senate and in 
the House. It has not been true, as far as I can judge, that Mr Eisen- 
hower has necessarily carried in with him the type of Republican (when he 
did carry them in) who is most sympathetic to him. There are some cases, 
of course, in which he has done so—for example, Mr Sherman Cooper in 

Kentucky; and Mr Eisenhower is responsible for that in the sense that 
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after a great deal of pressure he induced Mr Cooper to leave the Embassy in 
India to run. One of the Republican Senators elected because of scandals 
in the Democratic Party in West Virginia is Senator Chapman Revercomb, 
so violent an isolationist, and in other ways perhaps so unfitted to be a 
United States Senator, that Governor Dewey in 1948 would not campaign 
for him and would not support him in his own state. In the same way, 
other Senators whose conversion to Mr Eisenhower’s foreign policy is 
recent, if it exists—such as, for example, Mr Dirksen of Illinois—have been 
returned probably as part of the great Eisenhower landslide which never- 
theless was not strong enough to carry in, for example, Senator Duff in 
Pennsylvania, who at any rate has been loyal to the President on questions 
of foreign policy. 

In Mr Donovan’s remarkable book on the Eisenhower administration 4 
(remarkable because it shows how broad and flexible are American notions 
of what is secret), it is said that Mr Nixon reported after the elections of 
1954—in which he did everything above and below the belt to prevent it 
happening—that the Democratic victory in Congress would have its ad- 
vantages, because it would make it more easy to carry out the President’s 
foreign policy than a Republican victory would have done. This was 
candid from Mr Nixon, and it is probably also true. There are various 
reasons for that, one being that the strongest areas of the Republican 
Party are on the whole isolationist areas, so that the senior members of 
the important committees tend to be veterans whose ideal polity is that of 
President Harding or President Coolidge. On the other hand, the South, 
which provides most of the Democratic leaders in Congress, has on the 
whole been internationalist since the days of Woodrow Wilson. So you 
must not think of the paradoxical Eisenhower—Democratic victory, the 
joint victory, as having in itself a particular foreign policy content, or as 
meaning that there will be paralysis between the White House and the 
Congress because they are of different complexions. 

What are the chances of collaboration between these two, the irre- 
sistible force and the immovable obstacle? First of all it is very important 
that we remember that the President can do a great many things without 
consulting Congress. There is no way in which Congress can take over the 
control of the foreign policy of the United States. A President of any 
mediocre ability, and even of weak political position, who does nothing 
cannot be made to do anything. You can, of course, prevent him doing 
some of the things he wants to do, especially if they involve money, but to 
begin with you have got to accept the fact that American foreign policy in 
planning and execution will be determined mainly by the wishes of the 
President. 


1 The Inside Story, by Robert H. Donovan, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956, pp. 
283-4. 
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Now will the President in carrying out this foreign policy act as a party 
leader? If he does he will run into quite a lot of unnecessary trouble. To 
some extent the degree to which Mr Eisenhower did run into trouble in his 
first term was due to the fact that he did act as a party leader, but an in- 
competent one. That is to say, he alienated the Democrats without win- 
ning the Republicans. In the first two years of his administration he per- 
mitted the emasculation of the State Department by Mr Scott McLeod 
under Mr Dulles’s general supervision ; he allowed his hand to be forced in 
various ways, in permitting foolish things to be said; and at the same time, 
by not continuously consulting the Democratic leaders, as Mr Truman had 
consulted Republican leaders, he alienated and irritated both leaders of 
the House of Representatives and Senators. 

Secondly, and this, of course, is the consequence which may be very 
important if, for example, Mr Nixon becomes President: the widespread 
belief among Democratic leaders that the Republicans exploited charges 
of treason against them has produced a degree of personal violent resent- 
ment which has not yet ceased. Enough important Senators are convinced 
that they were slandered, their party was slandered, Mr Roosevelt was 
slandered, Mr Truman was slandered, by the character of the Republican 
campaign directed against Communist penetration. Consequently, Mr 
Eisenhower in his second term will have in some way or other (as indeed he 
began to do in the second part of his first term) to make peace with these 
Democratic leaders and to assure them that they misunderstood the 
nature of the campaign launched against them. Since the recent results 
have shown that the Democratic Party by itself is much stronger than the 
Republican Party, this will probably be easier than it would be if the 
Democrats, in addition to losing the Presidential election, had also failed 
to carry Congress. The Democratic leaders who have survived this cam- 
paign can afford to be generous about it. 

The next point of difficulty in collaboration between the President 
and the Democratic Congress is, of course, that the Democrats will almost 
certainly conduct a campaign of investigation about the Eisenhower 
administration. This will mean that a considerable part of the time of 
Congress, especially the Senate, will be devoted to investigation of 
activities of various Federal officials, to long probing of the Department of 
State (I think you can guarantee that that will happen) and other things as 
well, propaganda organizations, aid to foreign countries, and so on, and I 
suggest that we should not take that too seriously. We must not think of 
it as a kind of Parliamentary censure of the administration. It isa party 
censure (I do not mean to say that they will not find plenty to criticize, 
because they will), but you must remember that the American people 
expect Congress to do that kind of thing; they expect it still more if the 
Congress is of another party; but that does not shake the fundamental 
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belief that the only important American official they have got to deal with 
is the President himself. Even if the stock of Mr Dulles falls, as it may 
well do, even if the stock of the Pentagon falls, even if some aspects of 
American defence policy are seen to be too much under the influence of 
Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, this is not equivalent to a 
Parliamentary Government having to make damaging admissions about 
its misconduct of affairs. 

One of the startling things in the first Eisenhower term was the degree 
to which people who condemned a good deal that was done or not done by 
the administration exempted the President from their criticism. Of course, 
there were plenty of people in Washington whose private conversations 
were scandalous and scurrilous, who made comments on the President’s 
golfing habits and so on. However, the contrast between the public image 
and the private image was complete; the average voter, even the Demo- 
cratic voter, did not impute, as far as I could judge, any guilt to the 
President for these breakdowns; they gave him credit for successes, and 
transferred the blame for the failures to other people. Of course, it must 
be remembered that this is not totally unjust. Mr Eisenhower is an ex- 
tremely astute politician, and has been for thirty years. He has not only 
become President that way but he also became a General that way. He 
began his active Army life as a lobbyist for General MacArthur, and I 
think it is a legitimate political comparison of the skill of General Mac- 
Arthur and Major Eisenhower that today one is President of the United 
States, while the other is an executive officer in Remington-Rand. Mr 
Eisenhower has been familiar with Congress for thirty years; many of his 
military talents are in fact political talents; and although he may not be a 
professional politician in the sense that Mr Truman was, or that Mr 
Dewey is, he is an astute politican as well as on the whole a wise man. 

Various things he has done appear to the public as undoing the mis- 
chief done by other people. For example, he is given credit for preventing 
American intervention in support of the French in Indo-China. In the 
same way, even in minor details, he is not blamed for appointing people 
like Charlie Wilson as Secretary of Defence : he is praised for undoing some 
of the peculiar things that Mr Wilson does. Thus, when Mr Wilson in a 
fit of civilian irritation ordered all the officers in Washington last Septem- 
ber to move at once into mufti, nearly twenty thousand officers besieged 
the tailors in Washington to get civilian clothes quickly. Somebody 
pointed this out to Mr Eisenhower; he had been an officer himself and knew 
that they were not over-rich, and knew also that American officers and 
American police do not look well in civilian clothes, so he cancelled the 
order. Well, he got credit for that, which he deserved, and showed a far 
better political sense than Mr Wilson did. These are two examples. But 
if he is going to deal with Congress, he will have to have more than the 
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adroit talents which he displayed as a lobbyist for the Army, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and which he has displayed during the last four years, 

Will he run into any doctrinal difficulties with the Democratic Party 
and with his own party, or into any general political difficulties which his 
skill will not be enough to cover up? First of all, unfortunately, he will not 
run into difficulties in one particular field with the Democratic Party. The 
Democratic Party in Chicago in 1956 produced on the whole a much worse 
platform than the Republicans, especially on questions of international 
trade. It is a continual complaint, and a legitimate one, of many people 
that the Eisenhower administration, preaching of ‘trade, not aid’, has 
done very little to make trade possible. If the Democrats had won they 
would have been committed to a high tariff policy far more extreme than 
anything since Mr Hoover’s time. This perhaps did not matter greatly— 
people are not supposed to commit themselves to much in supporting a 
platform; but it is worth while noting that, as far as the parties’ records 
are concerned, the formal record of the Republican Party at this moment 
on questions of international trade is slightly better in theory than that of 
the Democratic Party. It is a little better in theory than practice. It is 
believed, for example, that one of the reasons behind Mr Dulles’s sudden 
withdrawal of the offer to help to build the Aswan Dam was the pressure 
brought to bear on him by Southern Senators not to increase the cotton- 
producing potentialities of Egypt. But the Democratic Party can no 
longer be relied on automatically to be the party in favour, as it has been 


since the beginning of the New Deal, of more international trade and less _| 


tariffs. Since it is not the party in office this might not seem to matter, 
except that tariffs are a matter for Congress. 

Secondly, the Democratic Party will not find itself, in all probability, 
bound by any of the promises made by Mr Stevenson about atomic tests 
and so forth, but it may feel it is profitable to differ from the adminis- 
tration, mainly to make a record for 1960, or for 1958. It would be un- 
candid not to say that a great deal of political speculation in the United 
States takes account of the fact that Mr Eisenhower may not live out his 
second term. The Democrats may set out to make a record to be used not 
against General Eisenhower, who is invulnerable, but against Mr Nixon. 
This is an unkind and uncharitable view of politics in all countries, but I 
think it happens to be true. 

On the other hand, and this is of great importance to us in Britain, the 
Democratic Party is tied by its past to an interventionist policy. You 
would be surprised at the degree to which a great many Americans resented 
intervention both in the first and in the second World Wars; they blame 
the Rhodes Scholars, blame British visitors, blame the press, blame the 
seductions of the English-Speaking Union, and blame Chatham House. 
This is a view which is much more common just below the surface, and 
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sometimes not below the surface, than we like to admit. It is my convic- 
tion that there is a great deal of unreconstructed isolationism all over the 
United States, although probably more in the Middle West than else- 
where. 

The Democrats cannot play that particular card, because they are the 
party which was in office and in power in 1917, in 1941, and in 1950. They 
must defend the view that the United States is a great world Power. If 
Mr Eisenhower decides to act accordingly, that is to say, to take great 
risks, and to take responsibilities, he will, I think, be able to rely on support 
from the Democratic majority in both Houses of Congress. 

Will he be able to do that with his own party? Here, I think, you must 
discriminate by both age and area. In the eastern states, I think the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party differ very little on foreign 
policy. One of the few surviving veterans of the old school in the House 
of Representatives, for example, Mr Taber of New York, whose age is 
now 84, is perhaps the only unreconstructed isolationist left in the eastern 
leadership of the Republican Party. Age, of course, is not decisive. 
Senator Green of Rhode Island (who is in London today) is the oldest man 
who has ever been in the United States Senate; he is a strong international- 
ist in his views, and a remarkably lively 89. But, roughly speaking, age 
has something to do with it, and the older Republican leaders, as I say, 
come in the main from the Middle West and from areas in which isola- 
tionism is the Party line, and that is how in fact they get elected. 

Secondly, in those areas, of course, a great many younger men realize 
that the Republican Party must transform itself if it is going to survive, 
that it cannot live with these biases and this totally negative policy; but 
it will be some years before that group is powerful enough to offset the 
dead-weight of the old guard. Then we tend to neglect the fact that the 
Pacific coast is not isolationist, it is merely Pacific-centred. Senator 
Knowland is not an isolationist; he is a man who puts China or Asia first. 
He may, of course, not be the most enlightened exponent of policy in the 
Pacific, but he does not believe that American interest should stop at the 
Pacific coast of the United States or even in Honolulu; he believes it goes 
right into China. Of course (this I think is not uncharitable) Senator 
Knowland owes his political position to the fact that his family owns a 
very important newspaper in Oakland across the bay from San Francisco. 
I was much struck by the fact that the day after General Eisenhower was 
nominated the first evening edition of this important paper had one great 
banner headline: ‘Burlesk raided’. The local strip-tease show had been 
allowed to run uninterfered with as long as the Convention was on, but 
the moment General Eisenhower was nominated the police moved in. 
What struck me was that the nomination of the President was put below 


that. The Republicans on the Pacific coast, especially in California, 
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represent less an isolationist point of view than the one which is in favour 
of the diversion of American resources and interest to the Pacific. Until 
very recently at any rate their main concentration of interest has been 
in keeping Red China out of the United Nations and clutching the uncon- 
querable hope that somehow or other Chiang Kai-shek or Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek will go back to China as conqueror. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party at the moment is not only 
strong in able men of, say, thirty-eight (the age of Senator John Kennedy) 
up to Mr Stevenson’s age, fifty-seven to fifty-eight, but they are in office. 
There are able Republicans of the same age group, like Mr Larson and the 
two Mr Lodges, but they are not elected. There are also local reasons, 
personal reasons for that—Senator Kennedy is a much better campaigner 
than ex-Senator Lodge was and so on—but it is a fact that the personnel 
of that age group in the Democratic Party is represented by Governors 
and Senators. There are some very powerful Governors like Mr Williams 
in Michigan (who has now been elected for the fifth time) and powerful 
Senators, like Paul Douglas who must be the only person in the world 
combining these incompatible qualities: he is a Quaker, a badly wounded 
ex-Colonel of Marines, Professor of Economics, and a United States Senator. 
He is one of the ablest Senators, and there is no real Republican equiva- 
lent. There are a number of young Democrats who, roughly speaking, are 
strong internationalists, but realize that the Eisenhower policy has been 
one of evading responsibilities, or so they see it, and who wish the Eisen- 
hower administration would take a lead and would try to prod the Presi- 
dent into doing so. 

To conclude, it will be a mistake to take seriously conflicts between the 
President and the Senate which will be in fact either caused by a post- 
mortem on the previous four years, or conflicts created, if you like, 
artificially, to make points for 1960 when Mr Eisenhower will not be a 
candidate. Secondly, even in cases where the conflicts are more serious, 
where the investigation goes deep, where a real clash occurs between the 
President and the majority of the Senate or between the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Secretary of State whoever he may be, you must not 
read the situation in Parliamentary terms. Mr Eisenhower may be pre- 
vented from doing anything, but he cannot be made to do anything. His 
hand cannot be forced usefully. In all these issues and conflicts we must 
remember that during the next four years we shall have to bear in mind 
continuously that the United States is beginning to have some notion of 
the scale of its power, and in that scale we are not extremely powerful. 
The belief is not yet dead, although the Russians may in fact have killed 
it, that only two Powers count, namely, the USSR and USA, and that 
a deal can be done if the United States is adroit and strong enough. We 
must not think that the Eisenhower administration or the Democratic 
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majority in Congress will automatically think that conciliating us, building 
up Western Europe, developing Western Europe is the beginning and the 
end of American policy. American policy has been expanded all over the 
world, there is a new global view of American policy in which we have a 
place, but it is not a leading place. You will have to get used to the fact 
that among the capitals whose opinion and whose Governments have got 
to be considered London will remain one for a very long time, and other 
capitals, notably Delhi, and perhaps other capitals in Asia, will become for 
the Americans places almost as important, places whose sentiments have 
got to be conciliated, and places which will fit into the total American 
world pattern. 

I think our best hope is probably that the Americans who are now 
beginning to feel their power, or know their power, will also begin to feel 
responsibility for the use of it. But there is no way in which they can do 
that, it seems, without treading on our toes in the sense that in many 
cases they will be replacing us. But very seldom indeed will American 
policy be explicable in the simple terms of party advantage and racial 
advantage which many of our journalists concentrate on. I think in the 
next four years American policy will be rightly or wrongly determined by 
a view of American interest and world interest, and that view will not 
differ very much between the Senate and the White House unless either 
Mr Eisenhower remains totally inert, or unless, which I think is extremely 
unlikely, partisan feeling, or at least the Democratic majority, will refuse 
to collaborate with the President simply because he is nominally Repub- 
lican. The very fact that it is so much stressed nowadays that he cannot 
run for the third term is in some ways a handicap and in others it is a help. 
It is not totally a handicap for anybody, for the peace of the world, or for 
the unity of the United States, or the unity of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, that General Eisenhower is so much above the battle and outside the 
battle that it does not really pay the Democrats to drag him down as such. 
On the other hand Mr Eisenhower has no reason to hope that he can con- 
tinue to influence policy after the ending of this term, and consequently 
that at all costs he must make sure of a Republican victory in 1960. He 
probably wants a Republican victory, but I believe that his basic hope is 
to strengthen peace all over the world, to strengthen the United States, 
and to hope, but only in the third place, that this will help the Republican 
Party to which he is such a recent convert. 


Address at Chatham House 
29 November 1956 











COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY IN CHINA 


G. F. HUDSON 


NTIL some time after the end of the second World War those in 

charge of conducting foreign policy in this country and the United 

States did not consider it necessary to pay much attention to the 
theory of international Communism or, as it is alternatively called, 
Marxism-Leninism. Forrestal, who became the first American Secretary 
of Defence after the war, noted in his diary 1 in 1945 that he could not 
find that any study of the subject had been made in any Government 
department. Matters were no different in Whitehall. The underlying 
assumption of Western statesmen in dealing with the Soviet Union was 
that, although the Soviet political system might have been originated by 
men who were full of utopian revolutionary ideas, its policies had long 
been formed by rulers whose purposes, outlook on the world, and concep- 
tion of their own interests were not fundamentally dissimilar from those 
of politicians elsewhere. What upset this assumption in the years im- 
mediately after the war was the persistent activity of Soviet policy in 
promoting the establishment of Communist regimes in other countries and 
its intransigence over a wide range of questions in which mutually advan- 
tageous settlements of disputes appeared to be well within reach. Byrnes, 
who started out as American Secretary of State with such high hopes, 
admits in his memoirs ? that nothing in his previous experience as a lawyer 
or a politician had prepared him for negotiating with Molotov. This was 
not simply or even mainly because of the personal qualities of Molotov; 
it was rather because Molotov, a Bolshevik of the first hour, has always 
been essentially the diplomat of an ideology, and Byrnes found himself 
confronted with aims and concepts which were not only antagonistic to 
his own, but also for the most part unintelligible to him. 

During the last ten years, as a result of the cold war and the disas- 
trous outcome of the attempts to co-operate with the Soviet Union in 
world reconstruction after the military victory of the Allied coalition over 
Germany and Japan, there has been much more official interest, both in 
London and in Washington, in the serious study of Communism as a 
system of thought and its implications as a guide to action. The history 
of the Soviet Union, as distinct from the history of Russia, is now recog- 
nized as an important special field of modern historical study, and detailed 
work is being done on the vast mass of Russian Communist exegetic and 

1 The Forrestal Diaries. Ed. by Walter Millis with the collaboration of E. S. Duffield. 
New York, Viking Press, 1951. 


* Speaking Frankly. By James F. Byrnes. New York and London Harper, 1947. 
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polemical literature, which, however repellent it may seem to those un- 
initiated in the subtleties of Marxist scholasticism, is of the greatest 
significance for an understanding of the development of the Soviet State 
and its domestic and foreign policies. The most important feature of this 
approach to Communist studies is its concentration on what is written for 
the instruction of the faithful as distinct from what is handed out to people 
outside the party and especially to foreign visitors and journalists. The 
didactic works of Communism, like Hitler’s Mein Kampf, have always 
been accessible to the student of politics, but owing to the basic conditions 
of publicity in the modern world they have never made an impression 
outside the movement comparable to that produced by declarations 
deliberately designed as misleading propaganda. Many of us can remember 
a time when statements made by Stalin in an interview with an American 
correspondent carried far more conviction than quite contrary pronounce- 
ments on the same subject made by Stalin in works used as prescribed 
textbooks by Communist parties. As later events were to show, the latter 
were very much more in accord with the policy the Communist leader 
actually intended to pursue. 

These considerations apply today not only to the Soviet Union but 
also to Communist China, and are relevant to the question how far the 
ideology of Communism has been modified or transformed by being trans- 
planted from a Russian to a Chinese environment. That there would be 
some degree of alteration was only to be expected. Marxism, a product of 
Western European thought and historical experience, was modified by 
being exported to Russia; the Leninist part of Marxism-Leninism is 
indeed the specific Russian contribution to Communism, even though in 
some respects Lenin’s ideas may be regarded simply as an adaptation of 
the teachings of Marx to the circumstances of a later period. Re-export to 
China involved a change of environment at least as great as that from 
Western Europe to Russia. In so far, however, as any political observer 
might have speculated in advance on the kind of development likely to 
take place, he could reasonably have assumed that the direction of change 
would continue the trend already involved in the eastward migration of 
the original doctrine rather than turn back towards Western liberalism. 
China shared with pre-Soviet Russia, in contrast to Western Europe, a 
predominantly rural and poverty-stricken economy, a retarded industrial 
development, a tradition of political despotism, and the absence of a 
strong middle class—all the basic circumstances conducive to a Bolshevik 
rather than a Menshevik development of Marxism. But, in addition, there 
was the factor of China’s prolonged isolation and resistance to the intrusion 
of Western civilization, which meant that the ideas of Western liberalism 
never had the circulation in China that they had even in Russia. It must 
be remembered that the influence of the French Enlightenment was 
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already current among educated Russians in the eighteenth century, and 
the fall of the Bastille evoked demonstrations of sympathy in St Peters- 
burg, but a century later Western social and political thought had made 
hardly any impression on China. 

It was only in the twentieth century that the floodgates were opened, 
and then the victorious creed of the Russian October Revolution came to 
China almost as soon as Western science or the principles of 1789. The 
Chinese Communists themselves frequently point out that they have had 
the advantage, from their point of view, over their European comrades, 
including the Russians, that they have never had to compete with revi- 
sionist Social Democrats for leadership of the working-class, the reason 
being that Bolshevism arrived in China with all the prestige of its Russian 
success in advance of any organized social-democratic party, whereas in 
Europe the labour movement had grown for generations before the Bol- 
sheviks captured power in Russia. Bourgeois liberalism likewise never had 
time to take root in China; the Kuomintang after a brief and unsuccessful 
experiment in parliamentary democracy developed an authoritarian doc- 
trine and reorganized itself in the ’twenties in imitation of the Communist 
Party structure. There was, therefore, much less in the Chinese environ- 
ment than even in the Russian to counteract the ultra-revolutionary trend 
in Marxism, once the traditional forms of society and culture had been 
discredited by the impact of the West and the educated class thrown into 
a condition of intellectual chaos. Add to this a complete disintegration of 
the old Chinese body politic, two decades of civil wars, and eight years of 
Japanese invasion, and China was indeed ripe, not for a programme of 
mild reforms, but for a messianic gospel of total salvation. 

In spite of these considerations, however, most British and American 
observers expected Chinese Communism to be of a gentler, more com- 
promising, and less fanatical kind than the Russian. In the early days 
there was the idea, carefully encouraged for tactical reasons by Communist 
propaganda, that the Chinese Communists were not real Communists at 
all, but merely agrarian reformers who had adopted the name. Molotov 
told Hurley in 1944 that he did not regard the Chinese party as genuine 
Communists, and more than a year later the American Secretary of State 
referred in an official document to the ‘so-called Communists’ of China. 
Later on, after the Communists had come to power in China, the notion 
that they were nothing but agrarian reformers was gradually abandoned, 
but it was replaced by the belief that China’s new rulers were nature’s 
Titoists and, in spite of the Chinese party’s unreserved support for the 
Soviet Union in its conflict with Tito, the hope was ever renewed that it 
was about to break away from the Soviet bloc and become an uncommitted 
power in the international field. All this current of belief and expectation 
about China has been very wide of the mark in relation to what has actually 
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happened, and it may be asked how such misconceptions have prevailed 
so widely and for so long. Partly they have been due to mere wishful 
thinking, partly to misunderstandings of practices which appeared to be 
at variance with the Soviet model, partly to exaggeration of points of real 
conflict or disagreement, but above all to the fact that nearly all observers 
with long experience and knowledge of Chinese affairs were quite ignorant 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine and incapable of judging whether the Chinese 
Communists genuinely adhered to it or not. Certainly no systematic 
study of writings accepted as authoritative by the Chinese Communists 
could have given rise to the belief that they regarded themselves as any- 
thing but orthodox Marxist—Leninists or that they failed to take their 
convictions extremely seriously. 

It so happens that the question of Titoism has arisen for the Chinese 
party in a new form during the last two months and has led to an official 
exposition of the party’s attitude to it which was prominently published 
in all Chinese newspapers on 30 December 1956. It was said to have re- 
sulted from discussions in the Politburo and undoubtedly represents the 
views of Mao Tse-tung himself. This declaration roundly condemned Tito 
for his Pula speech of 11 November in which he had criticized the Soviet 
intervention in Hungary. The Chinese Communist statement referred to 
‘the righteous action of the Soviet Union in aiding the socialist forces in 
Hungary’ and described the Hungarian rising as ‘the gravest attack 
launched against the camp of socialism by the imperialists since the war 
of aggression they carried on in Korea’. Passing to general theory, the 
statement explains that the correct Marxist-Leninist line requires avoid- 
ance both of what is called doctrinairism on the one hand and of revision- 
ism on the other. The Communist revolution, it is held, will only be 
successful if the universal truth of Marxism—Leninism is properly applied 
in the light of special national features in any given country. Doctrinair- 
ism means a failure to study the social and historical circumstances of 
one’s own country in order to work out the tactics suitable for carrying 
on the revolution on a national basis; it comprises not only the over-rigid 
application of textbook theory in practical situations but also ‘the indis- 
criminate and mechanical copying of the Soviet Union’. It is claimed that 
the Chinese party had in its early days suffered from this defect of doc- 
trinairism, but eliminated it through the Tsunyi conference of 1935, which 
was the occasion when Mao Tse-tung emerged as undisputed leader of the 
party with a free hand to devise the tactics he thought most suitable for 
the making of the revolution. 

This emphasis on the application of the doctrine in accordance with the 
particular conditions of each country, with the corollary that each national 
Communist Party is the best judge of what is locally required, is, however, 
balanced in the Chinese manifesto by a warning against any infringement 
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of what is called ‘the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism’. All special 
policies of national parties must be kept within the framework of this 
universal truth; any departure from the essential basic principles entails 
revisionism, which is a far worse sin than doctrinairism, since it leads to 
a betrayal of the revolution itself. Two fundamental elements of the doc- 
trine which must not be tampered with are the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the leading role of the Communist Party. 

Referring to the Hungarian crisis, the Chinese declaration strongly 
attacks Kardelj for saying that the Kadar Government need not waste its 
efforts on trying to restore the Communist Party in Hungary. The 
Chinese argument is that without the supremacy of the Communist Party 
there cannot be a dictatorship of the proletariat, and without the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat a people’s democracy, such as Hungary, could 
only slip back into counter-revolution and pass over to the camp of the 
enemy. Lenin, it is declared, ‘pointed out again and again that the theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat is the most essential part of Marxism’. 
Therefore Kadar’s first task should be to restore the Communist Party in 
Hungary; Kardelj’s failure to appreciate the need for this indicates a 
revisionist tendency. The Chinese manifesto thus states its view of the 
fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 

The advanced members of the proletariat organize themselves into a Com- 
munist Party which takes Marxism-Leninism as its guide to action, builds itself 
up along the lines of democratic centralism, and establishes close links with the 
masses . . . after the victory of the revolution the proletariat under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party, rallying the broad masses of the people on the 
basis of the worker-peasant alliance, establishes a dictatorship of the proletariat 
over the landlord and capitalist classes. The October Revolution is the road 
along which not only the proletariat of the Soviet Union but also the proletariat 
of all countries of the world must travel in order to gain victory. In spite of 
differences in different countries the revolutionary path must everywhere be 
taken against all revisionists and Right opportunists. 

It is clear that Mao Tse-tung is alarmed at the revisionist tendencies of 
Titoism and sees them as a contributory cause of the collapse of Communist 
rule in Hungary. He is the high priest of an immaculate orthodoxy rebuk- 
ing a heretic. The condemnation, however, is concentrated on Tito and 
does not include Gomulka. The statement refers to the passage in Tito’s 
Pula speech in which he said that the Yugoslavs together with ‘the Polish 
comrades’ would have to fight Stalinist tendencies cropping up in other 
Communist Parties. The Chinese writer denies that the Polish Com- 
munists had expressed any intention of joining in such a campaign and 
declares that such a policy as Tito proposes could only lead to a split in 
the international Communist movement. 

To represent the situation as a struggle between Stalinists and anti- 
Stalinists is held to be part of the tactics of the Western bourgeoisie and 
Social Democrats, and by conforming to such tactics Tito falls into their 
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trap. It is admitted that Stalin made ‘serious mistakes’, but these did not 
arise from the socialist system, and it must not be supposed that they 
discredit it in any way. Stalin unfortunately fell into subjectivism; he 
began to put blind faith in his personal wisdom and authority, so that he 
took measures which were often at variance with objective reality. But 
the Soviet Communist Party has been correcting these mistakes, which 
were Of a purely personal order, and there cannot therefore be any issue 
for or against Stalinism in the international Communist movement. It is 
‘extremely harmful’ if Communists think that there is. ‘In our opinion’, 
the statement runs, ‘Stalin’s mistakes take second place to his achieve- 
ments’, and especially, ‘he was an implacable foe of imperialism’. This is, 
of course, in line with Khrushchev’s recent attempt to undo some of the 
damage he has caused to Communist morale by saying ‘When it comes to 
fighting imperialism, we are all Stalinists’. Since in the Chinese view the 
struggle against imperialism is of primary importance, Stalin is thus to a 
great extent rehabilitated. 

There can be no doubt but that the attack on Stalin came as a great 
shock to the Chinese Communists and was not well received in China. 
There had been no advance consultation with the Chinese, or with any 
other non-Soviet Communist leaders, and the sudden overthrow of the 
sacred idol was damaging not only to the prestige of the Soviet Union in 
China but also indirectly to that of the Chinese Communist Party, which 
had been at such pains to build up Stalin as a great revolutionary hero and 
extol the success of his policies as an example to the Chinese people. 
Further, the campaign against the ‘cult of personality’ was embarrassing 
to Mao Tse-tung because of the way he had himself been built up in his 
own country as an infallible leader. The position of Mao was indeed more 
like that of Lenin than that of Stalin, for Mao was the leader under whom 
the party had captured the power of the State in the first place; he was 
not a successor who had had to fight for power with rivals in an already 
established regime. But since he came to power in a period when Stalin 
was glorified by the world Communist movement as an almost divine 
figure, and extravagant honours were paid also to little Stalins in various 
countries, Mao shared in the general exaltation of personal leadership then 
in vogue, and the Communist Party and Chairman Mao were invariably 
bracketed together in all the internal propaganda of the regime. Moreover, 
from his combination of offices Mao’s legal powers under the new Chinese 
Constitution are such as to set him far above any other political personage 
of the People’s Republic. At the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party held in September last year a very ingenious attempt was made to 
reconcile the unique status of Mao with the principle of collective leader- 
ship by explaining that Mao was himself the most inflexible champion of 
this principle. But since the death of Stalin it has been very obvious that 
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Mao has held a position of personal eminence in China such as no one 
individual has any longer held in Russia; as compared with Russia today, 
Communist China is an autocracy. 

The Chinese, therefore, have been anxious to effect the maximum 
rehabilitation of Stalin and to restore the solidarity of the international 
Communist movement, weakened and confused by the intrigues of Tito 
and the reckless anti-Stalin polemic of Khrushchev. The Chinese formula is 
fundamentally one of overcoming the contradictions within the Com- 
munist fold by re-emphasizing the division of the world into two irrecon- 
cilable camps and the need for Communists to close their ranks against the 
common enemy. All answers to questions raised, declares the manifesto, 
must proceed from ‘the most fundamental fact, the antagonism between 
the imperialist bloc of aggressors and the popvu!ar forces in the world’. 
The imperialist camp, led by the United States, is continually seeking to 
undermine and subvert the socialist States, as shown by its aggression 
against the people of Korea, its obstruction of the liberation of Formosa, 
and its instigation of counter-revolution in Hungary. The fight against 
imperialism is the class struggle on a world scale, and as the exploiting 
classes are gradually eliminated in countries which have effected the 
transition to socialism, the ‘edge’ of proletarian dictatorship should be 
mainly directed against the forces of foreign imperialism. Victory over 
imperialism, declares this document, depends on the combination of three 
factors: first, the socialist, that is, the Communist-controlled, countries; 
secondly, the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America which are striv- 
ing for national independence and are beginning to ‘understand who are 
their enemies and who are their friends’; and thirdly, the class-conscious 
proletariat within the imperialist countries themselves. 

In order to present a united front to imperialism all national Com- 
munist Parties must subordinate themselves to the interests of the inter- 
national movement. ‘Great-nation chauvinism’ must be avoided in rela- 
tions between Communist Parties, but so also must an excessive national- 
ism in small countries. Chinese comment is clearly sympathetic to the 
aspirations of national Communist Parties to be independent of control 
from Moscow—as China herself is—but extremely hostile to the Yugoslav 
type of opposition to Russia, which is regarded as irresponsible mischief- 
making and disruption. The Chinese approve of national Communism in 
Poland because it stands firmly on the principle of supremacy of the party 
and accepts military alliance with Russia, even though insisting on a revi- 
sionofitsterms. But the Hungarian revolt, if it had succeeded, would have 
demolished Communist Party rule and broken Hungary away from the 
Warsaw Pact; this, by Communist standards, is going over to the enemy, 
and the Yugoslavs are blamed for their equivocal attitude towards the 
whole episode. 
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It is difficult to deny that on Communist principles this condemnation 
is quite a logical one. Yugoslavia remains a country governed dictatorially 
by a party calling itself Communist, and its own regime would be im- 
perilled by the collapse of Communist rule in neighbouring countries, yet 
its leaders denounced the Soviet intervention in Hungary which alone 
saved the Communist power from complete overthrow. The contradic- 
tions of Titoism have indeed become so habitual as a result of the pro- 
longed balancing act of Yugoslavia between the two power blocs that the 
Yugoslav party can no longer be regarded as really belonging to the Com- 
munist camp. When Khrushchev tried his master-stroke of diplomacy by 
going to Belgrade without any prior agreement on principles with the 
Yugoslav Communists, he seems to have expected that Tito would be so 
grateful for being forgiven that he would allow himself to be reabsorbed 
without difficulty into the international movement. Nothing of the kind 
happened; Tito, without entering the Warsaw Pact or renouncing his ties 
with the West, began to lay down the law to Moscow and dictate who 
should and who should not be permitted to hold office in the people’s 
democracies. Having repudiated Stalin’s charges against Tito and given 
Yugoslavia a certificate of innocence, Khrushchev found he could not 
renew the attack on the Yugoslavs without an admission of his own folly 
in so easily overlooking their past sins, and he made desperate efforts to 
reach an understanding with Tito, all to no purpose. 

Now the attempt appears to have been abandoned, and Russia and 
China have got together in agreement that Tito is an intolerable nuisance 
—at least until he decides definitely to mend his ways. Denunciation of 
him remains much milder than it was in Stalin’s day, but there seems to 
be no doubt that the episode of reconciliation with Tito is now over, and 
this is an outcome of the greatest significance ideologically for world Com- 
munism. As long as it was officially admitted that a Communist State 
might accept economic aid from the West and be a neutral in its inter- 
national alignment, the boundaries of Marxism-Leninism had to be 
stretched so widely as to compromise the essentials of doctrine, to the dis- 
may and confusion of the faithful in all lands. Now the lines between 
truth and error, between friend and foe, have again been clearly drawn; 
there is once more an absolute criterion for distinguishing between good 
and evil. As a leader of the British Communist Party recently told a 
Party meeting: ‘Hungary is the test whether you are really a Communist 
or not.’ Communism has indeed suffered the loss of many supporters in 
Western countries, and the gunfire of Soviet tanks in Budapest has de- 
cisively set back Khrushchev’s former hopes of deals with European 
socialist parties. But what does that matter in comparison with the mas- 
sive support of the Chinese People’s Republic which hails the Soviet action 
in Hungary as necessary and righteous? Or perhaps support is not quite 
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the right word; China has rather been putting Russia back on the right 
road; Mao has been exerting himself to ciear up the mess made by Krusch- 
chev and the Soviet collective leadership. 

The voice of Peking is today one of the most unimpeachable Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy; indeed the Chinese may claim recently to have been 
the guardians of the pure faith which was in danger in Europe, and even 
in the Soviet Union, of being contaminated by revisionist heresies. Far 
from watering down the doctrine they have received from Moscow, the 
Chinese have become its most relentless and uncompromising exponents. 
Mao Tse-tung does not trot round the world with his Prime Minister in the 
B and K manner; he remains remote and aloof in the old capital of the 
Sons of Heaven, the teacher and prophet of the new China. But Chou 
En-lai breaks his journeys between India, Burma, and Pakistan to visit, 
as Mao’s spokesman, Moscow, Warsaw, and Budapest. It is China’s first 
intervention in the affairs of Europe. 


Address at Chatham House 
I5 January 1957 
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AN EARLIER MODEL FOR THE PACT 
OF STEEL 


THE DRAFT TREATIES EXCHANGED BETWEEN GERMANY 
AND ITALY DURING HITLER’S VISIT TO ROME IN MAY 
1938 
D. C. WATT 


T alliance between Nazi Germany and Italy, popularly known as 
the Pact of Steel, was signed in Berlin on 22 May 1939 by Ribben- 
trop and Count Ciano, the Foreign Ministers of Germany and Italy. 
It had its immediate origin in the meeting of the two Foreign Ministers in 
Milan on 6 May 1939, and represented a German attempt to salvage some- 
thing out of the blind alley into which their negotiations for a triple alliance, 
including Japan, had been drawn. These negotiations had been originally 
instituted at Munich, in the aftermath of the crisis of September 1938 over 
Czechoslovakia. Their course has been admirably analysed and set out by 
Professor Mario Toscano in his Le Origini Diplomatiche del Patto d’ Acciaio, 
from the Italian Foreign Ministry archives. 

German Foreign Office materials recently deposited in photostat in the 
Public Record Office in London now make it clear that the actual text of 
the Treaty of Alliance has a rather longer ancestry. It was known from 
the Ciano diaries, as from-the first volume of Series D of Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945," that Ribbentrop had produced a 
draft treaty of alliance for Italian signature during Hitler’s visit to Rome 
in early May 1938, but had withdrawn it on Ciano’s production of what one 
witness called a ‘counter-draft’,? stigmatized by another, State Secretary 
von Weizsacker, as resembling ‘rather a peace treaty with an enemy than 
a pact of loyalty with a friend’.4 Thereafter, the German Ambassador in 
Rome was instructed to let the matter drop for the time being ;* and Rib- 
bentrop told Attolico, the Italian representative in Berlin, that he did not 
think the matter was of decisive importance.® 

The texts of these draft treaties and still more the various preliminary 
drafts of the final German text make it clear, however, that Ribbentrop 
came to Rome intending a diplomatic coup of the first magnitude, the 
establishment of what would have amounted to a joint German-Italian 

1 2nd Edition, Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1956. 

2 London, H.M.S.O., 1949. Cited in later references in this article as G.D. 

3 Dr Paul Schmidt, Statist auf diplomatischer Btihne, 1923-45 (Bonn, 1949), pp. 
OTC The Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsdcker, trans. John Andrews (Chicago, 1951), pp. 


129-30. 5 G.D., I, No. 784. 6 Ibid., I, No. 774. 
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military alliance, with permanent contact between the military staffs of 
the German and Italian armed forces. The Italian counter-proposal was 
so innocuous that Ciano’s production of it must have constituted a diplo- 
matic defeat of considerable dimensions, right at the beginning of Ribben- 
trop’s career as Foreign Minister—a defeat which may account in part for 
the curiously secondary role Ribbentrop appears to have played in German 
foreign policy throughout the summer of 1938, in contrast to the pro- 
minence he assumed in the following year. 

The drafts are included in a file of the State Secretary’s Office, entitled 
‘Hitler Besuch Rom’,! which, like the majority of State Secretary files sur- 
viving, appears to constitute a collection of copies of the most important 
documents on their subject, for the State Secretary’s own use. The work- 
ing copies of these documents would have been, most probably, filed either 
in the Foreign Minister’s own series of files, or in the secret files of the 
Legal Department. In any case, they have not survived. Altogether there 
are eleven different drafts surviving, most of them annotated either by 
State Secretary von Weizsacker or by some other hand (possibly that of 
Albrecht of the Legal Department). I have given them the letters A, B, C 
(following the German Foreign Office numbering), and d, e, f, g,h,7, k, and 
m. There is also a separate ‘Secret Additional Protocol’, not given to the 
Italians, which I have denoted as 7. The important drafts are A, B, and 
C, which are alternatives to each other; h, which was most probably shown 
to the Italians on 5 May 1938; and m, which was definitely handed over to 
them on 7 May. There is also Ciano’s draft of a German-Italian Friendship 
Pact, which he gave to Ribbentrop on 5 May. 

The Italian invitation to Hitler was extended during Mussolini’s visit 
to Berlin in September 1937. There was much to be discussed, particularly 
after the Italian adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact on 6 November 
1937. There was the question of Spain. There was the issue of the re- 
newed Far Eastern conflict and the attitude to be taken to Japan. There 
was the question of German-Italian trade. Relations with Britain and 
France needed co-ordination, since each dictatorship appeared to have 
been doing its best to reach agreement with the democracies behind the 
back of the other. And, most important of all, there was the issue of Ger- 
many’s intentions. In November 1937 Hitler had announced to his 
startled generals his intention of conquering Austria and Czechoslovakia 
as soon as the occasion offered itself.2_ In February 1938 he had succeeded 
in removing the War Minister, von Blomberg; his Chief of Army Staff, von 
Fritsch; his Foreign Minister, von Neurath; and the Ambassador in Italy, 
von Hassell. In March Austria had been occupied, and a German frontier 


1 The file was filmed on Serial 348. It is listed in the Public Records Office as F.O. 520, 
No. 377. Documents are here cited by their serial and frame numbers. 

* The opportunity he considered most likely to occur was French involvement in a war 
with Italy. 
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established with Italy. Finally, there was the question of the South 
Tyrol, where Nazi propaganda was agitating the German minority. 

It is difficult, on the available evidence, to put a precise date to the 
original Nazi decision to offer Italy an alliance during Hitler’s visit to 
Rome, but the chances are that it was reached during the first flush of 
Hitler’s enthusiastic reaction to Mussolini’s acquiescence in the Anschluss, 
towards the latter end of March 1938. According to Weizsacker’s 
memoirs,! Ribbentrop had remarked to him some six months previously 
that a treaty would be due when Hitler’s visit to Italy took place, ‘and the 
contents of this treaty had still to be discussed’. But Ribbentrop himself 
was only Ambassador to Britain in November-December 1937, and felt 
himself very much out of things. The surviving German Foreign Office 
documents are equally unclear on the subject, as one might expect with a 
project which took its origin rather more in the fertile brains of Ribbentrop 
and Hitler than in any initiative from the German permanent civil ser- 
vants. An unsigned memorandum of 4 April 1938, entitled ‘Concerning 
political conversations arising out of the forthcoming visit of the Fiihrer 
in Italy’, listed six probable topics of conversation— 

(rt) Mussolini’s attitude during the events in Austria, which was based on 
German-Italian friendship. 

(2) Solidarity of interests against third-party attempts to disturb them. 

(3) Bolshevism as the common enemy. 

(4) Co-operation with all European States who have the interests of Euro- 
pean peace as much at heart as have Germany and Italy; and, in connexion with 
this, especially the relations with France and England. 

If an Anglo-Italian agreement should be reached before Hitler’s visit, then 
Mussolini could ‘go further into the relations between Italy and England and 
future chine my policy in connexion with this, especially in the Mediterranean’. 

ain. 

3 Relations with Japan and the Far Eastern conflict. 

It was possible, the memorandum concluded, that South Tyrol would 
be discussed. There was the question of Germany’s colonial wishes, which 
Ciano promised to support diplomatically on his visit to Berlin in October 
1936. Talks were in progress on a German-Italian cultural agreement. It 
was still to be examined whether the position and possible activities of the 
Germans in Italy was to be raised.2, No mention was made of an alliance. 
The only possible reference is that made in a cryptic letter of Weiz- 
sacker’s to Mackensen® of 29 April 1938 :‘We have further prepared various 
matters for the Rome visit which were discussed with you on your last 
visit to Berlin. As soon as we meet again—I hear this should be in Inns- 
bruck—I can perhaps tell you more about this. It is still however a matter 
of a project to be advanced if occasion offers [Eventuelarbeit], and not a 
firm plan.” 


1 Op. cit., p. 129. 2 348/201395-96. 
3 German Ambassador to Italy from 1 March 1938. 4 348/201 423. 
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The same day, the first three alternative drafts of a German-Italian 

alliance were produced, with a covering note. These were given the titles 
I, 11a, and 11b! (d, e, and f in my numbering). The cover note, dated in 
pencil ‘28.4.1938’ and bearing Ribbentrop’s typewritten signature, reads 
as follows: 
The enclosed drafts of a treaty on co-operation in the field of foreign policy 
and of the provision of aid and assistance are prepared for the case that the 
Italian Government should have the desire to develop the existing German- 
Italian relations of friendship, through agreements on military assistance in the 
event of a French or English attack. 


Draft 1 goes on the assumption that the text of the Treaty should be kept 
secret and the closer development of German-Italian relations should be hinted 


at only in a speech by the Fiihrer. This course seems the most appropriate with 
the text of the treaty to be concluded. 

Draft 11a is prepared for the case that a Treaty, containing a clause for the 
provision of assistance, should be published. In the relevant clause, no foreign 
Power is definitely named. The publication of such a treaty would give rise to 
much disturbance in public opinion, with all the political consequences which 
the Powers affected by it would, no doubt, draw from it. 

Draft 1b avoids this disadvantage, as the agreements on military assistance 
are reserved in a secret additional protocol. The treaty to be published includes 
only the clauses whose content could not be construed by public opinion as an 


intensification of German-Italian relations.” 

These drafts are paralleled by the set of three alternative drafts, 
labelled ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’,? filed immediately before them. A comparison 
makes it plain that the latter represent the application of trained legal 
draftsmanship and intelligent diplomatic advice to the former. Drafts 1, 
IIa, and 11b (my d, e, and /) are verbose to a degree, grossly repetitive, and 
written in typically semi-literate Nazi German. (They are also far too 
lengthy to be reproduced here.) This interpretation is reinforced by a 
marginal note, signed ‘A 29/4’, probably by Albrecht of the Legal Depart- 
ment, to the effect that alterations have been indicated in pencil, and the 
repetition of the marginal comment ‘Alteration’ in the same hand along- 
side every second or third clause of these drafts. 

Drafts 1, Ila, and 1b are only really of interest by comparison with 
A, B, and C, in that two typically Ribbentropian ideas were not carried 
over into the latter documents. The first of these was the provision for 
three-monthly meetings of the German and Italian Foreign Ministers or 
their representatives, alternately in Rome and Berlin, ‘so as to remain 
permanently in consultation on all questions affecting them in common’. 
The second, and more startling, is the inclusion of an optional clause on 
the casus foederis. The drafts envisaged three possible occasions on which 
the alliance’s terms would become operative. The first occasion envisaged 
attack by an unspecified great Power other than France or England on one 
of the two allies. This only obliged the other to remain benevolently 


1 348/201722-6, 201728-30, 201734-9. 
2 348/201727. 3 348/201644-7, 201648-51, 201652-6. 
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neutral. The second covered attack on one of the allies by France and 
England combined, in which case the alliance became automatically opera- 
tive. But in the third case, attack on one of the allies by France or England 
(but not both together), the other ally was obliged to examine how far such 


an attack was a violation of the common interests of the allies. If the 
second ally concluded that such an attack was against the common in- 
terest, then he was obliged to accept it as a casus foederis. 

The German Foreign Ministry translation of these Ribbentropian 
drafts into diplomatic phraseology reverses the order of the original drafts. 
Draft A corresponds with Ribbentrop’s 1b, Draft B with 11a, and Draft 
C with Ribbentrop’s Draft 1. The text of Draft A is given below. Varia- 
tions in Drafts B and C are footnoted. It consists of a treaty in five ar- 
ticles,1 a secret Additional Protocol of four articles,? and an extra sheet 
annexed to them, all dealing with the military clauses of the treaty but 
presumably not part of it. The copy cited carries the note: ‘z[u] d[en] 
A[kten] W[{eizsacker] 29/1v]’. Its text is as follows: 


1. The two contracting parties restate their full agreement that the present 
frontiers of Germany and Italy are recognized as final and inviolable. 

2. The two contracting parties will remain continuously in contact with one 
another to reach agreement on questions of international politics touching their 
own common interests or the general European position. 

If their common interests are to be endangered by international develop- 
ments of any kind, they will immediately enter into consultation on the measures 
to be adopted to protect these interests. 

3. If the security or any other vital interests of one of the two contracting 
parties is threatened from abroad, the other contracting party will make avail- 
able to the threatened party its political and diplomatic support, to secure so 
far as is possible the withdrawal of this threat. 

4. Should one of the contracting parties be involved in warlike develop- 
ments with a third Power, the other contracting party will avoid anything in 
the political, military, or economic fields which would be of disadvantage to her 
treaty partner or advantage to her enemy.® 

5. Neither of the contracting parties will conclude treaties or similar agree- 
ments with third Powers which directly or indirectly are directed against the 
other contracting party. 

The contracting parties agree to communicate to one another the Treaties 
and Agreements which they have already concluded with third Powers, or will 
conclude in the future, bearing on their common interests.4 


1 Draft B has six articles; Draft C, seven. 

2 Draft C has only three. 

3 These first four articles are identical in all three Drafts. 

4 This article was included in Draft B as article 6 and Draft C as article 7. Article 5 
in Drafts B and C is as follows: 


B and C5. ‘If one of the two contracting parties, without provocation on its part, 
should be attacked by a Great Power, the other contracting party will give it aid and 
assistance with all its forces.’ [In Draft C the italic words were replaced by ‘attacked 
by France and/or England’. ] 

Article 6 in Draft C reads: 
C6. ‘The contracting parties bind themselves even now, in the case of a common war 
arising out of Article 5, to conclude armistice and peace treaties only in full agreement 
with each other.’ 

oO 
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The additional protocol’s text runs: 


1. If one of the two contracting parties, without provocation on its part, 
should be attacked by France and/or England, the other contracting party will 
give it aid and assistance with all its forces. 

In order to avoid any differences of opinion arising in given cases, as to 
whether the obligation to implement the alliance contained in paragraph 1 
has arisen,” each of the contracting parties will enter on decisions and measures 
which could lead to a sharpening of relations or to a break with England and/or 
France only in full understanding with the other contracting party. 

2. If, against their wishes and hopes, the peace of the contracting parties 
should be threatened in the conditions foreseen in article 1, the two contracting 
parties will consult together in good time with the purpose of co-ordinating their 
military measures. 

To facilitate such agreement in given cases, the military commands on each 
side will from now on remain in continuous contact with each other and... 
(formula of the Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht).® 

3. The contracting parties bind themselves even now, in the case of a com- 
mon war arising out of article 1, to conclude armistice and peace treaties only in 
full agreement with each other.* 

4. The contracting parties guarantee each other the strictest secrecy for their 
additional protocol.® 


The additional note ® on the military clauses of the treaty is headed ‘Top 
Secret’ and reads as follows: 


1. Military Articles in Treaty 


The High Commands of the German and Italian armed forces will take up 
co-operation in the military fields after this treaty enters into validity and will 
remain continuously in contact with each other. 


11. Additional Protocol (Secret) 


The co-operation envisaged in article . . . covers the following subjects. 

(x) The securing and exchange of information on foreign armed forces, 
especially those of England and France. 

(2) Preparations in the field of war economy and armaments. 

(3) Exchange of technical experience in the field of armaments. 

(4) Agreement in questions of international law on the conduct of war and 
the rights of neutrals. 

(5) Exchange of officers. 

(6) Combined discussion on operational and tactical prospects. 

(7) Formation of principles on the division of strategic objectives to achieve 
the common war aims. 


Between the drawing up of these drafts and the final presentation of a 
text to Count Ciano, there are a number of other drafts which can best be 
dealt with by listing them as follows. 


1 This sentence is omitted in Drafts B and C as being covered by article 5 of the main 
treaty. 

2 In Drafts B and C this phrase reads ‘contained in article 5 of the main treaty’. Other- 
wise this paragraph is repeated verbatim as article 1 of the additional protocol to Drafts 
Band C. 

3 This article appears verbatim as article 2 of the additional protocol to Drafts B and C. 

4 This article appears verbatim as article 3 of the additional protocol to Draft B. It is 
omitted in Draft C, as its provisions repeat those of article 6 of the main treaty. 

5 This article appears verbatim as article 4 of the additional protocol to Draft B and 
article 3 to Draft C. 
® 348/201657. 
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Draft g. Treaty ‘undated’ with seven articles, Preamble, and an addi- 
tional protocol.! Its drafters appear to have abandoned the idea of a pub- 
lished treaty altogether, as the main treaty contains all the ideas embodied 
in the additional protocol to Drafts A, B, and C. Its secret additional pro- 
tocol is a word-for-word copy of paragraph 11 of the extra note on the 
military clauses of the treaty, annexed to Drafts A, B, and C, cited above. 
A marginal note states that articles 3, 4, 5, and 6 should go in a secret 
protocol. It also embodies in the Preamble the idea of recognizing the 
current German-Italian frontiers as permanent and inviolable, expressed 
in article 1 of Drafts A, B, and C. It may, indeed, even ante-date A, B, 
and C, though this seems unlikely. 

Draft h. Treaty of six articles with Preamble.? This carries at its head 
the typed date 6.v.1938 and a marginal note reading ‘Counter (?) draft on 
5.V’. 

Draft i. Treaty of five articles * with Preamble, entitled ‘Variant A’. 
A marginal note in ink at its head reads ‘6.V.[1938]’; another note in 
pencil, “7.V.38’. 

Draft k. Treaty of six articles with Preamble,‘ entitled ‘Variant B’. 
This carries the typed date at its head ‘7 May 1938’. Marginal notes show 
that the order of the articles was to be rearranged, and one to be made into 
a separate additional protocol. 

Draft m. Treaty in five articles with Preamble and additional protocol.® 
A French translation ® of this text exists, bearing the note ‘Personal file. 
Was given to the Italians but without Article Iv. WJ[eizsacker]’. The 
German text has each article typed on a separate sheet of paper. There is 
also a text of a secret additional protocol ? (document / in my notation), 
obviously drafted at the same time as Draft h, containing the articles 
noted in Draft g as to be transferred to the secret additional protocol. The 
copy extant carries the marginal notes, ‘erl[edigt]6.V.’ and at the side 
‘nicht iibergeben’. 

A comparative study of these texts shows a perfectly clear line of de- 
velopment from Draft g through to Draft m, and seems to make the picture 
clear. The German delegation, we know, arrived in Rome on 3 May. It 
had an unbelievably hectic programme ahead of it. According to Hitler’s 
interpreter, Schmidt, the Foreign Office officials had to become quick- 
change artists to keep up with the programme.® During this time, the 
drafts must have been polished and revised, until finally, on 7 May, the 
last draft, Draft m, was handed over. Unfortunately, the entries in Ciano’s 
diary make it quite clear that the offer of an alliance was made on 5 May, 
during a visit to Naples. The diary entry of 5 May reads in part: ‘Ribben- 
trop has offered us a pact of military assistance, public or secret, whichever 


1 348/201740-44.  * 348/201693-95. — *. 348 /201696-98. — 4 348 /201699-701. 
5 348/201753-58. 6 348/201750-52. * 348/201711-12. 8 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 385. 
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we prefer. I did not hesitate to tell the Duce I was against this... .’} 
This could only be either Draft g or Draft 4. Of the two, Draft h would 
seem the more probable, in spite of the muddle of dates at its head.? 
Ciano does not, of course, make it plain whether this draft was, in fact, 
actually handed over to the Italians for their study. He did, however, 
succeed in handing his draft of a treaty of friendship over to Ribbentrop 
on that day, as the copy * of this which has survived bears the marginal 
note ‘Italfienischen] Entwurf von Ciano iibergeben. 5/5’. 

The accounts given by Kordt and Schmidt of this episode make it seem 
likely that Ribbentrop did not succeed in getting Ciano to accept his draft 
on 5 May. Kordt states that Ribbentrop was furious, on his arrival in 
Rome, to find that no time had been set aside in the programme for a meet- 
ing between him and Ciano at which the draft alliance he had brought with 
him could be discussed. On the third day of the visit he tried to pin Ciano 
down, but the latter again escaped him. He was unable to discuss his 
draft treaty of alliance, ‘or, better expressed, his drafts for the text of a 
treaty to be published and a secret treaty’. Instead Ciano pulled his own 
draft of a vague friendship treaty out of his pocket. Schmidt says that 
Ribbentrop had a violent argument with Ciano. ‘As usual, Ribbentrop 
tried to rush Ciano directly into signature but unsuccessfully.> Ciano said, 
with a rather ironical smile, ‘The solidarity which exists between our two 
regimes has today become so clearly apparent that it makes a formal 
treaty of alliance unnecessary’’.’ ® 

If it is assumed that Draft / was the one available to Ribbentrop on 5 
May 1938, the subsequent variations become of interest, as indicating the 
reaction of Ribbentrop and his advisers to Ciano’s counter-draft and the 
revelation of Italian sentiments he gave to them. Ciano’s Diary reveals 
that Mussolini was more inclined than Ciano to take up Ribbentrop’s offer, 
and it may well have been their readiness to discuss the matter further 
which led to the final handing over of Draft m on 7 May. In fact, very few 
alterations were made, other than rephrasing and tightening the existing 
clauses. 

Draft h, as noted above, contains six articles, as well as the preamble. 
Article 1 recognized the current German-Italian frontiers as valid for all 
time and inviolable; article 2 provided for consultation where common 
interests appeared to be threatened. Article 3 provided for political and 


1 Count Galeazzo Ciano, Ciano’s Diary, 1937-1938, trans. Andreas Mayor (London, 
1952), p. 112. 

9% ‘Pig interpretation is reinforced by the fact that Draft h was the only draft other than 
Draft m which was actually handed over to the Italians, to be translated into French. 
Several copies of this French translation are extant in the State Secretary’s files, which 
could be taken as suggesting that it was to have a fairly wide circulation. (348/201681-92.) 

§ 348 /201748-49. 

4 Erich Kordt, Nicht aus den Aktien . . . (Stuttgart, 1950), p. 216. 

5 These were the tactics which he believed had paid off so successfully in his previous 
diplomatic coup, the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935. 

6 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 388. 
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diplomatic support where the vital interests or security of one nation was 
threatened, while article 4 provided for benevolent neutrality in the event 
of war, as in Drafts A, B, and C. A new departure was article 5, which 
provided for the development of economic relations through a special 
agreement. Article 6 merely governed the duration of the treaty. Article 
1 was to be valid ‘without limitation of time’. Blanks were left for the 
period of the duration of the remaining clauses. 

This developed into the two alternatives, Variant A and Variant B. 
Their only significant omission from the text of Draft / was of the second 
sentence in article I, which ran as follows: ‘Any attempt or efforts to 
counteract their solemn determination [i.e. to recognize the frontier as 
“valid for all time and inviolable’’], will be suppressed by them with every 
means available’. Variant A further omitted article 4 on benevolent 
neutrality. The text of this article followed exactly that of article 4 in 
Drafts A, B, and C. 

Of these Variant B was chosen as the pane for the final text. The 
articles were rearranged in order, and article 5 on the development of 
economic relations was taken out and made into a separate additional 
protocol. The blanks for the treaty’s period of validity were filled in to 
make it run in the first instance for five years. But, before their text was 
finally handed over to the Italians, Variant A was preferred to B, and the 
clause on benevolent neutrality was dropped. Also the clause making 
article 1 valid without limitation of time was struck out. And, most 
significant of all, the secret additional protocol was not given to the 
Italians at all. The final version given below was nearly as innocuous as 
Ciano’s own draft. The change from Ribbentrop’s original version is strik- 
ing in the extreme. It is not surprising that Ribbentrop told Mackensen 
not to follow this up. He must also have enjoyed himself in repeating 
Ciano’s own phrase, when, at the end of May 1938, he told Attolico, the 
Italian Ambassador, who had been attempting to follow up the matter, 
that German and Italian policy was clearly and unequivocally defined 
through the Axis.} 

The text of the final draft ? is as follows: 


Final German draft of German-Italian Treaty of Alliance 


Der Deutsche Reichskanzler 
und 
Seine Majestat der Kénig von Italien, Kaiser von Athiopien 
in der Absicht das Freundschaftsverhaltnis zwischen den beiden Landern, 
das auf der Ubereinstimmung der Grundanschauungen des nationalsozialisti- 
schen Deutschen Reiches und des faschistischen Italiens beruht, noch weiter 
auszubauen, 


1G.D., 1, No. 774, op. cit. 
2 This and the following documents are given in their original languages, together with 
an English translation of the Final German Draft. 
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in der Uberzeugung, dass die Gemeinsamkeit der Interessen der beiden 
Lander eine vertrauensvolle enge Zusammenarbeit erfordert, 

von dem Wunsche beseelt, ihre Lebensinteressen gegen jede Gefahrdung 
von aussen sowie gegen alle zersetzenden Krafte zu sichern und hierdurch 
zugleich dem allgemeinen Frieden zu dienen, 

haben beschlossen, folgendes Abkommen zu treffen und haben hierzu zu 
Bevollmachtigten ernannt.... 

Artikel I. Die Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile sind sich dariiber einig, 
dass ihre gemeinsame unantastbare Grenze besonders giinstige Voraussetzun- 
gen fiir die weitere Entwicklung ihrer freundschaftlichen Beziehungen schafft. 

Artikel 11, Falls die Sicherheit oder andere wichtige Interessen eines der 
Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile von aussen her bedroht werden sollten, 
wird der andere Hohe Vertragschliessende Teil dem bedrohten Teil unver- 
ziiglich seine politische und diplomatische Unterstiitzung zuteil werden lassen, 
um nach Moéglichkeit zur Beseitigung dieser Bedrohung beizutragen. 

Artikel 111, Die Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile werden, falls ihre ge- 
meinsamen Lebensinteressen durch internationale Ereignisse irgendwelcher 
Art gefahrdet werden sollten, sich unverziiglich dariiber ins Benehmen setzen, 
welche Massnahmen sie zur Wahrung dieser Interessen ergreifen werden. 

Artikel Iv.1 Artikel 1* dieses(r) Vertrages gilt ohne zeitliche Beschrankung. 
Die iibrigen Bestimmungen dieses Vertrages sollen auf finf Jahre in Geltung 
bleiben. Spitestens sechs Monate vor Ablauf dieses Vertrages sollen Verhand- 
lungen iiber seine Fortdauer eingeleitet werden. 

Dieser Vertrag soll ratifiziert und die Ratifikationsurkunden so bald als 
moglich in . . . ausgetauscht werden. 

Der Vertrag tritt im Tage nach dem Austausch der Ratifikationsurkunden 
in Kraft. 


Zusatzprotokoll 


Die Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile sind iibereingekommen, ihren gegen- 
wartigen Handelsverkehr noch weiter auszubauen sowie die Grundlagen einer 
noch weitergehenden wirtschaftlichen Zusammenarbeit festzulegen. Zu diesem 
Zwecke werden sie baldméglichst Sonderabkommen schliessen. 


[Translation] 


The German Reichschancellor 
and 
His Majesty the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia, 

with the intention of further consolidating the friendly relations between their two 
countries which rest on the harmony of the basic philosophies of the National Socialist 
German Reich and Fascist Italy, 

in the conviction that the community of interests of the two lands calls for a close and 
confident collaboration, 

inspired by the desire to secure their vital interests against every external source of 
danger as against all subversive forces, and hereby to serve simultaneously the cause of 
common peace, 

have resolved to make the following agreement, and have for this purpose named as 
plenipotentiaries .. . 

Article I. The High Contracting Parties are agreed that their common inviolable 
frontiers create specially favourable conditions for the further development of their 
friendly relations. 

Article II. Should the security or other important interests of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties be threatened from without, the other High Contracting Party will afford 





1 This originally read v, and was converted in pencil to 1v. The missing Article 1v read 
as follows: ‘Sollte einer der Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile in kriegerische Verwicklungen 
mit einem dritten Macht geraten, so wird der andere Hohe Vertragschliessende Teil auf 
politischem, militarischem, und wirtschaftlichem Gebiet alles vermeiden, was dem anderen 
Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teil zum Schaden, oder dessen Gegner zum Vorteil gereichen 
kénnte.’ 

2 Words struck out in pencil in the original text are shown in italics. 
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the Party threatened immediate diplomatic support in order to remove this threat so far 
as is possible. 

Article I1I, Should their vital common interests be endangered by international 
events of any kind whatsoever, the High Contracting Parties will at once enter into con- 
sultations one with another, on what measures they shall take to protect their interests. 

Article IV.1_ Article? I of this Treaty is valid without limit of time. The remaining 
provisions of this Treaty shall remain in operation for five years. At the latest six months 
before the expiry of this Treaty, negotiations on its prolongation shall be initiated. 

This Treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification be exchanged as soon 
as possible in . . . The Treaty enters into validity the day after the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. 

Additional protocol. The High Contracting Parties are agreed to consolidate their 
present trade further as to establish the bases for a yet further continuing economic co- 
operation. In this purpose they will conclude special agreements as soon as possible. 


The text of the Secret Additional Protocol read as follows: 


Geheim! 
Zusatzprotokoll 
Bei Abschluss des Abkommens von . . . sind die Hohen Vertragschliessen- 
den Teile iibereingekommen: 
Artikel I 


Falls einer der Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile von Frankreich und 
Grossbritannien angegriffen werden solite, ohne dass dieser Angriff von seiner 
Seite provoziert wurde, es wird ihm der andere Hohe Vertragschliessende Teil 
unverziiglich mit allen seinen militarischen Kraften zu Lande, zu Wasser, und in 
der Luft Hilfe und Beistand gewahren. 


Artikel II 

Falls entgegen den aufrichtigen Wiinschen und Hoffnungen der Hohen 
Vertragschliessenden Teile der Frieden unter den in Artikel 1 vorgesehenen 
Umstanden bedroht werden sollte, werden sich die Hohen Vertragschliessenden 
Teile unverziiglich iiber ihre in Biindnisfallen eintretenden militarischen Mass- 
nahmen verstandigen. 

Die Oberkommandos der deutschen und der italienischen Wehrmacht wer- 
den nach Inkrafttreten dieses Vertrages die Zusammenarbeit auf militarischem 
Gebiet aufnehmen und zu diesem Zwecke dauernd miteinander in Verbindung 
bleiben. 


Artikel III 

Die Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile verpflichten sich schon jetzt im Falle 
eines auf Grund des Artikels 111 [sic] gemeinsam gefiihrten Krieges Verhand- 
lungen irgendwelcher Art mit dem Feinde nur in gegenseitigem Einvernehmen 
einzuleiten und Waffenstillstand wie Vorfrieden und Frieden nur in vollem 
Einverstandnis miteinander abzuschliessen. 


Artikel IV 
Die Hohen Vertragschliessenden Teile sichern sich gegenseitig die strengste 
Geheimhaltung dieses Vertrages in allen seinen Teilen zu. 


[Translation] 
Secret! 
Additional Protocol 


On the conclusion of the agreement of . . . the High Contracting Parties are agreed: 
Article I. Should one of the High Contracting Parties be attacked by France and Great 
Britain, without their attack being provoked on its side, the other High Contracting Party 





1 This originally read v, and was converted in pencil to 1v. The missing Article 1v 
read as follows: [translation] ‘Should one of the High Contracting Parties be involved in 
warlike developments with a third Power, the other High Contracting Party will avoid 
everything in the political, military, and economic fields which could operate to the detri- 
ment of the other High Contracting Party or to the advantage of his opponent.’ 

2 Words struck out in pencil in the original text are shown in italics, 
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will at once afford it aid and assistance with all its military forces on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 

Article 11. If, contrary to the sincere desires and expectations of the High Contracting 
Parties, peace should be threatened under the conditions envisaged in Article 1, the High 
Contracting Parties will immediately consult one another on the military measures to be 
entered upon in the casus foederis. 

After the entry into validity of this treaty, the High Commands of the German and 
Italian armed forces will take up co-operation in the military fields and will for this purpose 
remain in continuous contact with one another. 

Article 111. The High Contracting Parties bind themselves even now, in the event 
of a war waged in co-operation on the basis of Article 11, to initiate negotiations of any kind 
with the enemy only in mutual understanding, and to conclude armistices, peace pre- 
liminaries, and peace itself only in complete agreement with each other. 

Article 1V. The High Contracting Parties guarantee each other the utmost secrecy for 
this Treaty in all its parts. 


The text of Count Ciano’s Draft Treaty of Friendship fully deserves 
Weizsicker’s description of it. It is as follows: 


Preamble. Sa Majesté le Roi d’Italie, Empereur d’Ethiopie et le Fiihrer et 
Chancelier du Reich 

en tenant compte des rapports d’étroite amitié et de confiante collaboration 
existant entre les deux Pays 

et désirant réaffirmer solennellement les bases sur lesquelles ces rapports sont 
établis a fin de consolider et d’assurer le développement de leur amitié et de 
leur collaboration dans leur intérét réciproque et dans l’intérét de la paix générale 

ont décidé de conclure un Accord et dans ce but ont désigné comme leurs 
Plenipotentiaires respectifs 

omissis 

Art. 1 [sic]. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes reconnaissent dans l’existence 
et le respect de leurs frontiéres communes une condition particuliérement favor- 
able au developpement de leurs relations et réaffirment leur volonté de ne pas 
avoir recours, dans leurs relations réciproques, 4 la guerre comme instrument de 
leur politique nationale et de régler par des moyens pacifiques tous les différends 
et conflicts qui pourraient surgir entre Elles. 

Article 2. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes s’engagent a ne pas tolérer sur 
les territoires respectifs ou aider en aucune maniére toute activité qui serait 
dirigée contre l’intégrité territoriale ou l’ordre établi de l’autre Partie contrac- 
tante ou de nature telle 4 préjuger les relations amicales existant entre les deux 
Pays. 

Article 3. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes sont d’accord de resserrer et 
développer leurs échanges commerciaux actuels ainsi que de rechercher les 
conditions d’une collaboration économique plus large. A cette fin des Accord 
[sic] particuliers seront conclus au plus tét. 

Article 4. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes conviennent que rien dans le 
présent Accord sera considéré comme contraire aux engagements internationaux 
des deux Pays. 

Article 5. Le présent Accord aura une durée de ro ans. S’il ne sera pas dé- 
noncé un an avant son échéance, il sera considéré comme renouvelé pour dix 
ans. 
Article 6. Le présent Accord sera ratifié. Il entrera en vigueur le jour de 
l’échange des instruments de ratification. 

Cet échange aura lieu... 

En foi de quoi 

Faita... 


Inevitably, some of the reconstruction of this course of events during 
Hitler’s visit to Rome must be very tentative. The Nazi methods of keep- 
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ing or making minutes of conversations of diplomatic importance were 
amateurish in the extreme, and for once Schmidt, whose records of Hitler’s 
many conferences are of such great historical value, although he accom- 
panied Ribbentrop on the journey to Rome, was not employed as his 
interpreter. In his place a career diplomat, Hans Thomsen, usually 
stationed in the Washington Embassy, acted as interpreter. No notes of 
his have survived. According to Professor Toscano, such Italian records of 
these talks as have survived have been rendered illegible by damp.! The 
documents published above should show, however, how great a rebuff 
Ribbentrop suffered on this visit to Rome. 

The last laugh was, however, Ribbentrop’s. When, in May 19309, tiring 
of the negotiations with the Japanese, he proposed a bilateral alliance to 
Mussolini and this was accepted, the Italians left the drafting of the text 
almost entirely to the Germans. The German drafters seemed to have 
turned almost automatically to the drafts prepared the previous year. In 
the two alternative drafts,? apparently prepared for Ribbentrop before he 
visited Milan on 6 May to confer with Count Ciano, the first five articles of 
the first draft of a treaty of seven articles correspond word for word with 
the Draft A of 1938 printed above. The second draft of a treaty of eleven 
articles contains no less than eight articles lifted almost verbatim from the 
main text and additional secret Protocol of Draft C. And in the final text 
of the Treaty as signed in Berlin on 22 May 1939,° articles 1, 11, and 111 
reproduce verbatim either part or the whole of articles 2, 3, and 5 of Drafts 
A, B, and C; article 1v parallels closely both Ribbentrop’s ideas as ex- 
pressed in his original alternative Drafts, d, e, and f, and articles 1 and 2 
of the secret additional protocol of Drafts A and B; and article v parallels 
very closely article 3 of the secret additional protocol to drafts A and B 
(article 6 of the main treaty of Draft C). Only article v1 of the Pact of 
Steel and the provisions of the secret protocol represent any new departure 
from the texts with which Ribbentrop approached Ciano almost exactly 
a year before. 


October 1956 


1 Le Origini Diplomatiche del Patto d’Acciaio, 2nd Ed., p. 14. 
2 G.D., V1, Editor’s Note and pp. 444-9. 
3 G.D., VI, No. 426. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946: The War and the Neutrals. 
Ed. by Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1956. x+378 pp. Maps. Index. 9}” x6}”. 50s. 

TuIs companion-volume to Hitler’s Europe contains no introduction or other 

overt contribution (except for the republished World Maps) from the pen of its 

editors. The reader in search of generalization must turn either to an occasional 
summary, such as Lady Constance Howard’s brilliant picture of the post-war 

Irish mentality as a ‘heavily-pruned tree’ or Mr Kirk’s balance-sheet of Turkish 

policy—‘a nodule of harder material resisting disintegration and absorption by 

the stream of activity around her’—or else to the hundred-page section on 
economic warfare by Professor Medlicott. This is necessarily based to a con- 
siderable extent upon his official study of The Economic Blockade, of which the 
first volume was published in 1952. Unfortunately, it is not easy to estimate 
how far the author’s conclusions take account of work published in the inter- 
vening three or four years. One of the few specific later references is that made 
to Dr Nils Orvik’s official study of Norway’s neutral trade policy, but his 
criticisms of British blockade negotiations are left undiscussed. Again, in the 
case of Sweden it is difficult to determine whether the general section has taken 
account of the most recent information cited in a later section by Miss Agnes 

Hicks. 

In general, the five collaborators are to be congratulated on the well- 
sustained level of interest. The book brings out clearly the differences be- 
tween British and American conceptions of economic warfare. The accounts 
of the internal history of the different neutral Powers are often absorbing, so 
much so that it seems a pity to have left out Belgium, Holland, and the other 
neutrals of the first phase of the war. There is also plenty of material for tracing 
the excitements of commodity warfare, the history of which was popularized by 
Rear-Admiral Consett after the first World War. Swedish iron-ore, Rumanian 
oil, Portuguese wolfram, Skefco’s ball-bearings—each in turn gave hope when 
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hope was sorely needed, though the Achilles’ heel of the German economy, like 
the ‘panacea targets’ of the bomber offensive, always eluded us. But the 
strategic lesson taught by many intricate negotiations is a simple one—that a 
neutral does not favour the side which he hopes, but that which he expects, to 
win. 


T. K. DERRY 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Brookings Lec- 
tures, 1956. By Grayson Kirk and others. Foreword by Robert D. Calkins. 
Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1956. 
ix+158 pp. Index. 83” 53”. $2.50. 18s. 6d. 

In these ‘integrated lectures’ the Brookings Institution has succeeded in bring- 
ing together six very distinguished authorities who, from the vantage points of 
their own specialized fields, survey some of the “basic forces’ likely to condition 
international relations for many years to come. In so far as the series has a 
geographical orientation, it is in the direction of the underdeveloped and ‘un- 
committed’ countries: in fact, the last two lectures, by Professor Harold H. 
Fisher and Mr Willard L. Thorp, are devoted exclusively to the problems of 
Asia, with the other four, as Dr Robert D. Calkins points out in his foreword, 
providing a ‘broad framework’ for the discussion which emerges. Thus, in con- 
sidering the impact of mass aspirations on international affairs, Dr Grayson Kirk 
finds in the problem of East-West relations an illustration of the ‘new dimen- 
sions that foreign policy must have if it is to be successful’; while Professor 
Harrison S. Brown, in his lecture on ‘Science, Technology and International 
Relations’, sees a key to the future in the extent to which we can expect the 
‘large and crowded areas of Asia eventually to industrialize’. Similarly, Dean 
Edward S. Mason, in examining the ‘Emerging Requirements for an Expanding 
World Economy’, suggests that it is in these areas, no less than in the techno- 
logically more favoured West, that the foundations must be laid, through the 
medium of American aid and by other means, for a balanced expansion of world 
production of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactured goods. No: does 
Professor Denis W. Brogan, in his study of the ‘Conflicts Arising out of Differing 
Governmental and Political Institutions’, fail to remind us that, in the relatively 
less complicated field of public affairs, ‘our political warfare for the minds and 
adherence of the new nations will not win many battles in Asia, whatever it may 
do on Capitol Hill’ (p. 58), if we proceed from a rigidly Western position which 
insists upon every word, even in the language of politics, having precisely the 
same meaning in the East as it does in London or Washington. 

Stimulating and authoritative in themselves, these lectures should serve as 
pointers to more exhaustive studies on the vitally important subjects with 
which they deal. 

C, J.C. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BAsic DocuMENTs. By Elmer Plischke. New York, 
Toronto, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1953. xii+194 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Van Nostrand Political Science Series.) 10” 7}". 22s. 


Most of the documents in this collection are concerned with legal forms and 
practices (including questions of protocol) in inter-State relationships, and 
with the constitutional structure of organizations such as the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States. The collection is designed to supple- 
ment the general textbooks on international relations used by American 
students. The index is surprisingly poor, but the documents seem to have been 
carefully selected and to be accurately represented, 
G, L. Goopwin 
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OVER DE STUDIE DER INTERNATIONALE STAATKUNDE. Rede uitgesproken bij de 
aanvaarding van het ambt van bijzonder hoogleraar aan de Rijksuniversi- 
teit te Leiden op 19 oktober 1956. By B. H. M. Viekke. The Hague, Het 
Nederlandsch Genootschap voor Internationale Zaken, 1956. 24 pp. 
84” x52”. No price. 

Dr VLEKKE’s inaugural lecture as professor of international politics at the 
University of Leiden makes excellent reading, and, were it translated into a 
language generally known, would find numerous readers. His judgement is 
profound, his critical powers are great, and his learning is extensive. The effec- 
tive way in which he disposes of several weak theories concerning the nature of 
international relations is especially welcome. Criticism of this kind has not been 
too common, badly needed though it is. Mark A. THOMSON 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE NEw DIMENSIONS OF PEAcE. By Chester Bowles. London, Bodley Head, 

1956. xiv+391 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 83” x53”. 25s. 
In this book Mr Bowles surveys the contemporary consequences and _possi- 
bilities produced by four great revolutions which, in turn, created the United 
States, the Soviet Union, independent India, and the new China. The Marxist- 
Leninist revolution was, of course, international in design, but in the other cases 
the rise of anti-colonial nationalism was the principal common factor, and every- 
where the will for rapid industrialization has been accepted as the symbol of 
independence and status. 

Mr Bowles hates imperialism and he is strongly in sympathy with the upsurge 
of nationalism. He believes that the great task of the United States, as also of 
the former imperial Powers, is to ensure that the new nationalism takes its 
inspiration from Washington and not from Moscow and Peking. The issue as he 
sees it seems to boil down to the question of how the competition between India 
and China will be resolved. 

Being American, Mr Bowles rejoices in the Constitution of the United States. 
Being anti-colonial, he welcomes Mr Nehru as the executor of Gandhi. Being 
anti-Communist, he feels that the revolution of Sun Yat-sen has lost its way in 
the hands of Mao Tse-tung. Not being an isolationist, he supports the military 
measures which have been taken to contain Soviet expansion. But these atti- 
tudes, of course, place him in the same dilemma which has for long bedevilled 
the foreign policy of his country. 

While apparently seeking to analyse this dilemma, Mr Bowles succeeds only 
in elaborating it, and the manner of his elaboration will undoubtedly be more 
pleasing to his American than his British readers. Anti-colonial sentiments tend 
to get out of hand and fundamental issues are too often skated over in terms of 
superficial platitudes. Moreover, in drawing upon the experience of history, Mr 
Bowles subscribes to a surprising number of myths including, incidentally, that 
which attributes to the unconditional surrender demand a prolongation of the 
war against Germany. 

The main question with which one is left at the end of the book is whether 
the American ideal has as much relation to the new nationalism as Mr Bowles 
seems to believe. American constitutional phrases, he points out, have been 
adopted in Burma, India, Japan, Liberia, the Philippines, Korea, and Libya. 
But so, he also tells us, did they appear in the Soviet Constitution of 1936. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


THE PATTERN OF WORLD CONFLICT. By G. L. Arnold. New York, Dial Press; 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. vi+250 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”". $4. 
25s: 

Mr ARNOLD’s book is a study, political and economic, of the problems of the 

cold war and of coexistence, written from the point of view of the political 
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analyst who ‘can best assist the planner and the politician by reducing his con- 
cepts to the sort of methodical order that corresponds to the world we actually 
live in’ (p. 235). 

His analysis, particularly of the historical and political aspects, fully justifies 
this claim. It has two ‘buttresses’. The Atlantic Community is not something 
to be created but the ‘overriding reality’ to be organized as a fully-fledged 
confederation. (Perhaps it would have enhanced the value of the author’s work 
still further if he had given some more space to its practical implications.) 
Planning and State intervention are essential means of organizing the economies, 
especially of the lesser developed countries. 

Mr Arnold’s discussion of the ways by which the Communist form of 
organization, the totalitarian State party, was gradually fitted into the context 
of national movements is of particular interest. The appeal of the ‘revolution 
from above’ to the revolutionary intellectuals of the lesser developed countries is 
something which should be pondered on by all concerned with the drafting, and 
execution, of ‘Doctrines’. 

Communist strategy aims at world domination by allying itself with national- 
ist movements and capturing them from within. The essence of the present 
struggle between the West and the Soviet world is the alteration of the balance 
of power without, if possible, resort to global conflict, Mr Arnold argues. If the 
Western democracies can prove their ability to solve the social problems of the 
world under conditions of political freedom, the Communist drive for world 
domination will lose its major impetus. Yet it would be a mistake, Mr Arnold 
stresses, to denounce armaments in the name of social progress. ‘Both are 
essential, for unless firmness and patience are combined, wavering elements may 
climb the Communist bandwagon. Coexistence and the cold war are in fact 
two sides of the same medal. To win the cold war is to make coexistence 
possible, and the cold war can be won if the West maintains a high rate of 
economic expansion, helps to modernize the backward countries, and keeps its 
powder dry’ (p. 230). 

Since this book appeared the developments of recent months have added 
even greater weight to Mr Arnold’s analysis and policy recommendations. 

STEPHEN E. SCHATTMANN 


DE LA SoOUVERAINETE: A la recherche du bien politique. By Bertrand de 

Jouvenel. Paris, M. Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1955. 376 pp. 

8" x54". Frs. 990. 
THE title of this important book is somewhat misleading. The author is not 
primarily concerned with the question: with whom does supreme authority lie? 
He holds that this question has come to overshadow and obscure the more 
serious question: how and for what ends should political power be used? Before 
giving an answer he offers a long and suggestive digression on the role of 
founders of social organizations. He then considers authority, not in its creative 
and initiating role, but in its moderating and adjudicating role. He rightly 
remarks that it is something of a miracle that a free agent is usually able to rely 
on something essential to the successful pursuit of his own ends, namely the 
stability and predictability of the system composed by other free agents. Since 
individuals have an over-riding interest in this stability, whatever their 
private ends, the maintenance of a social atmosphere of lawfulness, trust, amity, 
and confidence, rather than the pursuit of some specific ideal or goal, is the 
primary duty of the State. M. de Jouvenel then investigates the notions of 
justice, sovereignty, and liberty—he has a largely judicial conception of the 
State’s duties, and the social framework which the State maintains should 
nurture rather than stifle personal liberty. 

Apart from the interest of his main thesis, the author makes many illuminat- 
ing comments on the classical texts of political science, to which his own book is 
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by no means an unworthy successor. The book also contains many fresh and 
original apergus—on the affinity between praying and commanding, on the 
practical realism encapsulated in magical ideas and religious ritual, on external 
constraints which merely impede me as opposed to those which affront my 
dignity. It is a pity that this excellent book is silent on relations between 


States. J. W. N. WatKINs 


JupatsM: Fossil or Ferment? By Eliezer Berkovits. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. xii+176 pp. Index. 83”x5%". $4.50. 
Tuts book consists of a critical analysis of the references to Jews and Judaism 
contained in Professor Toynbee’s A Study of History which, according to Dr 
Berkovits, are so closely allied with the central theme of that work that it stands 
or falls by them. His two main charges—both supported by abundant evidence 
and passionately argued—are that Professor Toynbee has misjudged the 
Pharisees and has been unfair to Judaism by representing the misdeeds of two 
heretical Hasmonean rulers as typical of the ethos of Judaism while regarding 
other faiths in the light of their tenets and not of the deeds of their adherents. 
In this respect, Professor Toynbee is once again unwittingly echoing Pharisaic 
doctrine; for it is part of Jewish tradition that higher standards of holiness are 
demanded from Jews than from others and that the penalties imposed on Jews 
for infidelity are sharper and more immediate in order to restore them more 
rapidly to the right path. Dr Berkovits particularly resents the exclusion of 
‘fossilized’ Judaism from Professor Toynbee’s list of living religions. Yet apart 
from quoting Mommsen’s dictum to the effect that Judaism is ‘the ferment of 
history’ (p. 147), he not only fails to make out a case for the vitality of Judaism 
in our time but even agrees with Professor Toynbee that Judaism has become 
‘stultified’ (pp. 129 and 133) as a consequence of the Exile. Is it really more 
flattering to be called ‘stultified’ than ‘fossilized’? This reviewer, at any rate, 
would prefer to be thought old-fashioned than foolish. Truth laughs at fashions 
and epochs but is incompatible with folly. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION IN FoREIGN AFFAIRS: Readings from 
Thomas More to Woodrow Wilson. Ed. by Arnold Wolfers and Laurence 
W. Martin. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xxvii+286 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $4.50. 36s. 
In his introduction to these Readings, Professor Wolfers, of the Department of 
International Relations, Yale University, says that there has been a general ten- 
dency on the part of students of international relations to ignore what the great 
political theorists of the past have had to say about the conduct of States to- 
wards one another. Students of political theory have equally neglected the 
international, as opposed to the internal political and administrative, aspects of 
their subject. This he considers to be a mistake, in particular because the 
approach to international relations of British and American political philo- 
sophers has, in general, differed from that of Continental ones. The difference 
has been owing to the ‘insularity’ of Great Britain and of the United States 
which, until recent times, has given them a security unknown to the European 
continental States. Consequently there can be traced in the writings of English 
and American political theorists an Anglo-American tradition in the attitude to 
international practice which still persists and which it is important to under- 
stand. This thesis is illustrated by twenty extracts, covering the ‘European Age’, 
from More through Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Cobden, Spencer, to Wilson. The extracts are well-chosen and 
altogether this is a very useful and commendable compilation. 


F. C, Jones 
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THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM. By C. A. R. Crosland. London, Cape, 1956. 540 
pp. Index. 82” x6". 42s. 


Tuts book was written as an answer to the demands for ‘new thinking on the 
Left’; but it can be read with advantage and also with a certain amount of 
satisfaction by certain sections of the Right who will note the criticisms of the 
author on the subjects of nationalization and central planning. 

Socialism is defined in terms of social welfare and equality. and his emphasis 
is less on redistribution of income than on changes in the sphere of education, 
style of life, consumption patterns, and industrial relations. In this part of the 
book the writer takes account of recent sociological and psychological literature. 
In another part he estimates the role of profits and wages policy and the effects 
of inflation. He gives a valuable account of the social and economic changes 
which have occurred since 1938, and comes to the conclusion that Britain cannot 
now be properly described as a capitalist country. 

The book is mainly about Socialism in Britain, but it also gives an account 
of the experience of the United States and Sweden, and, to a lesser extent, of 
Germany and the USSR. In the Preface, however (p. 12), the author makes the 
interesting statement that ‘Socialism now has more application to Britain’s 
relations with other, poorer countries than to internal class relations within 
Britain. Viewed on a world scale, the British worker belongs to a privileged 
upper class and he should concede as well as demand greater equality.’ 

Eric J. PATTERSON 


THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Cambridge at 
the University Press, 1956. viii+-204 pp. Index. 8” x5}". 16s. 


Tuts extended version of Sir Ivor Jennings’s BBC talks is to be highly recom- 
mended as an interesting, persuasive, and lively discussion of many of the 
practical problems in the penultimate stage of colonial government. Sir Ivor 
affirms that constitutions must be made to measure and cannot be ready-made: 
the Westminster model, the result of a lengthy process of growth in Britain, 
cannot be everywhere appropriate. The difficulties facing those who have to 
maintain a unity in government where communal difficulties exist can, he be- 
lieves, be solved in time by goodwill in continuing association. This makes the 
personality and integrity of the politicians who undertake the government that 
has been transferred the most important factor in guaranteeing success in the 
early years of self-government. The British should be warned that the habit of 
‘blaming Britain’ will persist after power has been transferred and will serve to 
provide some unity and to minimize internal party, or sectional, strife. Sir Ivor 
writes from his own first-hand experience, with sympathy and wisdom; he 
illustrates his points with many amusing stories from Ceylon, Pakistan, and 
India. It is not to be supposed that his commentary will be less valuable for 
African colonies poised on the brink of self-government. 
A. F. McC. MADDEN 


BIOGRAPHY 


HomE AND ABROAD. By Lord Strang. London, Deutsch, 1956. 321 pp. Illus. 
Index. 8?” x 5#". 21s. 
Tue story that Lord Strang has to tell is worth telling; and, be it said, he tells it 
well. When he joined the Foreign Service thirty-seven years ago, the world of 
the nineteenth century had been broken by the first World War, but the greater 
breach with the past, i.e. ‘Hitler and all that’, was still to come. In the years that 
followed, Lord Strang saw Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini at close quarters, and 
he gives some acute apercus of all of them. This volume is, in fact, a pertinent 
footnote to the events of the past generation; and it comes to the modern reader 
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with all the manifest advantages of a record made by a man who enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities as an observer of (also a participator in) the crucial events 
of our time. He saw ‘Munich’ at first hand; he later became Political Adviser to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, and, all through, he had direct access to the story 
of world affairs as recorded in Downing Street. Incidentally, he paints a pleasant 
picture of Ernest Bevin. Home and Abroad is therefore a book that the historian 
hereafter must consult. 

There is more to add. At college, the author of this book came under the 
impact of W. P. Ker and A. E. Housman, i.e. The Shropshire Lad. The latter he 
describes as ‘impersonal, forbidding and cold . . . and we trembled in fear of his 
merciless sarcasm’ (p. 35). No doubt, but the young Strang probably gained 
more than he knew from his Latin lessons at the hands of Housman. After he 
retired, Strang joined the London Library where he discovered, or re-discovered, 
Dante, Balzac, and Proust. Was it only after he had forsaken active life that he 
went d la recherche du temps perdu? 

A. F. WHYTE 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A Biography. By Frank Moraes. New York and London, 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. x+51I pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
83” x52”. Cloth bound $6.75. 35s. Paper bound $2.50. 17s. 6d. 
Tuis is both a political biography and a political history of India during the last 
forty years. Consequently, it suffers from its dual purpose, and the frequency 
with which the spotlight moves from Nehru to political developments distracts 
the reader’s attention. The style is prolix and repetitive at times, and the many 
quotations with which the book is burdened make it toolong. Yet it is a valuable 
guide to a vital period of India’s history and to one of the most remarkable and 
enigmatic men of our generation. 

The story of the formative years of the young Nehru is inadequate and 
sketchy, though it is admittedly difficult to improve upon his own autobio- 
graphy. His father, the redoubtable Motilal, was not the irascible and intolerant 
character depicted by the author. He had the natural bearing and authority of 
a Grand Seigneur, who was generous and tolerant, and devoid of querulousness 
or bitterness. He rejoiced proudly in his brilliant son, though he did not always 
approve the courses he followed, and expressed his views with vigour. 

The history of the Indian National Congress after the first World War, the 
fluctuating relations between Nehru and Gandhi, so revealing of their differing 
characters, the last years of British rule in India, the achievement of freedom 
through the partition of the Indian continent, and the first ten years of Nehru’s 
career as Prime Minister—all this is described vividly and fairly. 

The author helps his reader to understand the three basic elements in 
Nehru’s policy—his belief in democratic processes, his passion for social and 
economic justice, and his determination to shape a foreign policy based upon 
India’s independence of or non-involvement in the great power blocs in the 
world, the elimination of all forms of colonialism and imperialism, and the ex- 
tension of the areas of peace through the doctrine of coexistence. These are 
seen to grow naturally throughout the years from his experiences in Europe and 
India, and they provide a key to his attitudes to the vexed problems of Europe 
and Asia, which are sometimes so puzzling to the foreign observer. 

Mr Moraes does not tell us much about Nehru the man. He is concerned with 
Nehru the politician. One of these days someone, with closer and more intimate 
knowledge of the Indian statesman, will write the ideal biography. That cannot 
be yet, for happily Nehru is still with us, exhibiting all that aliveness, zest, and 
intellectual and physical energy in the service of his country which have made 
him so influential a figure in the world today. In the meantime, this is a book 
worth reading and keeping for reference. 


F, E, JAMES 
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Jan Masaryk: A Personal Memoir. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. London, Put- 
nam, 1956. xii+80 pp. 74$”x5". Ios. 6d. 

Tuts tribute to the memory of Jan Masaryk was first published by Sir Robert 

Bruce Lockhart seven years ago in a limited edition, which reached only those 

who had some special link with Masaryk and wished to be reminded of him 

rather than to learn much which they did not know. It is significant that its 

publisher thinks it should now reach a wider public. 

Sir Robert himself puts the question, does Jan Masaryk’s name still live after 
these nine years? This book is a plea that it should because ‘the example of Jan 
Masaryk may serve a noble purpose for he was to many people who knew him 
not only the first world citizen they had ever met but, in many respects, the 
ideal world citizen . . . his touch in regard to human affairs never failed him’. 

And yet Sir Robert himself admits that Jan Masaryk was neither a first-rate 
intellect nor an initiator of policy. As Foreign Minister in the wartime and 
post-war Governments he probably had no more say in policy than he had as 
Czechoslovak Ambassador in London in the years before the war. In both roles 
he tried to win acceptance for the policy of President BeneS: in 1938, as in 1948, 
this policy not only failed to win acceptance but was deliberately destroyed by 
the action of the great Powers, France in the first case, and Russia in the 
second, being the major ally on which that policy was based. 

From the disaster of Munich, Jan Masaryk rose a greater and nobler figure 
who brought to the work of speaking for, and to, his stricken country the 
essentially touching and human qualities which he possessed as a man. This is 
the portrait which Sir Robert, a close and intimate friend, paints in this 
‘Personal Memoir’. 

The second tragedy, following so closely on the first, literally killed Jan 
Masaryk. It may never be known whether he was murdered or whether he died 
by his own hand—on the whole Sir Robert believes the latter. Jan Masaryk 
should have been ‘a private face in a private place’. Instead, he had greatness 
thrust upon him and it killed him. Suirta GRANT DUFF 
VoyIsLAv MARtnKovi¢ 1 NJEGovo Dosa (1876-1935). Knjiga Druga. Vol. 2. 

By K. St. Pavlovic. London, K. St. Pavlovié, 18 Winsor Court, Moscow 

Road, W.2, 1955. 128 pp. 74” x43". 7s. 
Tuts is a disappointing book. It was to be expected that the emphasis would be 
laid on Marinkovi¢ himself rather than on his times. Who better, indeed, than 
his own secretary could afford us intimate glimpses of Marinkovi¢ the man and 
the politician, provided the secretary is also a man of discernment and observa- 
tion? Mr Pavlovié could be considered both; yet his portrayal of incidental 
characters, especially of foreign diplomats, is much more revealing than is that 
of his central figure. Has a certain amount of understandable hero-worship 
clouded Mr Pavlovi¢’s vision, so that even from the little that is said of Marin- 
kovié himself he appears as the dominant figure, quite out of proportion to 
his true status? Or has Mr Pavlovié failed to appreciate the immensity of 
political happenings of the period so that they appear as if viewed from the 
wrong end of a telescope? One is inclined to conclude both, with a clear em- 
phasis on the latter. Kosara GAVRILOVIé 


LAW 


INTERNATIONAL LAw Opinions: Selected and Annotated. 3 vols. By Lord 
McNair. Cambridge at the University Press, 1956. Vol. 1. Peace. xxvi+380 
pp. Vol. 2. Peace. viii+415 pp. Vol. 3. War and Neutrality. viii+-436 
pp. Index. 10” x6}”. 18gs. the set. 

THE publication of these volumes has been eagerly awaited. A study of their 

contents amply confirms the expectation that they would provide a contribu- 
P 
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tion of lasting value to legal history and, in particular, to the history of the 
practice of international law in this country. Their publication will be received 
with satisfaction and gratitude by international lawyers and historians alike. 

The ‘Opinions’ reproduced in these volumes are the Opinions—the Reports— 
of the Law Officers of the Crown on matters submitted to them by the Crown 
and relating to the conduct of foreign relations in so far as they raise questions 
of international law. From 1600 to 1872 the Law Officer who was the standing 
adviser of the Crown in these matters was the Queen’s (or King’s) Advocate, a 
lawyer versed in civil law—a Civilian of Doctors’Commons. With him there were 
usually associated, on matters of importance, the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General. Since 1872, when the post of Queen’s Advocate was abolished, 
the two latter Officers alone have been responsible for the Reports. There has 
thus grown up in Great Britain in the last three centuries something in the nature 
of aconstitutional convention to the effect that, on questions of international law 
bearing upon the international rights and duties of the State, the advice of the 
Law Officers is asked for as a matter of course. Thus informed, the Crown acts 
in the knowledge of the legal position as ascertained by the impartial judgement 
of persons whose advice is given on the basis—and on that basis alone—of 
international law. Diplomatic notes exchanged between Governments are often 
in the nature of special pleading and of a unilateral assertion of claims. The 
Opinions of the Law Officers are, in a distinct sense, like judicial decisions; even 
when their advice is directed to the expediency of a course of action suggested, 
it is expediency which is based on the legal merits of the problem presented to 
them. They are treated as confidential, and this explains why the Opinions 
here selected stop at the end of 1902—this being the end of the ‘open’ period in 
respect of which publication is permitted. 

These three volumes represent no more than an extract from a vast mass of 
material, as indicated in the ‘Note on the Sources’ at the beginning of the first 
volume. Lord McNair’s scholarship, judgement, and restraint are a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of a selection which is the product of many years of 
research. He has, as a rule, prefaced each Opinion or group of Opinions by 
explanatory notes and references to other documents and the relevant litera- 
ture. Apart from their intrinsic value, the Opinions provide good reading for 
the student of international law and, probably, for a much wider public. They 
are an excellent case-book—with the additional merit over other case-books 
that the contents of these volumes consist almost exclusively of material 
hitherto unpublished. Of course, their importance transcends that of a case- 
book or textbook. They represent an impressive achievement of permanent 
usefulness for the study and practice of international law. 

The Cambridge University Press has produced this work in a form worthy 


of its importance. H. LAUTERPACHT 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law: An Outline of the Law and Practice of the Constitution, 
Including Central and Local Government and the Constitutional Relations 
of the British Commonwealth. By E. C. S. Wade and G. Godfrey Phillips. 
5th ed. by E. C. S. Wade. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1955. xxx+538 pp. Index. 9” x6". 35s. 

THIS new edition of a standard textbook displays all the merits of its pre- 

decessors. It is clear, concise, and accurate. A vast amount of information 

relating to the law and practice of the constitution is presented in a style which 
may lack the elegance of Dicey or the pungency of Sir Ivor Jennings but which 
is never obscure or pompous. If any criticism could be offered of the mode 
of presentation, it would be that the sober and concise style occasionally makes 
it difficult for even a good student to grasp all the implications of Professor 

Wade's very cautious judgements. A little more light and shade might be wel- 

come, especially in the introductory pages. 
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So far as the contents are concerned, it is perhaps surprising that Professor 
Wade has devoted so little attention to the recent cases in South Africa in which 
the doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty has been reviewed. The judgments 
in Harris v. Minister of the Interior, particularly that of Centlivres, C. J., are 
commonly recognized, by reason of their learning, acumen, impartiality, and 
good sense, to rank with any of the achievements of the greatest masters of the 
common law in this country or the United States. In their wisdom, courage, and 
liberality of spirit they are reminiscent of the judicial statesmanship displayed 
by Coke, Holt, or Marshall, and it is a pity that Professor Wade has not given 
us his opinion of them—or of the remarkable judgment of the late Lord Cooper 
in MacCormick v. Lord Advocate (the EmR case). The doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty has changed greatly since the classic writings of Dicey and Bryce. 
Professor Wade has also adopted a rather conservative approach to some of the 
recent developments in the field of administrative law. Under the robust 
leadership of Lord Goddard the Divisional Court has made some remarkable 
advances (and, occasionally, retreats). Too much can be made of the import- 
ance of recent cases, but some of undoubted significance do seem to have slipped 
through Professor Wade’s very fine net. 


R. F. V. HEusTon 


THE LAw OF STATE Succession. By D. P. O’Connell. London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. xl+-425 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Cambridge Studies 
in International and Comparative Law. General Eds. H. C. Gutteridge, 
H. Lauterpacht, and A. D. McNair. No. 5.) 82” x52”. 45s. 


A NEw British treatise on the law of state succession was overdue. The late 
Professor Keith’s essay of 1907, which took the Report of the Transvaal Com- 
missioners as its gospel, was, in the words of an American authority, ‘brief 
rather than entirely detached’. Since that time there has grown up a vast body 
of precedent and practice, not the least important part of which is the experi- 
ence in the emergence of new sovereign States within the British Common- 
wealth. Dr O’Connell’s new and valuable contribution makes full use of this 
material, for he believes that ‘a peaceful transition from dependence to inde- 
pendence is more characteristic than a violent and lawless break-away’ (p. 274); 
and in this he is unlike Professor Keith, who took conquest as his norm. 

An important feature of Dr O’Connell’s treatment is the extensive use he is 
able to make of opinions of law officers of the Crown, covering the period from 
the Congress of Vienna until the turn of the century. Seventy-four of these 
opinions are printed as an appendix. Readers of Dr O’Connell’s pilot articles in 
the British Year Book of International Law will already be aware of the new light 
some of these shed on the Transvaal Commissioners’ report. They will also be 
acquainted with the new and illuminating way in which the author analyses the 
practice relating to concessionary contracts. Dr O’Connell may well be right in 
rejecting attempts to qualify the right to expropriate and in accepting ‘the 
universal proposition that expropriation is allowed for any purpose so long as 
the title-holders are compensated, and possibly so long as they are not dis- 
criminated against’ (p.-re3); but one might have wished to have the contrary 
arguments dealt with at rather greater length than is possible in the author’s 
somewhat brusque dismissal of them. A curious gap in the book is the lack of 
any discussion of the relationship between state succession and the nationality 
of claims; indeed the Panevezys-Saldutiskis Case, with its fertile dissenting 
judgment of Van Eysinga, is not even mentioned in the case list. 

But possible criticisms are far outweighed by the merits of this careful and 
thoughtful work, and the chief impression after reading and using it is one of 
wonder that we have managed without it for so long. It will find a place on the 
handiest shelf of international lawyers for many years to come. 


R. Y. JENNINGS 
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ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL 1955. Preface by Gilbert 
Gidel. Paris, Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1956. 
xv+835 pp. Bibliog. Index. 93” x6}". Frs. 2,400. 


UNDOUBTEDLY an important addition to the periodical literature of international 
law, this year book is quite different in plan and purpose from its contemporaries; 
for it is a year book in the strict sense, every section, including the articles, being 
concerned directly with issues and events of 1955. It is in four main sections: 
Etudes, Chroniques, Documents, and Bibliographies. 

The ‘études’, twenty-four of them, are all more or less short, and deal with 
such topical questions as Formosa, the status of Western Germany, the neu- 
trality of Austria, and so on. This is not to say that they are ephemeral; in each 
case the topical issue is used to illuminate and illustrate juridical questions of 
more than transient interest. 

In the large section headed ‘Chroniques’ we find analytical digests of 1955 
cases before the International Court of Justice and other international tribunals; 
a chapter devoted to the activities of the United Nations and other international 
organizations, which, avoiding repetition of material available in official publica- 
tions, gives instead a series of short studies of particular problems—such as, 
for example, the powers of the Secretary General, or the tripartite character 
of the ILO—particular attention being given to organizations specially 
concerned with Europe, such as NATO and the Council of Europe; then 
chapters giving the text of French treaties, digests of French decisions on 
international law, and a digest of French Government practice in the form of 
diplomatic notes, question and answer in Parliament, press communiqués, 
and so on; finally a day-by-day chronology of events of 1955 taken from Le 
Monde, the New York Times, and the London Times. 

The documents section gives the text of treaties and communiqués, and the 
bibliography has excellent short reviews of the more important works, besides 
a list arranged under subject headings of all relevant publications in the French 
language. 

Here is a new tool for the research worker and practitioner alike, and one that 
will rapidly become indispensable. Special mention must be made of the ex- 
cellent editing. The organizing of large teams of section editors, whilst main- 
taining a uniform standard of excellence, bespeaks staff work of no mean 
order on the part of the principal editorial committee. The whole work is 
beautifully planned and will be a pleasure to use. It needs no gift of prophecy 
to foretell that this number will be the first of a long and successful series. 

R. Y. JENNINGS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


REFLECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. By A. Loveday. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1956. xxi-++-334 pp. Index. 83” x52”. 42s. 


Mr Lovepay was for many years in the front rank of international adminis- 
trators. He now performs a great public service by setting out the lessons he 
has drawn not only from his own experience but also from a thorough study of 
the administrative problems which at present confront the heads of the various 
international organizations functioning in New York, Washington, Geneva, and 
Paris. 

His book is divided into two main sections. The first deals with International 
Secretariats; and here amongst much that is both wise and illuminating one 
may pick out as specially valuable his advice on methods of recruitment and on 
the maintenance of morale. The second part is mainly concerned with the right 
use of Committees in international work—what results should be sought by this 
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means? What form of Committee and what conditions of its working will be 
most likely to produce the results hoped for in each case? This section also con- 
tains a study of how to improve co-ordination between the various institutions 
which belong in one way or another to the United Nations system. The book 
closes with chapters on the right and wrong use of international machinery in 
the field of research, and on right and wrong methods of financial management. 

This is not a book for the general public. But the list of those who could 
profit by it is a fairly long one: it includes all those who, being permanently or 
temporarily enrolled in the ranks of international civil servants, need to reflect 
on the advantages, drawbacks, and prospects of their calling, and also the many 
national officials whose own work can benefit from that of the international in- 
stitutions and who ought therefore to be interested in seeing them efficiently 
administered. To these Mr Loveday’s reflections can be the occasion not only 
of reflection but also of useful action. He always knows exactly what he wants 
to say and says it plainly; and if his Shavian contempt for commas may slow up 
the reader here and there, it is a pleasure to follow the argument of a writer who 
is never vague and never long-winded. F. P. WALTERS 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF EXPANDING UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP. By Eric 
Stein. IMPLICATIONS OF EXPANDING MEMBERSHIP FOR UNITED NATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET. By Walter R. Sharp. Mimeographed. Fore- 
words by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1956. 77 pp. and 34 pp. 11}” x8?". Free of charge. 

ANY increase in the membership of the United Nations must inevitably create 

some problems and additional work for all its organs. But the size and sudden- 

ness of recent increases, and the prospect of membership rising to eighty-five or 
ninety, as the goal of ‘universality’ is deliberately approached, have made this 
evolution look rather like a revolution. The implications of this development 
are profound, even exciting, and not all of them are obvious at first sight. The 
practical problems it raises are often acute, and call for decisions of principle, 
the effects of which should be frankly faced and publicly understood. We must 
be grateful, therefore, to the Carnegie Endowment for having quickly called 
upon Professors Stein and Sharp to examine some of the problems, prospects, 
and possible consequences of this membership expansion, and to give us their 
findings in a brief, suggestive study. At this stage, this is what was needed. It 
is timely, perhaps even overdue; and one can hope that other studies will follow, 
whose main findings can as soon as possible be popularized, so that not too many 
people will be taken too much by surprise when the United Nations shows that 
it is not the League of Nations all over again, but is a different organization 
because it is serving a much-changed international society. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


THE U.N. AND THE CHINA DiLtEMMA. By David Brook. New York, Vantage 
Press, 1956. 87 pp. Bibliog. 8}” x54”. $2.50. 
TuIs book, by an American graduate student at Columbia University, surveys 
the quarrel in the U.N. over the question of Chinese representation and suggests 
a means of avoiding future disputes of this type. Mr Brook discusses the various 
criteria which States have applied in the matter of recognition of new govern- 
ments. He concludes, and most people would agree with him, that the test of 
effective control of the territory in question is the best guide to follow, as the 
United Kingdom did in the case of China. But he is aware of the political 
difficulties which complicate the issue. He proposes the appointment of a new 
U.N. organ, in the form of a body of jurists, to decide on all future cases of this 
kind; he recognizes that this cannot now be done in the matter of China. It is a 
good idea in theory, but one fears that in practice it would prove as difficult to 
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divorce political considerations from questions of recognition as it has been to 
take the American tariff out of politics, despite efforts to that end. 
F. C. JoNEs 
HISTORY 


DOocUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY I9g19-1939. First Series, Vol. v1, 
Ig1g. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. xcvii+1074 pp. Map. 9?” x64". r05s. 

DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY I9g19g-1939. Second Series, Vol. v, 
1933. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 
1956. Ixxxix+-908 pp. 9}” x6$”. 95s. 

VoLuME VI of the First Series of the British diplomatic documents deals with 
some of the aftermath of the first World War. Half of them relate to Far 
Eastern affairs between 28 June 1919 and 4 April 1920. On these the present 
reviewer cannot easily comment. They show the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which in fact was not renewed after the Washington Conference, suffering under 
various strains, due chiefly to Japan’s forward policy in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea, and the Powers jostling for financial advantage in China. The other 
half of the volume covers affairs in Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania during a slightly shorter period, the closing 
date being 10 January 1920. It is inevitably a very mixed bag, the subjects of 
which range from the possibilities of counter-revolution in Germany, via anti- 
Semitism in Poland, to the economic difficulties of Austria, the centre of the 
stage being held by the fall of Béla Kun’s Bolshevik Government in Hungary, 
and the disagreements between the principal allies and Rumania. There is 
conspicuously little from Belgrade; perhaps Balkan questions proper are being 
reserved for another volume. There is not very much except detail that is new 
to history, except perhaps some revelations on Italian support for the Hun- 
garian Communists. H.M. representatives do not seem to have found the time 
for many appreciations of current events in the countries where they were 
stationed. Most of them appear as advocates of those countries, although often 
not of their regimes; a conspicuous exception is Mr Gosling, in Prague, who 
appears to loathe the Czechs and to make no bones about saying so. 

The editors reproduce the texts verbatim, adding an austerely disapproving 
‘(sic)’ wherever a word has been mis-spelt or an ungrammatical construction 
used. They thus safeguard their own academic reputations, but the result is a 
little cruel in the case of one of the correspondents. 

Volume v of the Second Series is as carefully and conscientiously edited as 
its fellows but it must be confessed that its contents are below the average in 
interest. The centre of the stage is held by Germany, and the main subjects are 
the wrangles between Germany and the other Powers over disarmament, the 
first phases of Germany’s cold (or tepid) war against Austria, and Mussolini’s 
attempt to square the circle by means of the ill-fated Four-Power Pact. There 
are a number of long reports from the British Embassy in Berlin on the German 
situation and the character of the Nazi movement. These show the Embassy to 
have been, at that time, well-informed and possessed of excellent judgement, but 
the corresponding reports on Austria are less interesting and there is very little 
on any other country. The documents relating to the Disarmament Conference 
add little of importance to what is already known, and those relating to the 
Four-Power Pact not much more, although it is remarkable to see what real 
hopes the British Government entertained of the project. 

Specialist professional historians preparing to work on the period will pre- 
sumably have to read the volume, but those who have already written the period 
up will not find that they need to alter their texts very greatly, and the average 
non-specialist reader can take most of it on trust. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 
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SoviET-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1917-20. Vol. 1. Russia Leaves the War. By 
George F. Kennan. London, Faber; Princeton University Press, 1956. 
xili+544 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83?” x5#". 50s. $7.50. 


In turning to scholarship Mr Kennan has, naturally enough, selected a subject 
in which his experience as a diplomat gives him the sureness of touch of one 
covering a familiar terrain. This volume, which is to have its successors, covers 
Soviet-American relations between the Bolshevik seizure of power in November 
1917 and the conclusion of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk between Russia and 
Germany in March of the following year. 

On the American side there is an immense amount of material, published 
and unpublished. Practically every American of any standing who was in 
Russia at the time has left memoirs, papers, or diaries of some kind which, to- 
gether with official sources, cover the ground very thoroughly. These Mr 
Kennan has investigated and collated so painstakingly and judiciously that his 
account is scarcely likely to be challenged. On the Russian side he has had fewer 
materials to work with, and has therefore inquired less into the reasonings and 
arguments behind the Soviet Government’s policy. On only one significant 
point—the postponement of the Soviet Congress that was to ratify the treaty of 
peace—does he query (in this reviewer’s opinion correctly) the generally 
accepted interpretation. 

It emerges unmistakably that in those early days the criterion by which the 
United States judged Russian policy was not derived from any social or political 
theory—there was almost complete ignorance about what the Bolsheviks stood 
for—but related almost exclusively to the Russian contribution to the war. It 
was ignorance which explains the futile efforts to keep Russia in the war, and it 
was indignation at the separate peace, the publication of the secret treaties, the 
offensive speeches about the Allied Governments, the painful loss of the illusion 
that the Russian people had an emotional stake in the war and were attached 
to democratic procedures (matched by equally disastrous illusions in Moscow) 
that from the outset doomed relations between the two Powers. 

Mr Kennan’s chief object has been to get the record as straight as possible, 
and for this the historian is grateful. But there is a more contemporary aspect 
to the book, and it is reasonable to assume that this was never far from the 
author’s mind. His work can be presented as an analysis of the effects on 
American foreign policy of ill-ordered government machinery. He refers more 
than once to ‘the infinite possibilities for misunderstanding, confusion, intrigue, 
and-malevolent exploitation that are always present when inexperienced people, 
whose status is unclarified, are permitted to dabble in the transactions between 
governments’ (p. 410). 

The American ambassador in Russia at the time—the wrong man in the 
wrong post, as Mr Kennan makes clear—comes out much better than might 
have been expected. He can scarcely be said to have been well served by his 
subordinates or well instructed by his superiors. ‘The unfortunate Ambassador 
found his two most active and high-powered political aides going off in dia- 
metrically opposite directions’ (p. 427), and on lack of guidance from Washing- 
ton Mr Kennan says: ‘It should not be thought that Francis’ experience in this 
respect was unique. The assumption that the Ambassador abroad has no need 
to be fully informed of the thoughts and aims of his superiors at home is, after 
all, a frequent feature of American statesmanship. Posterity will never know 
how much confusion has been occasioned, how much effort wasted, as a result of 
this complacent assumption’ (p. 242). 

On one point Mr Kennan remains ambiguous. He refers early in his book to 
the ‘complicated and subtle political personality’ of President Wilson (p. 28), 
but there is nothing whatever in the record as he gives it to substantiate this 


judgement. 
JANE DEGRAS 
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GALLIPOLI. By Alan Moorehead. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1956. 384 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}”. 21s. 


THERE is something to be said for getting a book of this sort written by an ear- 
witness rather than an eye-witness. Mr Moorehead is near enough to the tragedy 
to have a proper feeling for it, far enough away to dissociate himself from the 
more bitter partialities of politics. Not entirely, however! As an ‘Aussie’ he is 
inevitably sensitive to the ANZAC myth, the intuitive realization that Gallipoli 
made the Australians into a nation, as another battle just across the Strait, 
a battle equally beset with frustrations, long ago made the Hellenes into a 
nation. 

This is an admirable work of popularization. It adds nothing, and was not 
designed to add anything, to our precise knowledge of the obscure struggles 
between those who urged on the battle and those who were so sceptical of its 
prospects that they hardly thought in terms of striving for victory. But this is 
not to say the book is unscholarly; the author shows a complete and easy 
mastery of his whole complex subject. He has read everything and, what is 
more, has understood everything; and his conclusions, though they will not 
please everyone, are coherent. One might venture to guess that this is how the 
legend of Gallipoli will go down to posterity. 

The English reader turns over these pages with a curious notion that he has 
heard something like it before. Mr Moorehead’s Gallipoli strangely resembles 
Mrs Woodham-Smith’s The Reason Why. The elderly generals with their well- 
earned laurels from forgotten campaigns, the young thrusters whose time was 
not yet come, the suicidal charges, the stalemate in a winter campaign for which 
no preparations had been made, the shipping muddles, the inability of a most 
willing Royal Navy to affect the course of the campaign, the uncertain political 
objectives, and the shuffling of the politicians: all these symptoms were common 
to Gallipoli and the Crimea. But the problem of Gallipoli was solved, in the 
classic tradition of the military art, by the appearance at the decisive point of a 
man who waited for no instructions or supports but took command and ‘taught 
the doubtful battle how to rage’. Kemal is the hero of Mr Moorehead’s book. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 


LA GUERRE PSYCHOLOGIQUE. By Maurice Mégret. Paris, Presses Universitaires 

de France, 1956. 128 pp. (‘Quesais-je?’ series.) Bibliog. 7”x4}". Frs. 144. 
M. M&GRET has written an essay so packed with ideas, so condensed and so 
‘logical’—in the sense frequently applied to French writing—that no attempt to 
summarize briefly what he has to say can fail to be unfair to him. Psychological 
warfare is regarded in an extremely wide manner as including any sort of 
devices for making use of mental processes to shape and control the relations of 
social groups, antagonistic or friendly, during periods of figliting, or of opposi- 
tion without actual fighting. At a very early stage psychological warfare can be 
seen as ‘a substitute for violence’ (p. 7 and Ch. 1): trumpets sound and the city 
walls fall down (p. 11). As the struggle of dynasties is replaced by the struggles 
of nations, psychological warfare can be seen as an agency discovering and 
developing more and more forms of violence (p. 8 and Ch. 1). As the phase of 
nationalism gives place to the fully international outlook, psychological warfare 
reaches its inevitable universalized phase, becoming a generalized struggle of 
mind (‘un état endémique de lutte généralisée des esprits’: p. 8 and Ch. 11). 
All this is by way of introduction. The second part of the essay (pp. 41-126) 
deals with ‘Current technique in psychological warfare’. The discussion is 
analytical and general, although it deals specifically with the ways in which 
Germany, Britain, and the United States appealed to men’s minds during the 
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two war periods, and, in a particularly interesting manner, with the ‘cold war’ 
period that has followed. M. Mégret sees a great difference between the Western 
democracies and those that have developed in the East, particularly in Russia: 
The USSR has come ‘full swing into the cold war, not nearly so much because 
she has not demobilized in the military sense, but because her political system is 
incompatible with the very idea of demobilization’ (p. 109). The implications of 
such a view are clear, and probably most English readers will hope that the 
view is mistaken. But M. Mégret makes out a very persuasive case, and his 


essay deserves wide and careful study. re oe 


MopERN PuBLic Opinion. By William Albig. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. xii+518 pp. Charts. Tables. 9}” x6}”". $6.50. 49s. 


SIXTEEN years ago Dr William Albig wrote a very good book entitled Public 
Opinion. He claims that Modern Public Opinion is ‘a new book and not simply 
arevision’. This is quite true in the sense that the second book contains a large 
amount of material which was not described or discussed in the first, and in- 
cludes some consideration of various psychological and physical developments 
which have grown up recently. The general shape and plan of the two books, 
however, are much the same, and the points of view expounded are not notably 
different. Dr Albig’s view is that while the last sixteen years have, especially 
in the United States, enormously added to the data available to students of 
social psychology, ‘generalisation and theory have made little advance during 
these years . . . and skilful syntheses have been rare’ (pp. v-vi). 

Readers with recent training will probably get the impression that Dr Albig 
is not over-sympathetic to such allegedly new generalizations as have been 
made. His references, for example, in the Preface and in Chapters 3, 4, and 6 to 
Theory of Information are rather slight, and not much is said about the more 
theoretical developments of the social studies conducted, for example, at Har- 
vard and Princeton. But these are small defects—if they are defects at all—in 
what, taken as a whole, is a masterly presentation of an immense amount of 
work on public opinion. The book is interesting to read; in view of the ground 
covered, it is reasonably concise, and for the most part it is refreshingly non- 
technical. For the sake of those who may not be familiar with the structure of 
the earlier book, it should be added that Modern Public Opinion has six parts, 
and that these are entitled: Public Opinion; Psychological Processes; Measure- 
ment; Opinion Change; Mass Media; and Theories and Issues. 

F, C, BARTLETT 


TARGET: The World. Communist Propaganda Activities in 1955. Ed. by 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. xxiv-+362 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $5. 35s. 


PROPAGANDA is one of the least attractive by-products of modern civilization, 
and it can be no enviable task to study a year’s output by the Communists in 
this field. Dr Kirkpatrick, who has been able to draw freely on the researches 
into this subject by the United States Government Departments, has produced 
a painstaking and extremely valuable compilation. Several introductory 
chapters deal with the organization maintained by the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union for its propaganda activities; with a review of the main themes of 
propaganda in 1955 in relation to the important events of that year; and with 
the media used—the more familiar broadcast and printed word, and the pecu- 
liarly Communist camouflage device, the various international ‘fronts’. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to a detailed breakdown of propaganda activities 
in four main regions: the Far East, Asia and Africa, Western Europe, and Latin 
America, Propaganda to the United States and to the European Communist 
satellites is not dealt with. The text is lavishly illustrated with tables, diagrams, 
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maps, and photographs. Thus those interested in the technical side of this 
modern industry can discover much about the media used, the often ingenious 
methods of the propagandist, and the relative importance attached to different 
devices for different purposes. To some the enormity of the effort put into 
propaganda by Soviet Russia may still come asa surprise. Yet it is natural that 
only a totalitarian regime, which largely owes its existence to fraud and violence, 
should have sufficient contempt for the gullibility of the masses to believe in the 
efficacy of reiterated and variegated prevarication. 

This is apparently the first published attempt to study a year’s output of 
Soviet propaganda systematically, and students of Communism have reason to 
be grateful to Dr Kirkpatrick for so successfully discharging his pioneer task. 


ae iS 





He has rightly confined himself to systematizing and describing methods and | 


matter, and has not attempted to discuss in detail the fascinating question: how 
effective is all this? That some of it should leave its mark is, of course, inevitable. 
But in the last resort the most effective propaganda is action: two months’ 
action in Hungary has probably undone years of propaganda in many parts of 
the world about the Communists’ peace-loving respect for the independence of 
others. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


NEws IN AsIA: A Report from the International Press Institute. Incorporating 
the preliminary research and the proceedings of the Institute’s Asian Con- 
ference in Tokyo, March 1956. Introduction by E. J. B. Rose. Zurich, 
International Press Institute; London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 1956. 113 
pp. Illus. 9}” x6}”. 5s. 

THE Conference held in Tokyo in March 1956 brought together some eighty 
members of the editorial staffs of Asian newspapers, as well as correspondents 
from the principal news-agencies, and the resultant discussions shed a great deal 
of light on the character of the press in Asia. It was a common ground of 
criticism that European and American affairs figure more prominently in the 
press than do Asian affairs, so that of the foreign news published by Asian news- 
papers only one-fifth relates to the affairs of Asian countries. Thus Asian 
readers receive inadequate information about their most immediate neighbours. 
The editors were inclined to ascribe this weakness to the tendency of the 
agencies to report matters from a non-Asian angle, though the agencies’ repre- 
sentatives declined to submit to this accusation. The high cost of communica- 
tions was found to be a common obstacle to the dissemination of news, and it 
appeared also that in some countries governmental action restricts the flow of 
information. Particularly interesting is the section of the Report in which the 
available sources of information about China are considered: this alone, even 
without the rest of the information which it contains, would make the Report 
well worth the few shillings asked for it. The Report should be read by all 
students of Asian affairs, whether they be journalists or not. 


B. R. P. 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


GRAND STRATEGY. Vol. vi. October 1944-August 1945. By John Ehrman. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xvi+422 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10” x 63”. 30s. 


IT is a new idea in the writing of war histories to devote entire volumes to the 
study of grand strategy. Mr Ehrman’s second volume in this series is an 
admirable successor to his first one. In clear and dispassionate language he 
describes the tremendous problems facing the Western alliance, and records the 
solutions found for them. These solutions were often influenced as much by 
national psychology as by political and strategic factors. 
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This volume deals with the period from October 1944 to the dropping of the 
two atomic bombs in August 1945, which ended the war with Japan. If anyone 
should feel that our conduct of the war during this period was open to a good 
deal of criticism, a study of this book will bring him to a juster frame of mind. 
It will enable him to realize the immensity of the task of co-ordinating the 
military activities, national effort, and political aims of two great nations with 
far from identical views on world affairs, each possessing three separate Fighting 
Services—for the United States Air Force was independent in all but name. It 
is indeed a matter for wonder and admiration that so much agreement was 
found to be possible. 

The greatest mistakes were caused by divergent political aims among the 
allies. The Russians hardly co-operated at all, and we seldom knew their in- 
tentions. The Americans, on the other hand, co-operated fully in the task of 
winning the war, but failed to realize that after war there is peace, or ought to 
be. They rejected again and again British proposals which would have done 
much to enlarge the area of freedom today in Europe, and to ensure a more 
stable settlement after the final victory. President Roosevelt’s leaning towards 
the Soviet Union—which was in his view uncontaminated by colonialism— 
rather than Britain, as guardian of the future of the Eastern European countries, 
distorted the strategic conduct of the war and was largely responsible for the 
tragic fate that has overtaken those peoples. 

A series of appendices has enabled Mr Ehrman to include much valuable 
information without unduly complicating his narrative of these great events. 

R. SAUNDBY 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FoREIGN Poticy 1918-1945. London, H.M.S.O.; 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1956. Ixxii+-729 pp. (Series D, 
1937-1945. Vol. 1x. The War Years. March 18—June 22, 1940.) 9$” x6”. 
35s. $3.25. 

THIS volume covers Hitler’s conquest of Western Europe. The first document 

is a memorandum recording the conversation between Hitler and Mussolini at 

the Brenner Pass on 18 March 1940, when the German dictator briefed the 

Italian on the war situation and outlined German plans for an offensive in the 

West. As a result of that offensive, in the brief period of three months covered 

by these documents, the situation was transformed; Hitler became master of 

Europe, and the volume closes with the imposition of an armistice on France at 

Compiégne on 22 June 1940. 

The messages between Hitler and Mussolini are numerous and intimate in 
tone. The Duce characterized the Nazi occupation of Denmark and Norway as 
‘a master stroke about which he was enthusiastic’ (p. 127). A little later the 
Duce was equally enthusiastic about Nazi successes in the West, and at last 
announced his readiness to enter the war—‘the Italian people are however im- 
patient to be at the side of the German people in the struggle against the common 
foe’ (p. 483). Meanwhile German collaboration with the Soviet Union con- 
tinued—although Hitler had assured Mussolini ‘that only bitter necessity had 
made him join forces with that country’ (p. 8). The Soviet attitude became 
suddenly more friendly after the German attack on Scandinavia—as the German 
ambassador in Moscow reported, it ‘removed a great burden of anxiety’ (p. 135). 
Other documents throw light on German relations with Spain, Japan, and Latin 
America, while there are important indications of German efforts to influence 
American opinion, including financial help to an isolationist campaign to ‘Keep 
America out of War’ (p. 551). At the same time, the German Embassy in 
Washington was anxious about military agents being sent to procure informa- 
tion, and urged that they must ‘at all costs’ (p. 637) be kept away from diplo- 


matic missions. 
T. L. JARMAN 
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Diz ENTFESSELUNG DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES: Eine Studie tiber die inter- 
nationalen Beziehungen im Sommer 1939. By Walther Hofer. Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 221 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. DM 6.80. 


GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. Vol. 3. Der Aus- 
bruch des Krieges 1939. Ed. by Michael Freund. Freiburg, Herder; Frei- 
burg and Munich, Karl Alber, 1956. x+441 pp. (Weltgeschichte der 
Gegenwart in Dokumenten.) 9” x5#”. DM 28. 


Dr Horer has produced the best book up to now on the immediate origins of the 
second World War. It is limited in its aims and scope, but within the limits the 
author has chosen it is clear, accurate, and comprehensive. It is a purely diplo- 
matic narrative; and, if it lacks the brilliance and incisiveness of Sir Lewis 
Namier’s Diplomatic Prelude, it has the advantage that much new source 
material has been published in the past eight years. The narrative starts with 
the German occupation of Prague in March 1939, and ends with the beginning of 
the war on 3 September. Dr Hofer points out that he has been careful in his 
choice of title, and stresses the fact that the war was an ‘unleashing’ (Ent- 
fesselung), an act of deliberate policy on the part of Hitler, and not just some- 
thing which started as an ‘outbreak’ (Ausbruch). Indeed, he sees in this 
distinction the difference between the war of 1939 and that of 1914. The second 
World War did not raise a ‘war-guilt question’; it is quite clear who was re- 
sponsible. Whatever one may think about the responsibilities for the first World 
War, there is in the history of its immediate origins an air of fatality, a feeling 
that events were no longer controlled by the statesmen of any country, that is 
very different from the devilish calculations that led to the second World War. 
It is when we go back beyond the immediate origins of the 1939 war that the 
question of responsibility becomes more problematical. This Dr Hofer has 
deliberately refrained from doing, although some of his general observations 
suggest that he would be well able to do so. While there are still controversial 
points in the history of those last months—we are still ignorant about much 
of Stalin’s policy—Dr Hofer deals admirably with others, such as the myth 
that the British Government was ready to give the Germans a free hand 


to attack Russia. It is to be hoped that his book may appear in an English ' 


translation. 

Professor Freund provides a useful companion volume for the student who 
wants to go behind Dr Hofer’s narrative to some of the sources on which it is 
based. The third volume in this series maintains the standard of impartial 
scholarship set up by the two earlier ones, and covers in detail the last month 
before war began. !t contains extracts from diplomatic documents, memoirs, 
the evidence at Nuremberg and elsewhere, linked by short factual connecting 
passages. It is a convenient handbook for the student, and, although in this 
volume the material is mainly diplomatic, presumably in his later volumes Pro- 
fessor Freund will enlarge his selection to include military and economic 
material, and so justify his claim to be writing a history of the war in documents. 

JAMES JOLL 


BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN THE FAR East 1943-46. By F. S. V. 
Donnison. London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xviii+-483 pp. (History of the Second 
World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 
9?” x62”. 4os. 


BoTH in the physical area which it covers—Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo- 
China, Hong Kong—and in the range of its subject matter, this is a large-scale 
work. It possesses a dual interest: as a technical study of administrative 
problems in military-occupied territories, and also as a narrative of a most 
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crucial phase in the emergence of national governments in South-East Asia. 
The lay-out of the book reflects this duality. The first three hundred pages deal 
largely with ‘administration’ (which, in this context, includes shoes and ships 
and sealing-wax, and much else beside). Emphasis is given here to the work of 
men in the field. In the final section, attention shifts to policy and politics, to 
activities at the highest level in Kandy, Chungking, London, Washington, and 
Kandy again: for if at all in these pages we see events moulded by policy rather 
than policy adjusted to conform to events, it is the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Admiral Mountbatten, who stands forth as the arbiter of policy. 

Many readers may be tempted to hasten through the book towards its last 
dramatic section, but the ‘administrative’ chapters have their own particular 
interest. Events in Burma are treated in considerably greater detail than in the 
other territories, for there was some sort of administration in Arakan and the 
‘frontier fringe’ continuously from 1942 to 1945. The build-up of military 
government was, even by British standards, rather overmuch a matter of 
muddling through, of improvisation and ad hoc decision. Remote exchanges 
between the military authorities in charge of affairs on the spot and the civil 
Government of Burma in exile at Simla did little more, it appears, than add to 
the confusion. All this is candidly set out by the author. The lightning libera- 
tion of Burma by the Fourteenth Army left a sort of vacuum in government 
which presented a tremendous challenge to the Civil Affairs Service. Skilfully 
selecting significant illustrative detail, the author demonstrates how this 
challenge was taken up. It may be presumptuous to question his admirably 
presented picture of vigorous, well-executed team-work: but was there, perhaps, 
some fumbling and effort ill-directed? And did not a great part of the work of 
rehabilitation, the restoration of communications, supplies, law and order, etc., 
come about as an unpremeditated by-product of army unit activities, on the 
lines of communication, or in dealing with the Japanese, rather than as the result 
of actual Civil Affairs operations? 

If all this has a somewhat specialized interest, the concluding account of 
political developments, based as it is upon Cabinet and other confidential 
papers, will remain a major primary source for the events of this period, at least 
until the documents are made available to others for study. The author recalls 
that an argument often advanced by civil officials against handing over re- 
sponsibilities to the military was that this would be regarded as a retrograde 
step by nationalist opinion in the countries concerned. Yet, paradoxically, it 
was the Supreme Allied Commander who came forward as the harbinger of 
political emancipation, whereas his civilian advisers strongly opposed preci- 
pitate concessions to militant nationalism. The process whereby Admiral 
Mountbatten initiated momentous political decisions in South-East Asia is 
herein set out, illustrated by valuable quotations from his correspondence with 
the British Government. Much new light is shed upon the rise to power of 
Aung San in Burma, and some significant detail is supplied concerning the 
abortive political bid of February 1946 in Singapore. As regards Indonesia, 
it may be counted a minor omission that consideration has not, apparently, 
been given to the Dutch charges made concerning British commitments to the 
Sukarno Government. 

If this work were professedly a contribution to the study of nationalist move- 
ments in South-East Asia, one might wish that the author had gone on to 
indicate how political and in some cases economic decisions taken during the 
military period produced repercussions, some of which are still not finally re- 
solved: also, one might then wish that the aspirations of the national leaders 
had been presented with a little more attempt at understanding. However, such 
is not the purpose of this work which, in its own field, has created out of a mass 
of diffused materials a volume of clarity and distinction. 


HuGu TINKER 
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FIGHTING WARSAW: The Story of the Polish Underground State 1939-45. By 
Stefan Korbonski. Trans. from the original Polish by F. B. Czarnomski, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 495 pp. 83” x52”. 30s. 


In Fighting Warsaw, Mr Korbonski has set himself no easy task, for he attempts 
to combine a strictly factual account of the organization and growth of the 
Polish underground movement with his own personal reminiscences of this 
heroic page of Polish history. It might have been more valuable had Mr Kor- 
bonski chosen one or other of these two approaches, but the straightforward 
narrative style and the great simplicity with which the whole book is written 
counteract what otherwise might have been a disadvantage. 

A foreign reader, knowing little about the underground war waged by the 
whole Polish nation against the German occupation, will find a vivid picture not 
only of events themselves but also of the inner organization and activities of the 
resistance movement in Poland up to its climax: the Warsaw Rising in 1944. 
The entry of Russian troops is dealt with in the last chapters. Instead of 
liberation, a new phase of terror started under the Russian Security Police. 
But out of the remains of this war-time underground, as the author so rightly 
says, the unconquerable Polish spirit survived; and events in Poland in the 
autumn of 1956 were a living proof of its indestructible quality. 

It should be remembered that Mr Korbonski deals only with what he de- 
scribes as ‘civil resistance’. The growth of opposition inside Poland was so rapid 
that it was found necessary to organize it into two spheres: military, carried on 
by the home Army; and civil, carried on by various departments which, to use 
English terminology, might be described as a secret civil service and judiciary. 

For the future historian, these reminiscences by Mr Korbonski, with their 
wealth of factual material lit by the deep understanding and insight of one of 
the most courageous leaders of the Polish underground state, remain an 
invaluable source of information. A second book by Mr Korbonski, dealing with 
Soviet rule in post-war Poland, is already published in Polish. It is to be hoped 
that it will speedily be translated for the benefit of English readers. 

JAN BALINSKI-JUNDZILL 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC POLICY DURING A DECADE: An historical—political 
investigation into the problem of atomic weapons during the period 1945- 
55. By Admiral Elis Biérklund. Trans. in Stockholm by Albert Read in co- 
operation with the author. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 148 pp. Map. 
74" X5". 15s. 

It is useful and salutory to read an account of atomic policy during the last 

decade written by a member of a nation which is officially more or less unaligned 


in the cold war. Admiral Elis Bidrklund of the Swedish Navy is particularly | 


well equipped for the task as he has long been a student of those power-political 
problems which are essentially related to problems of global military strategy. 
Moreover, the Admiral knows Russian and so is directly familiar, as so few 
Western authors are, with Soviet military thought. A large part of the book 
consists of a straightforward, clear, and informative account of the main pro- 
posals for the control of atomic weapons and of the complex arguments and 
counter-arguments by which each side attempted to sustain its own viewpoint. 


The general viewpoint, as expressed in the Preface, is eminently reasonable: that | 
military disarmament must be a result rather than a cause of reduced political | 


tension. If only this had been accepted by Western statesmen in 1945! The 
author is always practical and full of emphasis on the importance of realism in 
plans for control of atomic weapons. He has no use for pipe-dreams of complete 
and perfect international control of all atomic plants. He quotes an expert view 
that a million people would be required to run such a system, and he expresses 
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the view that the resulting frictions and episodes might well cancel out any sup- 
posed gain. His own proposals are of the gradualist variety, with emphasis on 
successive realistic steps, while keeping essentially the present balance of power 


unchanged: all very modest, sensible, and useful. PMS Rescues 


NUCLEAR ENERGY IN WESTERN EUROPE AND UNITED STATES PoLicy. Memo- 
randum No. 9. By Klaus Knorr. Princeton, N.J., Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, 1956. 35 pp. 11” x84”. No price. 

THE two schemes for the European development of industrial nuclear energy 

which are analysed in this memorandum are not necessarily competitors. They 

have much in common but there are important differences between them. One, 
already well known as Euratom, broadly corresponds in scope to that of the 

European Coal and Steel Community, and it poses a supra-national solution. 

The tentative conclusion reached seems to be that this may not be acceptable 

to Germany or to France and still less to Britain; but the effect of the crisis in 

the Middle East upon the European idea has yet to be seen, and the attitude 
of Germany may well be modified by the outcome of the forthcoming Federal 
elections. 

The other scheme depends upon a wider and less closely-knit form of inter- 
national co-operation within the framework of OEEC. It would do less than 
Euratom to satisfy the aspirations of those who believe in supra-national in- 
stitutions, and for that reason it is perhaps more likely to be adopted. But the 
economic consequences of either scheme would be less immediate than the 
political. By 1975, it is estimated, nuclear power could produce not more than 
8 per cent of the energy requirement in the OEEC area. Conventional fuels will 
therefore continue for long to be fundamental, and the prospect is that in 1975 
the bill for the import of these will amount, even at 1955 price levels, to the 


equivalent of 5-2 billion dollars. Redib’c Seanainbadie 


Atom Harvest. By Leonard Bertin. London, Secker & Warburg, 1955. 253 
pp. Illus. Diagrams. Index. 8?” x54”. 20s. 

Atom Harvest is a journalist’s account of the development of atomic energy, 
and in particular of the work done by Britain, both during and after the war. 
Mr Bertin, who is the science correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, was given 
excellent opporcunities to learn at first hand of the work being done inside the 
Atomic Energy Authority, and his account is remarkably accurate in its scien- 
tific content. But for the most part the book is concerned with personalities 
and high policy, rather than with the down-to-earth problems of applied science. 
There are pen-sketches of scientists and engineers at work in their offices and 
laboratories, stories of their hobbies and weaknesses. We are told of the 
situation at the end of the war when, with the virtual breakdown of co-operation 
with the United States, it was necessary to create a new industry almost from 
nothing. Mr Bertin paints a particularly vivid picture of Sir Christopher 
Hinton, the chief of the production division, to whom must go the principal 
credit for bringing into being in so short a time the huge factories at Springfields, 
Capenhurst, and Windscale. These factories made available the fissile materials, 
plutonium and uranium-235, on which both the weapons programme and any 
long-term nuclear power programme must depend. 

Mr Bertin was present at the testing of a British atomic bomb in Australia 
in 1953, and his description carries the reader with him, in imagination, to that 
awe-inspiring scene. It is as well to be reminded that mankind has still to solve 
the problem of living at peace, at a time when warfare may spell suicide. From 
bombs, Mr Bertin passes to peaceful uses, and he ends with a sober but hopeful 
appraisal of future developments. Sh i tte 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL Economic Poticy. By J. E. Meade. Vol. 2. 
Trade and Welfare. xiv-+-618 pp. Tables. Index. 45s. Vol. 2. Trade 
and Welfare Mathematical Supplement. viii+128 pp. 8?” x53”. 25s. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1955. 


WirTH this volume and its mathematical supplement, Professor Meade comes to 
the end of his monumental theoretical study of international economic policy. 
From his first volume he inherits, so to speak, the assumptions that international 
payments are in equilibrium, and that there is general full employment; the 
discussion therefore proceeds over the traditional ground of classical and neo- 
classical trade theory—the theory of optimal factor distribution, of optimal 
population, of tariffs (whether optimal or not), and of other interferences with 
exchange. All of this, and a good deal more, is extended to a world of many 
countries, and beyond the search for the optimum (in terms of welfare) to that 
for the second-best as well. 

Because this book is essentially an essay in welfare economics, the student of 
that subject—or of the theory of distribution, for that matter—who has no 
particular interest in international transactions will find the first part of it 
rewarding, provided, always, that his faith in the validity of welfare judgements 
based on the usual economic criteria has not been too much upset by the 
attacks of recent years. The outstanding virtue of this preliminary part, aside 
from its comprehensiveness, is its introduction of the theory of the second-best— 
of the difference which is made to the conditions of optimization by the fact 
that there are some inevitable departures from the optimal conditions. 

Part 11 deals with the traditional reasons for interference with trade, partly 
as exercises in the theory of the second-best. Its conclusions are not very 
surprising; sometimes (as with revenue duties) the argument is unavoidably 
inconclusive. The infant industry argument comes out relatively well; on the 
other hand the argument from the desirability of changing the domestic 
distribution of income comes out relatively badly, as does, not surprisingly, 
the terms of trade argument. Part mI examines interferences with factor 
movements in much the same way. Professor Meade concludes that the incen- 
tives of international migration of factors of production will generally work in 
harmony with what the general public interest requires, and that the case for 
interference with free movement is therefore weak—though something akin to 
the infant industry argument is again admitted. 

Part Iv deals with multilateral trade. The case for multilateral freedom is 
established, in general, and the cases for various forms of discrimination are then 
considered. The unilateral reduction of tariffs by one country is generally in the 
common interest—but not always. The case for discriminatory tariff reductions 
—or customs unions—is more complicated from the point of view of the world 
at large, but from that of the contracting parties it proves to be generally 
strong. Discriminatory reductions of restrictions on factor movements seem to 
show up a trifle more favourably from the cosmopolitan standpoint, because 
such restrictions are more often quantitative, and the gain from increased 
movement in one direction is less likely to be offset by reduced movement in 
others. 

In his general conclusions from both volumes of this work, Professor Meade 
makes clear his preference for a liberal international system. He also makes 
clear, however, the prerequisites of such a system to which his studies have 
pointed, and some of them—perhaps most notably a high degree of flexibility in 
domestic pricing systems, and a general adoption of planning through the 
pricing mechanism rather than by other means—are far from being with us. The 
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chapters on the second-best are likely to be the most practically applicable 
parts of this book. 

This is an awe-inspiring work. It is, nevertheless, not without relief that 
most readers will say good-bye to Countries A and B, which have been with 
them throughout, and they may hope that the domestic economy to which 
Professor Meade may even now be turning his attention will contain something 
other than apples, blankets, and wine at $100 a bottle. 

A. J. BRowN 


An INTERNATIONAL Economy: Problems and Prospects. By Gunnar Myrdal. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. xi+381 pp. Index. 94” x6}’. 
37s. 6d. 


GUNNAR MyrDAL, the Executive Secretary of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Europe, has taken full advantage of the discretion permitted by the choice 
of such a wide-ranging title as An International Economy. But while he covers, 
or at least touches upon, a large number of problems of lively current interest, 
his main concern is to expound the implications of what he calls international 
economic integration. In his view the most important symptom of the failure 
of international integration today is the fact that so many countries, with such 
large populations, are relatively so poor. ‘Economic integration’, he says, ‘is 
the realization of the old Western ideal of equality of opportunity. . .. The 
economy is not integrated unless all avenues are open to everybody and the 
remunerations paid for productive services are equal, regardless of racial, social, 
and cultural differences’ (p. 11). The greater part of the book is accordingly 
devoted to the economic problems of the underdeveloped countries, the peoples 
of whom are in fact the furthest removed from the realization of these ideals, 

Both economic development and equality of opportunity are no doubt 
policy objectives of the highest importance. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the best approach to these problems requires the use of a concept so difficult to 
define precisely as integration, while the concept of a ‘balanced economy’, to 
which Myrdal also pays a good deal of respectful attention, is open to even more 
serious objection. Myrdal comes very close to interpreting national economic 
integration as identical with the progressive adoption of the principles of the 
Welfare State, and this leads to the surprising conclusion that a hundred years 
ago no country, even in North-Western Europe or North America, was any- 
where near social and economic integration. Integration, indeed, sounds as if it 
were ‘a good thing’, or, as Myrdal puts it, it has ‘a positive value connotation’, 
but maybe precisely for that reason the concept of integration may not be the 
most effective tool for an analysis intended to lead to concrete conclusions. 

As Myrdal points out, the movement in recent decades towards the principles 
of the Welfare State has historically been a movement towards economic 
nationalism. Despite this trend, however, his firm belief is that ‘national 
economic progress and integration can only reach the highest possible levels in 
a well-integrated world’ (p. 33), and he accordingly examines from this point of 
view many of the issues normally covered in most of the current literature on 
economic development, including international payments, labour and capital 
mobility, international aid, and price stabilization. The analysis is stimulating, 
though the reader sometimes feels that there is a good deal more to be said 
before the subject is exhausted. The most extensive treatment is accorded to a 
highly sophisticated defence of a policy of protection for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Any detailed analysis of this thesis would unreasonably extend the length 
of this review. In any event, as commercial policies everywhere seem likely to 
rely much more upon old-fashioned reasons for protection on a scale consider- 
ably wider than can on any hypothesis be justified, such an analysis might be 
regarded as a somewhat academic exercise. 

ALLAN G, B, FISHER 
Q 
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THE ECONOMIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND OTHER LECTURES IN 
PoriticAL Economy. By Lionel Robbins. London, Macmillan, 1954. 
xi+225 pp. 83” x53”. 16s. 

Tuts book has perhaps more unity of theme than is usual in collections of essays 
or lectures. Apart from the opening chapter, which gives the book its title (an 
excellent antidote to the author’s own views of twenty-four years earlier), and 
the concluding chapter on the Atlantic Community, the subjects dealt with are 
the central ones which arose in the British economy in the post-war decade— 
full employment, the dollar shortage, inflation, commercial policy, and inter- 
national financial reconstruction. These topics are in some degree intercon- 
nected, and it is consequently more rewarding to read Professor Robbins’s views 
on them all consecutively than to take them piecemeal. 

The main feature of the author’s approach is his confidence that the problems 
with which he is concerned can be dealt with by the use of a small number of 
very simple economic principles. In all his chapters, he gives impressive demon- 
strations of the power of these principles, when applied with his usual rigour and 
lucidity. The reader may think, however, that in a number of important cases 
the confidence is excessive; that the principles are not enough, and may, indeed, 
even lead to incorrect conclusions, if we do not know more about the institu- 
tional machinery at work. It is proper for Professor Robbins to point out, for 
instance, that full employment cannot be an unqualified objective of policy if 
its realization entails an unacceptable degree of inflation; but the more immed- 
iately practical question is how sensitive inflation in fact is to unemployment, 
and the possibility that this sensitivity may be low (as many people believe on 
empirical evidence) is not discussed. Again, in attributing the dollar deficit to 
inflation in the deficit countries, Professor Robbins applies a general principle 
without inquiring whether, in the peculiar circumstances of supply rigidity 
existing in the first post-war years, it applies in the way one may justifiably 
assume for more normal times. 

When he deals more concretely with institutions, as in his discussion of the 
international financial organizations, Professor Robbins is less open to this 
criticism. The discussion of wartime economic policy, which appears as an 
annex to the book, is also an excellent analysis of matters of which he had 
first-hand knowledge. A. J. Bown 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES. 
Summaries and analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary- 
General during 1955. Offset type. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1956. v+172 pp. Tables. 11” x84". $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw. frs. 
7.50. 


Tue first chapter of this document summarizes the points raised in the special . 


report on social conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Territories, approved by 
the U.N. General Assembly in November 1955 and submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. The remaining 
chapters and the annexes are studies prepared for the committee by the 
Secretariat and the ILO. 

The UK Colonial Office evidently furnished the most thorough documenta- 
tion for the studies, so that points stressed are those familiar to British colonial 
administrations, although the emphasis given by the ‘international’ collator is 
often interesting. Thus current enthusiasm for ‘Community Development’ is 
seen in proportion, as ‘not a branch of administration by itself, but a new 
“approach to administration in all its branches’’’ (p. 16) and training for com- 


munity development is seen to be not a matter of training experts in a tech- 
nique, but of seeing that all administrators and technical advisers go out 
‘equipped, as they are not at present equipped, with some clear conception of 
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their responsibilities and functions as effective educators in democratic citizen- 
ship and individual responsibility’ (p. 27). 

‘Balanced Development’, political, economic, and social, is advocated 
throughout with some elucidation of the difficulties involved, but not enough 
recognition of the sheer shortage of money and resources. The material is 
secondhand. The comment is occasionally shrewd and thought-provoking, but 
sometimes rather facile. 

HELEN O. JuDD 


RACE RELATIONS 


COLONIAL STUDENTS: A Study of the Social Adaptation of Colonial Students in 
London. By A. T. Carey. Preface by Kenneth L. Little. London, Secker 
& Warburg, 1956. xii+267 pp. Bibliog. 83” x5#". 25s. 
Dr CAREY’s study of the 2,500 coloured students at London University and 
their adaptation of themselves to English life shows a rare balance. He is not 
afraid to generalize but does not forget that generalizations about people are based 
on individual cases of which no twoarealike. The reactions of students to England 
depend on what they expect and this varies not only between persons but be- 
tween groups, between, for instance, West Indians and West Africans. Dis- 
illusionment usually begins with the search for lodgings; from a sample of three 
hundred landladies registered with ‘a well-known organisation for finding 
rooms for university students in London . . . only ten per cent are prepared to 
accept African or other Negro students’ (p. 163). And many who do find rooms 
believe that they pay a ‘colour-tax’, occasionally in the obvious form of paying 
more than a native-born student would, more often in having to accept second- 
rate accommodation and often second-rate friends—of both sexes—as well. 
One remedy suggested for the lodging problem is that official bodies should not 
register landladies who particularize as to the students they will take; the argu- 
ments put forward against this are profoundly unconvincing and this would 
seem to be a clear duty of the university authorities. 

Dr Carey’s theoretical discussion also shows a sense of proportion. He 
recognizes that psychology has a part to play in this discussion as well as 
sociology; he perceives that because anthropology must analyse ‘each culture in 
terms of its own values’, it does not follow that ‘one culture cannot legitimately 
be preferred to any other’ (p. 174), a non-sequitur from a technical method to an 
ethical judgement that has been dangerously enshrined in pronouncements by 
UNESCO. Altogether, he has much to say that is sensible and nothing that is not. 

PHILIP MASON 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Kuper. London, Cape, 1956. 
256 pp. Illus. 8" x5}”. 21s. 

Tuis is an account of the Passive Resistance Campaign which began on 26 June 
1952 and during the next six months produced 8,557 volunteers to resist laws 
believed to be unjust. The campaign reached its peak in October, when 2,354 
volunteers were arrested; it dropped away to a trickle after the riots at Port 
Elizabeth at the beginning of November, and was over by Christmas. The 
causes of this movement, its course, the reasons for its collapse, its effects, all 
cry out for historical treatment, though it would be an advantage to a historian 
to come to his task with a sociologist’s sharp sense of social tensions and his 
awareness of the factors common to most human affairs. 

Professor Kuper, however, is a sociologist and has chosen the method of 
interspersing historical narrative with sociological analysis. He gives a vivid 
account of a typical meeting in the course of this campaign; the dignity and 
good humour of the crowd, the simple and deeply moving songs will remain in 
the memory. Whenever he returns to direct narrative he is informative, but he 
slips from time to time into the sociologist’s habit of translating an idea that is 
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clear in its context into a kind of algebra, which, re-translated, confuses rather 
than defines; for example, on p. 29: “Trusteeship is an ideology which combines 
with democratic values the elements of cultural difference and an extended 
time perspective’. He reveals a warm human sympathy for the under-dog in 
South Africa and believes whole-heartedly that apartheid is a denial of the 
characteristic values of the Western Christendom it professes to defend; as he 
puts it, ‘the non-whites are moving away from caste and tribalism, while the 
whites are moving towards these systems’ (p. 210). There are many rewarding 
sidelights—as that the test of race in South Africa is ‘successful passing’ (p. 50)— 
and few will differ from his conclusion that the main result of the campaign was 
to make explicit the facts that the two chief South African parties approve of 
discrimination on racial grounds and will support it by force. But his picture of 
the National Party is a flat hostile fagade; no hint appears of inner tensions or 
inconsistencies. And surely there is room for more emphasis on the binding 
force of an expanding economy. No one interested in South Africa should miss 
this book—but let us hope Professor Kuper will one day turn historian and‘ell 
us whether the Port Elizabeth riots were really the work of agents provocateurs, 


as is alleged by the African National Congress. Puitrp MASon 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN TRIBAL SOCIETIES. Josiah Mason Lectures de- 
livered at the University of Birmingham. By I. Schapera. London, Watts, 
1956. 238 pp. Map. Index. 8?” x5?”". 21s. 

PROFESSOR SCHAPERA has drawn on his unrivalled knowledge of the history and 

ethnography of South African tribes to examine the question how far they 

can be said to have government. His conclusion is that even among the Bush- 

men and Bergdama, with whom a population of a hundred or less may form a 

distinct political unit, there are ‘persons whose recognized and regular duty it 

is to attend to the conduct of public affairs’ (p. 208), and therefore there is 
government. 

His study leads him to reject some widely-held assumptions. If a tribe is 
defined as a political unit whose members conceive themselves to be linked by 
kinship, then many peoples who are commonly called tribes are not so, for both 
Hottentot and Bantu polities include sections which are known to have been 
incorporated through immigration or conquest. He also rejects the view that 
conquest invariably leads to exploitation, holding that it does not do so unless 
there are wide differences in culture between rulers and subjects. Though 
among both Bantu and Hottentots some tribes have expanded by conquest, 
this was obviously not possible for all at the same time. It was balanced by ‘the 
continuous emergence of new communities by secession’, which in the case of 
the Bantu ‘occurred so widely and so repeatedly that fission must be regarded 
as a process made almost inevitable by the nature of the social system’ (p. 207). 

Professor Schapera believes that valid generalizations are more likely to be 
reached by comparisons of the peoples of a single region than, as has been more 
common, by taking examples more or less at random from all over a continent. 
This book certainly shows how fruitful his method can be. L. P. Mar 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE British COMMONWEALTH: An Experiment in Co-operation among Nations. 
By Frank H. Underhill. Foreword by W. T. Laprade. Durham, N.C., 
Duke University Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center; London, Cambridge University Press, 1956. xxiii+-127 pp. Index. 
(The Lecture Series.) 8}” X5}”. 15s. 

THE recently established Commonwealth-Studies Center at Duke University 

thought it desirable to have before it at the outset a perspective view of 
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Commonwealth history and of the more important problems confronting the 
Commonwealth today. Professor Underhill, of the History School of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was chosen to present it, and the book now under review is 
based on three lectures which he gave with this purpose in mind. The choice of 
Professor Underhill for the task was a happy one. His brief essay in historical 
analysis is admirably clear in presentation, lucid in argument, and enlivened by 
the quotations of a well-stored mind. 

Professor Underhill has his point of view. It is the point of view of a Cana- . 
dian whose political home would seem to be in the radical wing of the Liberal 
Party. Professor Underhill is, therefore, more generous than other writers 
might be in his appreciation of the Liberal radical contribution to imperial 
history, and on the whole less than sympathetic to Conservative imperialists. 
Mr Amery, for example, stirs him to rare annoyance and is described as the 
perfect doctrinaire, ‘the doctrinaire as he exists in the mind of God’ (p. 42). Yet 
if there is some oversimplification in this interpretation there is also much 
wisdom. The forces which created the Commonwealth as we know it today 
were liberal nationalist forces and Professor Underhill understands and can 
communicate his understanding of their innermost impulses. Perhaps indeed 
it is the declining influence of liberalism which makes the concluding chapter on 
what Professor Underhill calls the Second Commonwealth, by which he means 
the Commonwealth as reconstituted after the second World War and no longer 
predominantly British either in outlook or in self-governing membership, less 
satisfying than its two predecessors. Or it may be that this is the fault of the 
subject rather than of the author. So long as there was something approaching 
a unified Commonwealth foreign policy, however it was shaped, the unity 
of Commonwealth history remained. With the disappearance of that unity 
in policy the writer of a general Commonwealth history is confronted with the 
relation within a brief compass of divers policies to a somewhat intangible 
whole. But be this as it may, Professor Underhill’s concluding chapter, while 
lacking something of the cohesion of his earlier, historical chapters, none the 
less contains the essentials and leaves the reader to ponder their implications. 
That they are likely to differ from the author in their judgement of events or 
personalities does not detract from the value of the book, which is always 
readable, never loses its theme in multifarious detail, and indeed of its kind and 
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BRITAIN, COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE, IgOI-1955. By Paul Knaplund. 

London, Hamish Hamilton, 1956. xli+541 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 

82" x52". 35s. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH: From the 

American Revolution. By Alfred LeRoy Burt. Boston, D.C. Heath, 1956. 

950 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6.50. 
THE growing interest in Commonwealth studies in the United States is attested 
by the appearance of two comprehensive histories of the British Empire by 
eminent American scholars; both books are learned, urbane, and scholarly ; and 
both are intended for the general student of history rather than for the special- 
ist. Professor Burt allows 950 pages for the whole story from 1776 until the 
present day; Professor Knaplund 540 pages for the history of the last fifty 
years. Both authors very properly write of the Empire as a whole. That is to 
say, these are not colonial histories but histories of Britain and her Dominions. 

Professor Knaplund arranges his book in two parts with a break at the year 
1931, and in each part gives first the story of Britain and British imperial 
policy, following it with a study of each of the greater Dominions. On the old 
Dominions he writes with a sure touch, and his analysis of British history is well 
suited to the requirement of his readers, presumably Americans. If a note of 
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critical complaint may be admitted it must be fixed upon his confident assump- 
tion that there was a deliberate and even a continuous imperial policy. Nor can 
he quite rid himself of the odd but widely-held belief that the Conservative 
Party had to be weaned from a belief in ‘imperialist exploitation’. There are a 
few minor errors which can easily be corrected when the book is reprinted. 

Professor Burt states in his foreword his intention to present an organic 
whole rather than ‘a collection of unrelated episodes’, and to keep ‘personalities 
however interesting in themselves’ at a minimum. Nevertheless the picturesque 
keeps breaking in, and his book is anything but dull. Indeed he confounds the 
critic by beginning (p. 3) with an account of the misdeeds of King George mm 
which might have escaped question before Channing ever wrote in Boston, not 
to say before Namier ever wrote in Oxford. Thereafter he finds firmer ground 
and his understanding of the labyrinths of British policy is enviable. As might 
be expected, he is particularly good on the North Atlantic Triangle. 

British readers may well be grateful for such objective and thoughtful 
studies of the problems they have faced; but there is this also to be said. Neither 
author reveals any comprehension of the magnitude of the efforts now being 
made for the social, political, and economic development of Tropical Africa. 
Each dismisses colonial development since 1945 in a few pages, and neither 
appreciates the long period of devotion to Lugard’s Dual Mandate. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


LIFE SINCE 1900. By Charles Furth. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 172 pp.. 


Illus. Index. 8?” x52”. 15s. 


THE revolution—far from bloodless—which has affected almost all aspects of 
‘life since 1900’ has, naturally enough, become a favourite subject for literary 
treatment, ranging from humorous reminiscence to serious history. The divid- 
ing line between the old and the new order is commonly fixed at the outbreak 
of the first World War, but Mr Furth is abundantly justified in beginning four- 
teen years earlier. As a date, the first war will serve; as a cause, it is generally 
over-rated. Mr Furth evidently thinks so; he therefore lays more stress on 
domestic social developments—even on the serio-comic interlude of the suffra- 
gettes—than on those matters which fall within the purview of a Chatham 
House reviewer. He also rightly gives full weight to the startling progress of 
scientific invention, claiming, for example, that the development in the use of 
the internal combustion engine ‘was probably more important than anything 
else that happened in the period, except the entry of women into public life’ 
(p. 140). While most of us would challenge his exception, and relegate this 
factor to a comparatively humble place, the more we think of the far-reaching 
consequences of the petrol motor, the more we are inclined to agree with his 
main contention. 

Yet the influence of war and of international developments deserves, per- 
haps, more emphasis than it receives in this volume. No doubt a considerable 
amount of space is devoted to these subjects, but the treatment of them seems 
rather superficial and inadequate. It is not strictly correct to say that ‘the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in its final form did not provide for armed 
intervention against an aggressor’ (p. 61), though in fact the military sanctions 
contemplated in Article 16 were never applied. Reference to the Middle East 
and Israel seems restricted to a few lines on p. 119, which appear to date ‘the 
establishment of most of Palestine as a Jewish (Israeli) state, a national home 
for the survivors of persecution’, in the period between April 1948 and February 
1949, without mention of the Balfour declaration or earlier troubles under the 
Mandate. And it is rather startling to read that ‘the sudden realisation of a 
changing world which burst on the nation in 1906 was breathtaking’ (p. 33) 
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particularly when this assertion is not based on the Algeciras crisis of that year, 
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but merely on the return to power of a Liberal Government which included Mr 
Lloyd George. We cannot recall many prescient gasps at that precise juncture; 
most of us felt still in the old, accustomed world down to 1914 or even later. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH LEFT: From Bright to Bevan. By Henry Pelling. 
London, Adam & Charles Black, 1956. x-+-174 pp. Index. 8?” x53”. 18s. 


IN a most interesting and suggestive inquiry Mr Pelling sets out to examine the 
process by which the British Left was converted from its early enthusiasm for 
American democracy to its later suspicion of it. No villains need be; the 
separate evolution of the labour movements of the two countries provides, as 
he points out, much of the explanation, particularly the need of a British 
Socialist party to fit American events into a Marxist or quasi-Marxist frame- 
work. But much blame, he finds, attaches to the Fabians who first slapped the 
Marxist interpretation on the American scene, along with the British employers 
who, justifying their anti-unionism by appeals to American practice, riveted 
this same image of the United States upon the minds of their workers. 

Mr Pelling has most that is fresh to say about the period between the Second 
Reform Bill and 1905. There is some interesting material on the war-time 
divergences between Gompers’ unionism and British Labour, but there is no 
full or continuous treatment of his theme in this century. So important is his 
subject and so stimulating are his earlier chapters that it is to be hoped that he 
may later return to amplify those parts of his narrative that fall within the life- 
time, not of Bright, but of Bevan. 


H. G. NICHOLAS 


BRITAIN IN MALTA. 2 vols. By Harrison Smith. Malta, Progress Press Com- 
pany, 1953. Vol. 1. Constitutional Development in Malta in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Foreword by George Borg. xvii+257 pp. Vol. 2. Italian 
Influence on British Policy in Malta 1899-1903. Foreword by Julian 
Amery. xviii+204 pp. Bibliogs. 8}”x5}”. 26s. 6d. the set. 


THE two volumes of the political history of Malta by Dr Harrison Smith differ 
in degree of specialization. The first volume surveys the constitutional develop- 
ment of the Maltese islands during the nineteenth century down to the repeal of 
the Constitution in 1903. Malta, after a century of constitutional strife in which 
local faction contributed as greatly as the disinclination of the central Govern- 
ment to grant political representation to a strategic base, reverted to the 
political status of 1849, a Crown colony possessing a partly-elected legislative 
council. The second volume investigates the particular problem of the Italian 
influence on British policy in Malta from 1899 to 1903. Both volumes give 
evidence of extensive reading of published material, and the second volume 
of research into the original documents available in London, Rome, and 
Valletta. The result is a competent narration of political events in Malta, 
correlated in the second volume with an appreciation of general Anglo-Italian 
diplomatic relations, and some analysis of the character and policies of the 
statesmen involved. In the main, however, Dr Smith, in considering the cause 
of events, prefers to record the opinions given by the statesmen of the period, 
by the Royal Commissioners, by the leader writers, and by other historians— 
sometimes as many as nine opinions neatly footnoted (see Vol. 11, p. 146), 
among which he declines to make an evaluation. The reader seeking a deeper 
understanding of Malta’s present constitutional problems will find guidance to 
some of the political factors involved and complete freedom in assessing 
causation. 
Hipa I, LEE 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE. By Laurence Thompson. Foreword by H.R.H. 
The Duke of Edinburgh. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1956. 127 pp. 9” X43”. 5s. 

A PLEASANTLY-WRITTEN and slightly facetious account of the Duke of Edin- 

burgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems of Industrial Communities 

within the Commonwealth and Empire, by a journalist who had special facilities 

for reporting it. This little book, designed for the general reader, not for the 

expert, will arouse interest but will not provide a substitute for the full Report. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 


EUROPE 


THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY: Experiment in Supranational- 
ism. By Henry L. Mason. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; London, Bats- 
ford, 1955. xi+153 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. Glds. 8.50. 17s. 

THE aftermath of Suez, the events in Poland and Hungary, and the intensifica- 

tion of economic pressure are not only drawing continental Western Europe 

closer together again after the swing away from European unity evidenced by 
the failure of EDC and the compromise of the West European Organization, but 
also awakening the ideas of both parties in the United Kingdom to the need for 
close and real co-operation, even at the sacrifice of some sovereignty, with 

Western Europe, both in political and economic affairs. At such a time when 

the pendulum is again swinging towards a closer-knit Europe the publication 

of a careful, well-documented, and thoughtful analysis of the story of the 
establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community and its performance 
during its first two years is a valuable contribution to the material on which 
current discussions may be based. Mr Mason himself admits that it is much too 
soon to judge the success of the new supranational institutions. He does, how- 
ever, reveal some of the complexities with which the Community organs have 
had to deal, their successes and their frustrations. He also points to some of the 
factors which, in spite of wide apparent divergencies of viewpoint, enable the 
six countries with many economic, racial, geographical, and political factors in 
common to enter such a close organization set out in such precise detail by the 
initial treaty. In all this there is much to be learned when trying once more to 
widen the area, geographically, politically, and economically, of European 
co-operation. 

MICHAEL LAYTON 


Four-PoWER CONTROL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 1945-1946. I. Germany. 
By Michael Balfour. 1. Austria. By John Mair. Preface by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir William Elliot. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. 


xii+390 pp. Maps. Index. (Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. 
Ed. by Arnold Toynbee.) 9?” x64”. 48s. 


Tuis is an excellent volume. It is clearly written, and with zest, and is backed 
by personal experience. One of the authors served with the Control Com- 
mission in Germany, the other in Austria. The period described was, in Ger- 
many, the darkest hour, when everything was in ruins, when hunger and winter 
cold were deadly enemies, and famine, disease, and catastrophe threatened. 
In that chaos of destruction and defeat (which the present reviewer also saw), a 
heavy responsibility rested with the Allies. “Total surrender’, said the Germans, 
‘implies total responsibility.’ And, ‘if so’, as the author justly says, ‘the Ameri- 
cans and British could fairly claim that that responsibility had not been 
shirked’ (p. 143). 

Mr Balfour describes the fantastic situation in Germany when cigarettes 
passed from hand to hand instead of money, and when townspeople went out 
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to the countryside to barter their household goods for food. He deals with the 
Potsdam policy of the Allies, its radical modification as the intransigence of 
Russia became clear, and the fusion of the British and American Zones. He 
gives also a succinct account of the refugee problem, disarmament, denazi- 
fication, and reparations, and of the information services, education, and the 
constructive influence of churches and trade unions. 

Austria presented a different problem. Since the Moscow meeting of 1943, 
the Allies looked to the re-establishment of Austria as a free and independent 
State—nevertheless Vienna had first to endure the horrors of ‘liberation’ by the 
Russians. Allied occupation was intended as an interim measure; in November 
1945 free elections resulted in a democratic government. All this Mr Mair well 
describes. Austria showed a will of her own, but could not avoid cold war 
altogether ; it was contested, however, ‘in an atmosphere certainly less heated 


than in Germany’ (p. 270). T. L. JARMAN 


WIEDERVEREINIGUNG UND SICHERHEIT DEUTSCHLANDS. Eine dokumen- 
tarische Diskussionsgrundlage. By Heinrich von Siegler. Bonn, Vienna, 
Zurich, Siegler & Co. K.G., Verlag fiir Zeitarchive, 1956. 112 pp. Maps. 
ot” x6}”. DM 3.90. 

DiE SOWJETRUSSISCHE DEUTSCHLANDPOLITIK 1945-55. Eine Studie zur 
Zeitgeschichte. By Werner Erfurt. Esslingen, Bechtle, 1956. 129 pp. 
74" x4h". DM 3.80. 

DR VON SIEGLER has successfully performed a useful task. His book brings 

together succinctly the main facts and pronouncements from 1945 to the middle 

of 1956 on the related questions of German reunification and European security. 

It is divided into eight sections, covering different facets of the problem, and 

concludes with a brief discussion of the four main alternatives: the maintenance 

of the status quo, a reunited Germany linked either with West or with East, and 

Germany reunited but neutralized. The different arguments are put forward 

with commendable objectivity, and it would be difficult to know where the 

author’s sympathies lie; but the excellent maps, which illustrate the alternative 

solutions, show very graphically the advantages which might accrue from a 

solution in the sense of neutralization. 

Compared with Dr von Siegler’s book, which performs a real service for the 
student of European affairs, the pamphlet issued under the pseudonym ‘Werner 
Erfurt’ must be dismissed as propaganda on behalf of the Adenauer Govern- 
ment. Its character is illustrated by the fact that Eastern Germany is regularly 
described as ‘Central Germany’, the term ‘Eastern Germany’ being retained (in 
the writer’s peculiar parlance) for the western provinces of Poland. Its thesis 
is that Russian policy towards Germany has been pursued since 1945 ‘with un- 
swerving consistency’, that all Dr Adenauer’s counter-measures have been 
right, and that any relaxation would be disastrous. There is a certain irony in 
the fact that this plaidoyer appears at the moment when Dr Adenauer’s position 
is visibly crumbling and American policy towards Russia and Western Europe 


is under review. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Tue S.S.: Alibi of a Nation 1922-1945. By Gerald Reitlinger. Melbourne, 
London, Toronto, Heinemann, 1956. xi+502 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x52”. 35s. 

Mr REITLINGER here follows up his earlier work, The Final Solution: The 

Attempt to Exterminate the Jews of Europe,’ with a detailed study of the S.S., the 

body chiefly responsible for carrying out the work of extermination. The book 

contains a useful guide to the more important personalities, and the story as 
1 London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1953. 
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told is readable enough. Yet in the mass of detail one does not quite see the 
wood for the trees, partly because it is not easy to separate the story of the S.S. 
from the general history of Nazi Germany. The Schutzstaffeln, originally a 
bodyguard for Hitler, developed into the élite formation of the Nazi Party, and 
in so doing became a complicated organization of far-reaching activity in every 
sphere of the Nazi State, including Waffen S.S. divisions fighting at the front. 

he incredible intrigues, jealousies, personal ambition, and empire-building 
behind the scenes are rightly emphasized, and also the fact that the $.S.—far 
from being a true alibi for Germany—was made up from otherwise ordinary 
Germans. But what made the machinery work? Much still remains mysterious 
—for the S.S. leader, Himmler, is described as a ‘timid, hesitant, muddle-headed 
mediocrity’ (p. 449). His concentration camps he regarded at first as ‘severe 
reformatory schools’ (Hitler was once present at a Christmas party for freed 
internees!). But by 1942 Himmler saw the camps as ‘a death factory pure and 
simple’ (p. 253). Camps in Poland were places of racial extermination; and, as 
Mr Reitlinger says, ‘it is for these tasks that the S.S. will be remembered’ (p. 454). 

T. L. JARMAN 


THE SCHELLENBERG Memoirs. By Walter Schellenberg. Ed. and trans. by 
Louis Hagen. Introduction by Alan Bullock. London, Deutsch, 1956. 
479 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x5?”. 25s. 


SCHELLENBERG with his self-conscious smile was a nice example of the gentle- 
man-gangster. His memoirs are highly readable, but too inexact to be of much 
historical value. Certainly he re-creates the atmosphere of the Third Reich, the 
rivalry, suspicion, and blackmail which characterized the relations between its 
leaders. His portrait of Hitler is typical of his whole book; it contains a refer- 
ence to Schénerer and Austrian anti-Semitism which is chronologically mis- 
taken: and it claims that it was only in the last period of Hitler’s mental and 
physical breakdown that he determined upon the destruction of the Jews. 
Indeed, with the air of someone who has nothing to hide, Schellenberg achieves 
some clever and dangerous whitewashing of the Nazi regime. Many of his 
judgements have become commonplaces, for instance to blame Ribbentrop as 
the most intractable of the Nazis and his master’s evil genius. But if Ribben- 
trop had never existed one cannot but suppose that Hitler would have followed 
exactly the same course. 

Schellenberg was in effect Nazi Germany’s ‘top’ spy and counter-spy, with 
criminal assignments such as the abortive attempts to murder Otto Strasser or 
kidnap the Duke of Windsor. His account of the case of Richard Sorge is slap- 
dash and needs to be corrected by reference to Professor Toscano’s publications. 

Schellenberg’s memoirs show great respect for the Russians, whose espionage 
technique he did his best to imitate. He shows complete indifference to the 
human suffering for which he and his colleagues were responsible: only when 
Germany’s defeat appeared inevitable did he remember the inmates of the con- 
centration camps, trying to gain moral credit for his generosity in casting a few 
of their survivors upon the mercy of the Allies or the neutral countries. 

This book should be read in conjunction with Mr Reitlinger’s book on the 
S.S. It is provided with excellent photographs of the worst villains of the Third 
Reich, particularly of Heydrich whom Schellenberg admired and feared most. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE GERMAN SCENE: Social, Political, Cultural—18go to the Present Day. By 
Edmond Vermeil. Trans. by L. J. Ludovici. London, Harrap, 1956. 
288 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x5}”. 25s. 

THE title is comprehensive, but we do not find a clear picture presented. The 

book is a translation of the author’s L’ Allemagne Contemporaine, which ap- 
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peared in two volumes, but for the English edition the first volume (1890-1918) 
has been summarized in the section headed Introduction. For the English 
edition, too, the valuable documentary material, tables, and diagrams have 
been omitted, and the bibliography of books in German, French, and English 
cut down to a short list of under a page. Three useful maps have, however, been 
included. 

Professor Emeritus at the Sorbonne, Vermeil is a life-long student of German 
affairs. The present book is clearly planned, the section headings well chosen, 
indicating the pattern of historical development, and the book contains much 
of value. Unfortunately Professor Vermeil’s books are exceedingly difficult to 
read. Perhaps prolonged study of German makes even a Frenchman come to 
write like one. His earlier work, Germany’s Three Reichs, in spite of the excellent 
title, was marked by an academic, abstract treatment; the present work suffers 
rather from a kind of condensation—the sentences are short and manageable in 
themselves, but the page is so packed with facts, statements, and names, often 
unexplained, that the effect is exasperating. But with perseverance the patient 
searcher will find passages to reward him: interesting comments, for example, 
on Seeckt, on the mixture of realism and romanticism in Rathenau and Strese- 
mann, and on moderate German dreams of organizing Europe which Hitler 
turned into the reality of a terrible slavery. German technical discipline, Ver- 
meil concludes, is still at the disposal of German romanticism: ‘if this curious 
combination can be kept within reasonable limits we need not despair of 
Europe’ (p. 278). 

T. L. JARMAN 


DrE VOLLMACHT DES GEWISSENS. Foreword by Theodor Heuss. Munich, 
Verlag Hermann Rinn for the Europadischen Publikation e.V., 1956. 572 
pp. Bibliog. 83” x6". DM 9.80. 


EARLY in 1952 a study group calling itself Europdische Publikation was formed 
in Munich. Among its members were former officers, an ex-minister, and a 
number of historians, theologians, and lawyers. Its aim was to investigate the 
history of the military resistance movement against Hitler, by using the 
available documentation and by questioning still-living witnesses. One result 
of the study group’s work is the present volume. It contains: ‘Deutsche 
Gespriche uber das Recht zum Widerstand’, four dialogues in which a number 
of speakers, including two Jesuit fathers, participate; three essays on the right 
of resistance, from the military, Roman Catholic, and Protestant points of view; 
two long sections on the growth of the military resistance movement and on 
military resistance during the first year of the war; an essay by President Heuss 
‘Zur 10.Widerkehr des 20. Juli’; and a valuable bibliography. 

The book is one indication of the efforts of right-thinking circles in Germany 
and of the authorities to show Nazism in its true light (and indeed, since ‘wir 
Deutsche kennen das totalitare System’, p. 10, to warn of the menace of another 
totalitarian system). The ‘Deutsche Gesprache’ have already been published 
as supplements of the Government-sponsored weekly Das Parlament. Perhaps 
most useful to the historian will be the sections, detailed and carefully docu- 
mented, on the military resistance movement, by Dr Krausnick and Herr 
Sendtner. The latter sees the high point of tragedy in the failure to act before 
the 1940 offensive in the West. ‘Am 20. Juli 1944 war der totale Krieg schon 
total verloren’ (p. 523). Even then the revolt failed. Yet, as Father Pribilla 
puts it, ‘The 20 July failed as revolt, but triumphed as symbol . . . it was a sign 
of protest before the world that not the whole German people had gone to 
rot’ (p. 69). 

T. L. JARMAN 
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BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND UND DEUTSCHE DEMOKRATISCHE REPUBLIK, 
By Herbert Kriiger. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 
6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1956. 24 pp. (Hekto- 
graphierte Veréffentlichungen. No. 26.) 114” x8}". DM 3. 

THE author takes the view that the relationship between the Federal Republic 

of Germany and the German Democratic Republic—in so far as it concerns 

mutual recognition—could, if recognition were ever to be contemplated, be 
transferred from the plane of constitutional law to that of international law, 
but he warns that the reverse process (presumably for historical and political 
reasons) would be virtually impossible in the more distant future. For this 
reason he considers it desirable to maintain the relationship between the two 
entities on the constitutional level. It is at least doubtful whether the learned 
author’s assertion that the relationship between all members of the Common- 
wealth similarly rests on the constitutional level is altogether correct. This 
argument, among others, is cited as lending support to his theory that the same 
principle should apply as between the Federal Republic of Germany and the 

German Democratic Republic. The author’s answer to the question as to 

whether each of the two German rump States possesses full international 

capacity, and in particular treaty-making power, seems to be in the negative, 
though he does not say how this result is to be reconciled with the enjoyment 
of rights-in international law by each of them individually. 

F. Honic 


DER RUNDFUNK IM POLITISCHEN KRAFTESPIEL DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK 
1923-33. By Hans Bausch. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1956. viii+224 pp. (Tiibinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik. No. 6. 
Ed. by Hans Rothfels, Theodor Eschenburg, and Werner Markert.) 

1” x6}". DM 14.50. 

Tuts is a study both in politics and in administration. It shows once again the 

precarious balance of power in the Weimar Republic which the author char- 

acterizes in a very striking sentence: ‘So vielgestaltig die Griinde fiir den 

Zusammenbruch der Demokratie in Deutschland auch sein mégen, auch am 

Beispiel des Rundfunks muss die niichterne Erkenntnis ausgesprochen werden: 

die Demokraten waren in der Minderheit! Deshalb ist der in den Staat hinein- 

verwobene Rundfunk mit der Republik untergegangen’ (p. 195). The well- 
known problems of this instrument of communication, entertainment, and shap- 
ing of the public mind by means mainly fair and sometimes foul were still more 
complicated for Germany since the actual running of the Rundfunk was 

‘Landersache’. Thus the tug-of-war between centralization and regionalism 

played its full part in the struggle for cultural and political influence, to which 

Germany’s division into a mainly Protestant north and a Catholic south added 

further elements of strife. It is interesting to note that the political neutrality 

or quasi-independence of the broadcasting system did not end with the coming 
of Hitler in 1933, but much earlier. When in 1928 the Social Democrat Carl 

Severing became Minister of Home Affairs for Germany he soon arranged the 

introduction of definite political and democratic transmissions, lectures, dis- 

cussions, and news, and tried to circumvent the neutrality which was still the 
official ruling. This action was at the same time an administrative victory for 
his Ministry over the Postmaster-General, in whom the technical monopoly of 
this instrument was vested. It needed, however, the coming of the real dema- 
gogues before the rhetorical possibilities of broadcasting were mastered. When 

Erich Scholz, the nationalist principal of the ‘Reichsministerium des Innern’, 

tried to explain the new functions of the Rundfunk on behalf of the Papen 

Government, he started his talk with one sentence of seventy-six words (28 July 

1932; text p. 210). The monograph is not only a valuable contribution towards 

the general history of the Weimar period but also a fascinating study of the 
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inner workings of administration under the tensions and frictions in a pluralistic 
and confederated State. The student will find instructive material in the text 
with its footnotes and in a supplement containing ‘Richtlinien’ and other 


iate documents. 
appropriate Coc E. RosENBAUM 


NAZISMEN I TYSKLAND: En Analyse av dens Forutsetninger. By Arild Haaland. 
Bergen, John Griegs Forlag, 1955. 685 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}". 
No price. 

In this book the author attempts to provide in great and careful detail a picture 

of the background of German Nazism as it developed between 1933 and 1945, 

with particular emphasis on the psychological causes of its growth. The result 

is a rather unwieldy book, so full of information that it is impossible to review 

it in detail within a limited space. 

Dr Haaland divided his book into seven main chapters and these in their 
turn are sub-divided, in the case of part Iv, for instance, into five sub-sections 
with innumerable lesser sections. Parts 11 and Iv, dealing with the humanistic 
basis of Nazism and the development of its tendencies, are of particular interest. 

Dr Haaland has devoted eight years to the research for his work and it 
became his doctor’s thesis; but he admits that he did not merely study the 
problem for academic reasons but rather because he wished to contribute to a 
reduction of tension between individuals and nations by ascertaining where the 
sources of conflict could best be counteracted. In this he has hardly succeeded, 
and he admits himself that there is no single factor which accounts for even the 
salient features of German National Socialism. Nevertheless he has made a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of a movement from the after- 


effects of which the world is still suffering. mene tt. res 


THE BALKANS IN OUR TIME. By Robert Lee Wolff. Introduction by Donald C. 
McKay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. xxi+618 pp. Mapendpapers. Index. 9}” x6}". 
$8. 63s. 

Turis is an excellent book, both for reading right through and for subsequent 
reference. ‘Balkans’ here means Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania, and Bulgaria, a 
limitation of the term which Professor Wolff explains satisfactorily (pp. 7-8). 
Part 1 (pp. 3-188) deals with the history of these countries up till 1939; it care- 
fully prepares the reader for the essential subject, namely their history from 
1939 to 1955, which takes up the rest of the book. The author teaches the his- 
tory of Eastern Europe at Harvard, was occupied with intelligence work on these 
countries during the second World War, and has visited them all except Albania. 
The following passage (p. 6) illustrates his humour and good sense. ‘Characteris- 
tically, a foreigner who observed the region was baffled by everything he saw and 
heard. Frequently he believed the propaganda of one interested group or an- 
other. A westerner fell in love with the Montenegrins, the Albanians, the Tran- 
sylvanian Saxons, or the Bosniac Muslims, with the brave Communist guerillas, 
the reasonable and solid Agrarians, the picturesque peasants, or the cultivated 
and westernized city-dwellers. His choice of favourites was determined only by 
his itinerary.’ 

Professor Wolff is clearly an expert on current affairs in this area. In 
such books one can usually find errors in the sections on past history, where the 
writer is relying on secondary authorities. In this book I have found no such 
point to dispute. In fact the only noticeable slip occurs in the end-paper maps, 
where owing to the omission of the frontier between Greece and Turkey the 
Turks appear to have been driven from Europe! So solid and accurate a book is 
well worth possessing. E. D. Tarps 
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ZWISCHENEUROPA: Von der Ostsee bis zur Adria. Teil 1. Polen, Tschecho- 
slowakei, Ungarn. By Otto Forst de Battaglia. Frankfurt am Main, 
Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte, 1954. 438 pp. 84” x52". DM 109.80. 

This is a curious and interesting book, if some readers will find it controversial, 

The theme is the establishment of the Communist dictatorships after the second 

World War in the three countries named, and an analysis of the conditions 

which made this possible. This analysis leads the writer a very long way back, 

through much of the inter-war history of the three countries, and even into the 
history of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the disappearance of which the 
author appears to regret, while he finds it to have been inevitable. The author 
appears to be a considerable linguist, and to have both read about and studied 
at first hand conditions in all the three countries of which he writes, and his 
pages contain much information, especially about Poland, which was new at 
least to the present reviewer. At the same time, what he writes about Hungary, 
on which the reviewer can judge, is not free from factual errors, besides contain- 
ing certain rather surprising judgements. Of the three countries, he finds much 
the most to admire in Czechoslovakia, while he has little but censure for the 
Polish regime of the ‘Generals’. In Hungary he finds a mixture of good and bad. 
In all respects a stimulating book and, in many, an informative one. 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


A History OF PoLanD. Rev. and enlarged ed. 1955. By O. Halecki. London, 
Dent, 1956. xiv+359 pp. Index. 8}” x53”. 21s. 

Events in Eastern Europe have now so patently assumed a deep significance 

for the whole of our civilization that a reviewer need make no apology for bring- 

ing to the notice of the general public, no less than the specialist, a work on the 

largest of the non-Russian nations living there. 

Professor Oskar Halecki brings a lifetime of historical research and inter- 
national experience, as well as innate Polish qualities of judiciousness and 
tolerance, realism and deep faith, to bear upon the problem of producing a 
history of Poland in a manageable volume of some 250 pages. It is no reflection 
upon the author’s skill, but rather upon the eternal geopolitical question of 
frontiers in the vast, spreading plains of northern Europe, that one feels the 
constant need for companion volumes on the other Slav nations, the Teutons, 
Magyars, and Asiatic peoples whose stories have so frequently intertwined with 
that of the Poles. It is to be regretted, however, that space was not found for a 
map as in the earlier edition of this work. 

Not only is it symptomatic of our times, but an oft repeated Polish experi- 
ence, that Professor Halecki should have to close this new edition, like the 
former one, at a moment fraught with danger and uncertainty for his country 
as it stirs under the weight of alien oppression. Then, in 1942, the Polish-Soviet 
Pact was but recently signed. The incredible events, or news of events, which 
followed, whose names, like Katyn, the Ghetto Massacre, the Warsaw Rising, 
Teheran, Yalta, the Soviet arrest of the Polish leaders (grim forewarning for the 
Nagy Government of 1956), Potsdam, etc., have become part of world history, 
are included in an extended chapter entitled ‘Destruction’ and a new one 
headed ‘Ten Years of Trial’. GEOFFREY W. SHAW 


CONTEMPORARY POLAND: Society, Politics, Economy. Preliminary ed. Ed. by 
Alicja Iwatiska. Preface by Bert F. Hoselitz. The University of Chicago 
for the Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1955. vi+578 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. (Subcontractor’s Monograph. HRAF—2z2, Chicago—16.) 
10?” x8}”. No price. 

THIs is a preliminary edition of a monograph on contemporary Poland produced 

in a series which has already covered such far-flung lands of the globe as the 

countries of the Cheremis, of the Mordva, and British Borneo. 
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The authors—there are six of them—must have felt themselves faced with a 
pretty awkward dilemma. How to secure a balanced life-size portrait of the 
nation within two covers containing only something over 500 pages? What kind 
of a prospective reader to cater for? A non-specialized potpourri by its very 
nature counts on a wider public, while on the other hand the aegis of Chicago 
University imposes exacting levels of scholarship. 

I think—and in this respect judgement is bound to be somewhat subjective— 
that in solving their dilemma the authors have managed to strike an admirable 
balance. The book makes a coherent whole, although its subject matter has a 
truly encyclopaedic range. There is something on geography, on history, on 
demography, on linguistics; an attempt at an analysis of the Polish conception 
of the ‘self’ and its relation to society; quite a lot on Polish Weltanschauung; 
a study on social stratification; sixty pages on art and science, including such 
engaging sidelights as a description of the Polish literary café; some interesting 
—though not uncontroversial—remarks on the Pole’s religious attitudes. A 
description of political institutions and economics, which takes up half the 
volume, winds up the story. 

It is in the latter part of the work that the terms of reference—to produce a 
picture of contemporary Poland—have been consciously and heavily tilted 
towards the up-to-date. But the hottest news the writers were able to register 
(en passant, in brackets on p. 343) is that ‘reports have it that Gomulka has 
even been released from prison’. This gives an idea of how much the rapid flux 
of events has affected the stage depicted. But, as I mentioned, this is only a 
preliminary edition. Hence before the definitive edition of this useful book 
comes to be written and published the new political and economic structures 
may perhaps have crystallized sufficiently to permit the authors to supplement 


their material and adjust their perspectives. 
ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


In SILENCE I SPEAK: The Story of Cardinal Mindszenty Today and of Hun- 
gary’s ‘New Order’. By George N. Schuster. London, Gollancz, 1956. 
xix+296 pp. Index. 8" x53". 21s. 

THOSE who are able to wade through the turgid verbiage of the opening pages 

of this book, and to paddle through the frequent linguistic obscurities of what 

follows, will find here some information on Hungary during the last ten years, 
some of which is useful, although not much is novel, except where it is trivial. 

The title is misleading, for only a small part of the book is devoted to the person 

of Cardinal Mindszenty. There is some information on his early life and on his 

days in prison, although the riddle of his bearing at his trial is not explained. 

Of the remaining chapters, the best-informed—and they are clearly based on 

excellent sources—are those which describe the relations of the Churches in 

Hungary, particularly the Roman Catholic Church, to the new regime, and there 

are also slighter accounts of the developments on the land and among the in- 

dustrial workers. There are a good many minor errors of fact and misleading 
statements, these being, it appears, due chiefly to Mr Schuster’s unfortunate 
predilection for theatrical writing. Even a lesser Commissar in 1919 was not 


necessarily a member of a firing squad. C. A. MACARTNEY 


HUNGARIAN TRAGEDY. By Peter Fryer. London, Dobson, 1956. 96 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 7}” x42". 5s. 

HONGRIE TERRE DECHIREE (Je reviens de Budapest...) By Francois de 
Geoffre. Paris, Editions Fleuve Noir, 1956. 219 pp. Illus. 8}”x6}". 
Frs. 780. 

NEITHER of these two little books can or, indeed, pretends to contribute to the 

history of the Hungarian revolution much more than its author’s personal ex- 
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periences of it, and these are in each case somewhat meagre. Mr Fryer spent a 
fortnight in Hungary, but for half of that time he was immured in the British 
Legation. But he saw a collective farm democratize itself, heard ex-President 
Tildy say, a few hours before the Russians attacked Budapest, that it was 
‘humanly impossible’ for this to happen, and talked to enough Hungarians to 
acquire a vivid picture of the hopeful and generous atmosphere of the first phase 
of the revolution. The refusal of the Daily Worker to print his dispatches led to 
his most creditable resignation from the staff of that paper. 

M. de Geoffre seems to have spent even less time in Hungary, and hardly 
strays at all outside the field of personal experience; perhaps fortunately, for he 
cannot even get his place-names right (but, surely, his publishers might have 


helped him?). As, moreover, he was there chiefly to take photographs, he does | 


not even venture on as much political comment as Mr Fryer. A number of these 


photographs, nearly all of wreckage, are reproduced. C A Wicuaee 


LA TRAGEDIE HONGROISE: Ou une révolution socialiste anti-soviétique. By 


Francois Fejté. Preface by Jean-Paul Sartre. Paris, Editions Pierre 

Horay, 1956. 314 pp. 73” X54". Frs. 690. 
M. FejTé saw nothing of the Hungarian revolution at first hand, and his 
narrative of its course seems to be derived almost entirely from the wireless. 
He does, however, give a full description (which occupies seven-eighths of the 
book) of the background of the revolution. This is written, indeed, with a very 
strong predisposition in favour of the ‘national Communists’ and their sup- 
porters and shows signs of hurried composition, in which old material has been 
utilized; for instance, the elaborate proof that Rajk’s avowals were false was 
quite superfluous and might well have been omitted in favour of some mention 
of the Soviets’ economic exploitation of Hungary. But M. Fejt6 is well informed 
and his book constitutes a valuable contribution to the history of the period 


i yolution. 
preceding the October revolution é kh tees 


LO SCRITTOIO DEL PRESIDENTE 1948-1955. Opera di Luigi Einaudi. Secondo 
Serie. Volume Primo. Turin, Einaudi, 1956. xvi+677 pp. 82” x52”. 3,000 
lire. 

Lo scrittoio del Presidente is announced as the ‘first volume of the second series’ 

of a projected uniform edition of all Professor Einaudi’s political writings from 

1894 onwards. The ‘first series’ is to be a companion edition of his voluminous 

contributions to fiscal science and political economy over a like period. Out of 

this two-fold series Professor Einaudi has chosen in this initial volume to 

publish material intimately concerned with his Presidency period of 1948-55 

and not hitherto available to the general public. Presidential intervention in 

the functions of legislation is confined by the Constitution (Articles 73, 74, and 

87) to authorizing the presentation of Government Bills to Parliament and to 

promulgating their passage into law. But before promulgation he can, with an 

exposition of reasons, invite Parliament to reconsider any such projected 
measure. This volume incorporates Professor Einaudi’s observations and 
comments as submitted to Parliament and Ministers in these circumstances. 

Its pages reveal the day-to-day flow of observations from the President’s desk 

on every political and administrative problem confronting the legislature, from 

high finance and foreign relations to rent control and encouragement of the arts. 

Through this multiplicity of subject matter three persuasive convictions can 
be discerned in the pattern of the author’s political, economic, and social 
principles—European unity on federal lines and a less rigid insistence on national 
sovereignties ; freedom of trade and industrial movement unstifled by planned 
economies and protection tariffs which defeat their own ends by creating 
privileged categories; allowance for human shortcomings in combating in- 
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flationary influences, such as riding the blows of black-marketeering while 
formulating counter-measures. 

Gifted with a genius for clear analysis and succinct exposition, these writings 
show how the benefit of Professor Einaudi’s experience and wisdom has been 
knit into Italian legislation throughout the crucial early years of the Republic. 

Ion S. MunRO 


ITALY. By Gerardo Zampaglione. London, Benn, 1956. 282 pp. Map. Index. 
(Nations of the Modern World.) 83” x5#”. 30s. 


THE general title of the series to which Signor Zampaglione has added his 
volume on Italy is Nations of the Modern World. So his theme was set for him— 
how the Italian State emerged and how it survived two major wars and a 
dictatorship. This story he has told with admirable lucidity and political 
detachment. Signor Zampaglione himself emerges as a liberal Catholic, a sup- 
porter of De Gasperi policy—compromise for the sake of democracy. But 
wherever his sympathies may lie he is always scrupulously fair, whether he be 
describing the struggle between Church and State or setting Fascism in per- 
spective as a twenty-year-long interlude. It is this sense of perspective which 
will make this volume valuable to readers curious to learn the nature of Italy’s 
internal problems or to discover what prompts her enthusiasm for European 
co-operation. 

Given the book’s virtues it is perhaps carping to descend to criticism of 
detail, but it would be wrong to let pass such errors as these: that the British 
planes which attacked Taranto were based on Greece, or that Mussolini faced a 
mock trial before his death. They are unnecessary blemishes on a useful 


volume. S. C. Hoop 


Les FRANCAIS ET LA REPUBLIQUE. By Charles Morazé. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1956. 256 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 10” x64”. Frs. goo. 


TuIs book consists of fifteen loosely linked studies, written, as the author him- 
self explains, in six weeks, during the winter of 1955-6. The influence of the 
political crisis of those weeks is clearly discernible. M. Morazé’s mood is under- 
standably pessimistic and his inquiry ends on a note of interrogation. His 
analysis has lost none of its vigour and penetration, however. Indeed, in many 
ways the book gains from this, almost feverish, compression into 250 pages of 
enough material for twenty books. On almost every page there are sentences so 
illuminating, provocative, shrewd, and penetrating, that the book seems as full 
of quotations as Hamlet. Sometimes in his attempt to summarize and shock his 
readers into awareness of the gravity of the issues he is discussing, M. Morazé 
stretches a point too far; in his analysis of the role of the Deputy, for instance 
(pp. 20-1) ; or in his attack on the theoretical bias of French minds (pp. 35-43); 
or in his attempt to divide France into regional, or even racial, ‘temperaments’ 
(pp. 189-99). But such statements are never intended to oversimplify; on the 
contrary, M. Morazé’s aim is to reveal the complexities that make French prob- 
lems so fascinating to study and so difficult to solve. 

His brevity of expression and the scope of his inquiry are admirably suited 
to his task. His subjects range from demographic history to contemporary 
electoral geography, and from analyses of basic French economic and techno- 
logical weaknesses to the present crisis in Franco-North African relations and to 
the need for the political and economic education of the French electorate. He 
is well served by a number of political scientists and cartographers who have 
helped in the preparation of the sixty-nine maps, graphs, and diagrams. Some 
of the last-mentioned seem unnecessarily complicated, however, and much less 
easy to follow than straightforward verbal statement. 

This book is a valuable addition to the already long list of post-war publica- 

R 
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tions by the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, which have done a 
great deal to give the French student of political science a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of his country’s problems and of the working of political systems elsewhere. 
If the younger generation of French politicians is coming to assess more accur- 
ately the relationship of economic policy to political health, and if the French 
public is beginning to look at politics less in terms of abstract ideals and more in 
terms of practical possibilities, it is in part thanks to the efforts of political 
scientists such as M. Morazé and M. Goguel to create a new approach to political 
science, in which juridical abstractions give way to sociological, economic, and 


psychological analysis. Dosiorey Pie 


L’ EcONOMIE FRANCAISE AU MILIEU DU XX° sI=CLE. By Maurice Bouvier-Ajam. 
Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon et 

R. Durand-Auzias, 1955. 186 pp. 9” x5}". Frs. 680. 
THIs is a survey of the French economy which is descriptive rather than analyti- 
cal, and which, in spite of the author’s denial (p. 7), is essentially a polemical 
work. The main ideas are frankly stated. The economic state of France is bad 
because the conditions of life of the great mass of the population, workers and 
artisans, is growing worse; the explanation is largely to be found in the contra- 
dictions of the capitalist system itself which, by refusing to increase the standard 
of living of the workers, fails to create the conditions necessary for increased 
production (‘le cercle vicieux du capitalisme est noué’, p. 129); the State falsi- 
fies the situation still further by protecting the system at a general financial loss. 
In support of these principles the main sectors of production are surveyed, 
and there are chapters on consumption and purchasing power. Much of the 
evidence produced is undoubtedly correct ; many of the comments are justified; 
but many of the generalizations are to be queried, and many of the omissions are 
significant. To give one example only, the question of investment is never 
seriously examined, either as a phenomenon in the past or as a problem in the 


future. 
DouGLas JOHNSON 


50 AR FoR NorGeE: Taler og Foredrag i Norsk Rikskringkasting ved H.M. 
Kongens Regjeringsjubileum 1955 og Kroningsjubileum 1956. Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag for the Norsk Rikskringkasting, 1956. 79 pp. 
Illus. 10” x62”. Norw. Cr. Io. 


IN celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the reign of King Haakon of Norway 
the Norwegian Broadcasting Company has reproduced a number of speeches 
and lectures broadcast on this occasion. They include touching tributes by 
members of his own family and close relations as well as by the heads of Nor- 
way’s sister States, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, and Sweden, and a number of 
greetings from the King’s own countrymen both at home and abroad. 

A. H. H. 


USSR 


THE CHANGING WoRLD OF Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. New Haven, 
Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. ix+-422 
pp. Index. 8?” x5}". $5. 40s. 

ALTHOUGH the title might suggest the contrary, Mr Dallin is not at all disposed 

to read too much into recent changes in Soviet policies. The changes he has in 

mind are rather those of a long-term kind: the loss of youthful enthusiasm by 
the élite of Party members and bureaucrats, a social stratum which in his view 
is bound to dominate the Russian scene whatever political changes the future 
may hold in store. This élite is eager to lead a more comfortable life and reacts 
negatively to Party indoctrination and adventurist foreign policies which over- 
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extend the country’s resources. The old conflict between Russian national 
interest and the Communist drive for expansion, Mr Dallin thinks, will even- 
tually be decided in favour of the former, although not without a bitter struggle. 
If such views are fairly familiar today amongst students of Soviet affairs, 
the credit for this must go in part to Mr Dallin himself, who was one of the first 
publicists to shatter Western war-time illusions about their Soviet ally. This is 
an expanded version of his book The Real Soviet Russia, first published in 1944. 
It is perhaps a pity that he has not used the opportunity to revise his earlier 
work more comprehensively. Whilst the section on foreign policy has been 
brought up to date, much of the remainder has been left more or less unaltered. 
As a result, the book suffers from a certain unevenness, and in parts wears a 
curiously dated look. The author’s enthusiasm in exposing Communist false- 
hoods sometimes leads him to over-simplify the issues involved. For example, 
the Bandung Conference doubtless suited Soviet aims, but it was not guided by 
Moscow and cannot strictly be regarded as a success for Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy (pp. 332, 378). A nuance, perhaps—but an important one. 
Nevertheless, Mr Dallin’s judgement is basically sound, and his book, which 
covers very fully every aspect of the Soviet scene, is most informative and 
eminently readable. J. L. H. Keer 


SovieT AFFatrs. No. 1. London, Chatto & Windus, 1956. 147 pp. (St Antony’s 
Papers. No. 1.) 83” 5%". 12s. 6d. 

St ANTONY’s initiative in launching this series of occasional papers on Soviet 
affairs must be warmly welcomed by all interested in this field. To keep abreast 
of the general climate of thought and development in the Soviet Union, it is 
essential to have access to papers of this kind, which are written by specialists 
and in short space analyse and cream the existing information. Without such 
guides to knowledge it is extremely difficult for the average reader to orientate 
himself about the many facets of Soviet life which demand attention today; 
e.g. developments in Government and Party organization, foreign policy includ- 
ing international Communism, literature, science, etc. 

The first number of St Antony’s Papers contains a rather mixed bag, the 
selection being of course largely determined by the research work in. progress 
in the College and the Seminar programmes. There is a brilliant essay on Soviet 
policy towards Islam by Colonel Wheeler, which has a special contemporary 
interest in view of recent Soviet policy in the Moslem East; a revealing analysis 
of the training and mind of a Soviet ‘ideological functionary’, the finished 
hand-picked product of the highest Party schools of the Soviet Union, who form 
the hard core of foreign Communist Parties; and some important fragments of 
unpublished research on ‘The Cheka’ and the ‘Siberian Partisans in the Civil 
War’. In the survey of ‘Economics in the USSR’ the Soviet attitude to economic 
research is most competently expounded in a few pages by Mr Alec Nove. 

The editorial foreword suggests that ‘contributions’ may be included which 
do not emanate from Seminar work in the College. The value of these ‘Papers’ 
would, in our opinion, be greatly increased if, apart from Seminar work ‘in 
progress’, they included commissioned studies of major Soviet problems, more 
complete than the fragmentary ‘work in progress’. CG 


How THE SovIET SysTEM Works: Cultural, Psychological, and Social Themes. 
By Raymond A. Bauer and others. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. xiv-+274 pp. Index. 
(Russian Research Center Studies. No. 24.) 84” x52”. 38s. 


Tuts book is the twenty-fourth of the Harvard Russian Research Center Studies 
and the most comprehensive and ambitious yet published. Its purpose is ‘to 
present insofar as possible a coherent picture of the strengths and weaknesses 
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of the Soviet social system, with special emphasis on those sources of strain and 
those characteristic institutions and modes of behavior that might aid in 
anticipating future developments in Soviet society’ (p. 4). Its great interest 
derives from the systematic questioning of several thousand Soviet refugees 
under the Harvard Project. While the present work does not claim even yet to 
provide a summary of the information collected under the Project, it does 
include ‘the first report in English upon responses of Soviet citizens to psycho- 
logical tests and interviews’. 

All Soviet social groups, it is claimed, were represented among the persons 
questioned, except for the highest levels of government and armed forces, 
Statements made by refugees who left Russia during the war have been checked 
with those who escaped as late as the nineteen-fifties. A high proportion of the 
refugees questioned ‘were unusually successful in the Soviet system’. 

The general reader will probably be most interested in the chapters on 
aspects of Russian national character, and on the social and psychological 
characteristics of the ruling élite, the intelligentsia, the peasants, etc. He may 
be surprised by some of the eventual findings—such as the ‘low level of active 
disaffection’, and the general acceptance of the system by the managerial class. 
The ‘terror’ and the collective farm system were found to be the most hated 
features, and the social services, the opportunities to rise, and the State owner- 
ship of heavy industry the most popular. 

From the experience of my own two years’ residence I feel that the authors 
somewhat underestimate the extent and depth of the generalized ‘group’ feeling, 
and the extent to which this can express itself in Soviet institutions as they are 
realized in practice. But the data in general seem to have been strictly handled, 
The authors display a scholarly knowledge of Soviet political and economic 
institutions which enables them to draw wide conclusions and make inferences 
far beyond what their data warrant. But when they make ‘informed guesses’ 
they say so, and they have made some good ones which have already had 
confirmation in subsequent events inside the Soviet Union. 

WricuHT W. MILLER 


SoviET RusstAN NATIONALISM. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. New Yerk and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. ix+330 pp. Index. 84” x53”. 
$7. 42s. 

Mr BARGHOORN, during five eventful years American press attaché in Moscow, 
has produced a scholarly analysis of Soviet ideology as it developed in the latter 
years of Stalin’s rule. An extensive study of contemporary Soviet Russian 
political literature has enabled him to give a lucid picture of the various elements 
which have gone into the ideological hybrid created by Stalin and usually 
described as ‘Soviet Patriotism’. 

Soviet Patriotism is a synthesis of parts of the Russian tradition and parts of 
Marxism (p. 260). From the Russian past the concept of Soviet Patriotism in- 
herited much that was negative in the anti-Western ideas of the Slavophiles. It 
adapted and remoulded the messianic and apocalyptic visions of ‘Moscow, the 
Third Rome’ (p. 255); it made use of the suspicions of things foreign deeply 
ingrained in the Russian mind, and it even pandered to anti-semitic prejudices 
(Pp. 134). 

Soviet patriotic ideology did not remain static. During the war Soviet 
Patriotism was defensive in character and came very near to reflecting the 
patriotic sentiments of the Russian people. But the post-war Soviet Patriotism 
was xenophobe and chauvinistic. Far from being an expression of popular 
moods, it became instrumental in increasing the burden which the Communist 
totalitarian regime imposed on the people. In its final form Soviet Patriotism 
proclaimed a ‘Manichaean’ division of the world into the Communist realm of 
light and the capitalist empire of darkness (p. 183). The regime used almost 
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every means at its command to prevent its citizens from having any contact 
with the ‘hostile capitalist camp’. 

Soviet Patriotism had no a priori Russian bias. In theory it could have 
been a super-national concept, but in practice it strengthened the tendencies 
towards russification in Soviet nationalities policy. On this point Mr Barghoorn 
has many significant observations to make. He contrasts the role of the Russian 
language, the key to success for any Soviet citizen wishing to make a career (p. 
107), with the subordinate, local, and in a sense private position which the other 
languages occupy. He rightly attaches special importance to the city of Moscow 
as a promoter of russification and assimilation (p. 137) and this unique role of the 
Soviet capital one would have liked to see elaborated in somewhat greater detail. 
In stressing the tenaciously surviving ‘local and national differences, ancestral 
customs and inherited attitudes’ Mr Barghoorn dwells with particular insistence 
on the Georgian-Russian antagonism (pp. 115-16). Events following Stalin’s 
posthumous dethronement have borne out his assessment of the Georgian 
Vendée. 

Mr Barghoorn’s work was completed before the Twentieth Party Congress, 
but it is not one of those topical books on the Soviet Union which become out- 
dated a few months after publication. A more lasting value is assured to Mr 
Barghoorn’s analysis because he has not written an up-to-the-minute account of 
Soviet Russia but a history of the development of political thinking under 
Stalin’s rule. Nevertheless, his book is also topical since it reveals at least some 
of the reasons prompting Stalin’s successors to attempt the revision of an in- 
transigent ideology in which the intellectual stagnation and isolation of the 
country was rooted. 


WALTER J. KOLARZ 


THE Soviet Army. Ed. by B. H. Liddell Hart. London, Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 1956. xiv-+480 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x52”. 36s. 


AmonG the spate of works on Russia, it is only possible, in a brief review, to 
recommend this book as a ‘must’. Captain Liddell Hart has gathered a fine 
team, including many famous names with experience of the Russian army in 
action. General Weygand writes on the Polish War of 1920; General Guillaume 
on the relationship of policy and strategy. German commanders are well 
represented: Dittmar, on the Red Army in the Finnish War; Guderian, on 
Russian strategy in the war of 1941-5; Blumentritt, on the state and perform- 
ance of the Red Army in 1941; and Manstein for the period 1942-5. Bayerlein 
writes on the armoured forces; Col. Wolfgang Mueller on the infantry; Dorn on 
the technical services; Student on the airborne forces; and Col. Reinhardt on 
atomic weapons and warfare. 

Russian officers contribute some of the best articles. But Col. Andolenko 
scarcely does justice to the old Imperial Army. It had the weakness of its epoch, 
but it held the Austro-Germans in Poland for three years, and did not allow the 
devastation of Russia up to the Volga and the Caucasus—which was the price 
of Stalin’s leadership in 1941-3. Col. Antonov writes on the Finnish and 
Polish campaigns from the Soviet side. Captain Galay provides a brilliant essay 
on partisan war, a theme distorted by so much light-weight romanticism in 
recent years. Some good sense comes from civilian experts. Mr Schapiro 
suggests that the purge may have benefited the Red Army (contrary to the view 
of Col. Tokaev in Comrade X). Dr Raymond Garthoff has a paper on the 
satellite armies which stands up to recent events; Sir David Kelly gives an 
urbane interpretation of the psychology of the Soviet soldier; and Sir Eric 
Ashby treats of science and the Soviet Army. 

In a sombre paper on ‘Geography and Strategy’, Lt.-Col. Miksche, whose 
views merit respect, contends that ‘the Western Powers are basing their strategy 
on bombs that are too big and on armies that are too small, whereas the East 
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has at its disposal—the big bombs and the big armies’ (p. 251). The same note 
of warning is reflected in other contributions, notably by General Guderian and 


Sir Eric Ashby. W. E. D. ALLEN 


DAs SOWJETISCHE REGIERUNGSSYSTEM: Die Grundlagen der Macht in der 
Sowjetunion. 2 vols. By W. Grottian. Cologne and Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag for the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin, 1956, 
Leitfaden. x+175 pp. Tables. Quellenbuch. x+170 pp. (Die Wissen- 
schaft von der Politik. Ed. by Otto Heinrich von der Gablentz, Hans 
Reif, and Ossip K. Flechtheim. Band 2.) 81” x53". DM 13.80. 

THESE two volumes form part of a series of handbooks on political systems and 

thought designed primarily for the student, and generally sponsored by the 

Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin. The first volume examines the social 

and economic aims of the Soviet State, and the structure of the Communist 

Party and other organs with which the State seeks to achieve these aims. Dr 

Grottian has succeeded admirably in presenting a clear, concise, and, for its 

size, full account of Russian society, in which historical development and the 

current picture are carefully balanced. He sets out, as he says, to build his 
story to a very large extent on Soviet sources because he believes that critical 
examination of these sources reveals much more about Soviet reality than is 
often credited. There is much truth in this. The entrenched ignorance which 
for many years prevailed in the English-speaking world on the subject of the 

Soviet Union was largely due to a failure to read Soviet sources with any 

attention. At the same time one wonders if any of us would have been able to 

discern the reality behind the Soviet sources had not that reality first been 
depicted for us (probably with some inaccuracies) by the numerous post-war 

Soviet refugees and defectors. The second volume provides a skilfully chosen 

anthology of extracts from speeches, documents, and articles. One wishes that 

there were something of the same size of comparable merit available for the 


English student. It is badly needed. Sec deey Meanie 


Soviet TAXATION: The Fiscal and Monetary Problems of a Planned Economy. 
By Franklyn D. Holzman. Foreword by Abram Bergson. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xix-+-376 pp. Tables. Index. 84” x5#”. $6.50. 52s. 

Tuis is a welcome addition to the volumes already published by the Russian 
Research Center of Harvard University. In a foreword Professor Bergson 
claims, with justice, that Mr Holzman’s book is the ‘first really thorough and 
systematic survey of the subject’ (p. xvii). As such, it fills a serious gap in 
existing studies of the Soviet economy, and the immense amount of detailed 
information contained in its four main sections provides a solid foundation for 
the conclusions reached by the author. The field covered includes a survey of 
problems of Soviet fiscal and monetary policy mainly from the theoretical angle, 
a detailed history and description of each individual tax with special emphasis 
on the turnover tax, a review of budgetary trends and of the Currency Reform 
of 1947, and, at the end, a critique of the tax system as a whole, from the point 
of view of its effectiveness or otherwise in containing inflation, achieving social 
equity and efficiency in the allocation of resources, and preserving work in- 
centives. 

The weight of factual information is not allowed to obscure the basic issues 
underlying the complexities of the Soviet financial system, the most important 
of which is held to be the very high rate of investment sustained in the Soviet 
Union since 1928, amounting to between 20 and 30 per cent of the national 
income. It has long been known that these high costs of forced industrialization, 
combined with heavy expenditures on defence and the social services, weigh 
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hardly on Soviet citizens, all the more so because of the prevailing low standard 
of living. Mr Holzman adds precision to the picture and gives interesting com- 
parisons with the United States (see Table 54, p. 255). According to his calcula- 
tions the Soviet State has never failed to divert more than half, and sometimes 
two-thirds, of personal income away from the household into its own hands. 

The author analyses the causes of the severe wage inflation of the pre-war 
period, and of the huge repressed inflation of the war-time years. He concludes 
that the present state of stability is precarious, and that any intensification of 
defence expenditures, or a decline in the supply of consumers’ goods, could 
easily result in the re-emergence of repressed inflation. He is emphatic that the 
cause of social justice is not well served by the prevailing tax structure in the 
Soviet Union, nor does he see that it can be, as long as State financial require- 
ments continue to be so enormous. The very high level of indirect taxation bears 
with particular severity on the poorer sections of the population, and this is only 
partially offset by free social services. Farmers are unjustly served by taxation 
in kind, which places the burden of fluctuations in agricultural output on their 
shoulders. 

This is a valuable book of reference, an interesting historical record of 
financial policies in the USSR, and a fascinating exposition from the financial 
angle of the distortions and stresses imposed upon the Soviet economy by the 
breakneck pace of industrialization. MARGARET MILLER 


TURKESTAN IM XX. JAHRHUNDERT. By Baymirza Hayit. Darmstadt, C. W. 
Leske Verlag, 1956. 406 pp. 9” x6”. DM 28.50. 

RussIAN TURKESTAN was always tenuously connected with the rest of the 
world, But after the Soviet Revolution it became wholly inaccessible tu politic- 
ally intelligent travellers or students, the result being that no serious literature 
on Soviet Central Asia (as it is now called) exists to counterbalance the mere- 
tricious but unreliable official history. All interested in the obscure story of the 
Soviet revolution in Turkestan will therefore read this unusually illuminating 
book with eager interest. In the first place, it throws new light on the local 
personalities and political programmes which emerged in the Central Asian 
centres of Tashkent, Ashkhabad, and Kokand after the fall of the Tsarist 
regime and then traces the machinations which subsequently established and 
maintained Bolshevik power over the anti-Bolshevik Turki peoples of this area. 
Dr Hayit, who is a Turkestani émigré himself, draws on many local Turki and 
Soviet documentary sources of information which as far as this reviewer knows 
are not accessible in this country. He has also been able to tap the living 
memories of Turkestanis who were formerly active politically in their native 
land. His book thus fills up important lacunae in the inevitably patchy and 
unreliable Soviet historiography which has too long perforce been the staple fare 
of Western students of this area. 

It is clear from Dr Hayit’s recapitulation of events that the Soviet Revolu- 
tion was from the outset and has remained largely a Russian and not a national 
movement in Turkestan, and was accompanied by intensive Russification of all 
spheres of life, The description here of the Russian administration and economic 
development of Turkestan, about which only the sketchiest notions were 
hitherto available, powerfully reinforces his thesis of Soviet domination and 
colonialism in the case of a weak but recalcitrant minority. 

In his revealing reconstruction of the careers of Faizullah Khodzha and 
Akmal Ikram, the nationalist leaders, who were condemned to death for 
‘treason’ in the Moscow Trial of 1938, Dr Hayit produces hitherto unpublished 
information to show that both were convinced nationalists who had been work- 
ing for years in their respective offices within the State and Communist appara- 
tus to overthrow the Bolshevik domination of Turkestan. 

It would appear from Dr Hayit’s well-documented account of the post-war 
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ideological conflicts in Turkestan that while Soviet pressure against nationalist 
sentiment in history and literature had intensified in recent years, local historians 
and men of letters have been surprisingly adroit in keeping literary and historical 
traditions alive among the people. 

Dr Hayit’s book must be regarded as a most successful pioneer attempt to 
rectify the distorted history of the Central Asian peoples of Russia since 1917. 
While it is not a propaganda work, it incidentally exposes the hollowness of the 
present Soviet claims to lead the anti-colonial campaign against the Western 
Powers and shows the realities behind the Central Asian ‘shop window’. It is 
therefore most opportune, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely read, 
especially in India and Africa. CG 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


DIPLOMACY IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE East. 2 vols. By J. C. Hurewitz. 
Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1956. Vol. 1. A 
Documentary Record, 1535-1914. xviii+-291 pp. Index. Vol. 2. A Docu- 
mentary Record, 1914-1956. xvili+-427 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $15.25. 84s. 

Tuts is a valuable and extremely interesting collection of documents, all in 

English, each prefaced by a brief note of explanation indicating a few works in 

which the subject can be pursued. Professor Hurewitz mentions some documents 

that he has been forced to omit, but the major treaties and agreements seem to 
be here, including some not easily accessible in English, such as the Treaty of 

Finkenstein. The first item is the treaty between the Ottoman Empire and 

France of 1535—the capitulations; the last is a note addressed to the USSR 

by Persia in 1955. The collection is not confined to diplomatic documents in any 

narrow sense, but includes—to name a few of what might make a long list—the 
announcement by Louis xtv of his assumption of protection over the Maronites; 

Napoleon’s instructions to Gardane; the ‘sick man’ conversation between 

Nicholas 1 and the British Ambassador; Disraeli’s speech in the House of 

Commons on the purchase of the Suez Canal shares; the U.S. aide mémoire to 

Britain, France, and Italy on American participation in the Lausanne Con- 

ference; and General Nuri es-Said’s proposal for an Arab League (1942). 

In so wide a field it is difficult to be strong at all points, and Professor 
Hurewitz is more at home in the Near than in the Middle East. He is weakest 
on the Persian Gulf, but that is partly the fault of British scholars, who have 
neglected this rich field of research. On the Persian claim to Bahrain he prints 
the overworked Clarendon dispatch of 1869; it was only in International Affairs 
for January 1957 that Dr J. B. Kelly examined the background of that dispatch 
and the unreliability of M. Adamiyat’s recent book on the subject. On pp. 88 
and 143 of Vol. 1 Professor Hurewitz confuses Oman with the Trucial Coast 
(later called Trucial Oman) ; on p. 218 of the same volume he makes a statement 
that would be difficult to sustain, that ‘Britain turned down offers of cooperation 
in the early nineteenth century by successive shaykhs’ of Kuwait. His omission 
of the Lansdowne definition of the British position in the Persian Gulf, in 1903, 
is the more surprising because on p. 265 of Vol. 1 he notes the omission of any 
reference to ‘Britain’s exclusive position in the Persian Gulf’ from the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907. A strange mistake of another order is the repeated 
use of capitulation (singular) for a single document dealing with capitulations. 
For the benefit of the reader, particularly the non-British reader, it would have 
been better to describe the document at p. 219, Vol. 1, as a dispatch from the 
Government of India (or from the Governor-General of India in Council) on 
British policy and interests in the Persian Gulf. Professor Hurewitz calls it 
‘Curzon’s analysis’, concluding from the similarity between the ‘report’ and 
Curzon’s books that the ‘report’, ‘although countersigned by five of his principal 
aides, came largely from the Viceroy’s pen’. This facile conclusion overlooks the 
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debt that both the dispatch and Curzon’s books owed to the past and current 
experience of Government of India officials in the Gulf and, as consular officers, 
in Eastern Persia; and as to the ‘aides’, these were Members of Council among 
whom would be the official corresponding to a Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
long experience, personally or by proxy, of the areas treated in the dispatch. 

Professor Hurewitz expressly states that his collection does not claim to be 
exhaustive. It is in fact admirably wide, and if one gap calls for comment it is 
because the subject is contemporary and represents a danger to world peace. In 
his prefatory note (Vol. 2, p. 249) to the Harrison Report to President Truman 
on displaced persons, Professor Hurewitz says: ‘The Harrison findings and 
recommendations, which received President Truman’s prompt endorsement, 
contributed substantially to molding early post-war American public opinion in 
favor of Zionism.’ Now to ascertain what moulded American opinion on the 
Palestine question would make an interesting if not always elevating study; 
but is it doubted that the decisive influence in President Truman’s Palestine 
policy was the Jewish vote? The evidence in the Forrestal Diaries is supported 
by the references in the second volume of Mr Truman’s memoirs to the fierce 
and often highly improper influence brought to bear on the Administration by 
American Jewry. There should be something about this if we are to have 
eight pages of the Harrison Report. 

In spite of some defects, and these can be remedied in later editions, this 
work, we repeat, is valuable and extremely interesting. It deserves to be 
welcomed by all students of Middle East affairs. 

R. W. BULLARD 


IsRAEL: Its Role in Civilization. Ed. by Moshe Davis. New York, The Seminary 
Israel Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1956. 
Distributed by Harper, New York. xvii+338 pp. Index. 8}”5}”. $4. 

TuE addresses published in this volume were delivered by a number of Jewish 

and non-Jewish scholars and deal with a variety of subjects ranging from aspects 

of Palestinian Judaism in the early centuries of our era to the significance of 

‘Zion’ in American Protestant thought during the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries and the part played by the United States in promoting Zionist aims in 

the twentieth century. There are two basic themes. One is the Zionist inter- 
pretation of Jewish history which is held to have culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Zionist State: the other is the legacy of spiritual and ethical ideals 
shared by Jews and Americans and leading, it is suggested, to their political 
collaboration in the creation of the State. Sandwiched between them are nine 
addresses illustrating the practical steps by which attempts are being made to 
put these ideals into practice. With few exceptions, these themes are attractively 
presented and discussed. The contributions relating to the more remote past are 
particularly fascinating—perhaps owing to the contrast with the propaganda 
tone and content of so much of the remainder. At any rate, one can unreservedly 
commend Professor Baron’s comparisons between the Second and Third 

Commonwealths, Professor Morton Smith’s appreciation of the extent of the 

penetration of Palestinian Judaism in the first century by Hellenistic ideas, and 

Professor Liebermann’s description of Jewish life in Palestine as derived from 


the Palestinian Talmud. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


ISRAEL AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. . Fore- 
word by Nathan Feinberg. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company 
for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956. 322 pp. Index. 
(National Studies on International Organization.) 84” x5". $3. 

THE main emotion aroused by reading this book is one of Sympathy with the 

leader-writer in Ha-Aretz (quoted on p. 236) who asked: ‘Is it really necessary 
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that the representatives of Israel should take part in every international debate? 
Cannot circumstances be conceived in which silence would be more appropriate 
for a small state which is not directly concerned with the subject of the dis- 
cussion?’ This detailed account of the interventions of Israel’s representatives 
in debates relating to her own problems as well as to those affecting the inter- 
national community, and of the reactions of Israeli public opinion towards those 
interventions, leads to the conclusion that both Government and people favour 
the ideal of collective security, appreciate the opportunity of making the voice 
of the State heard in the General Assembly, and welcome the benefits of United 
Nations technical assistance; but they feel that under present conditions they 
must rely rather on their own efforts than on the United Nations for defence 
against aggression. As this is obviously what almost all the smaller members 
feel about this institution, is it really worth while writing 300 pages in order to 
illustrate these conclusions? The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has apparently arranged to publish more than twenty companion volumes of 
this kind during 1956 and 1957. Such extravagance in promoting pretentious 
and fruitless research into the obvious has much in common with the costly 
sterility of United Nations agencies. This book has its good points: as a work of 
reference, it can be used to discover the Zionist attitude to all international 
problems that have arisen since the admission of the Zionist State to the 
United Nations: the ample annotations guide the reader to the original sources 
in aconvenient manner; and had the work been condensed into—at the most—a 
five-thousand-word article it might have aroused more interest, and even 


admiration. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


ISRAEL AND HER NEIGHBOURS: Lectures delivered at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, in April-May, 1956. By Eliahu Elath. London, 
Barrie, 1956. 72 pp. Map. 84” x54”. 5s. 

THE author of these lectures (who travelled across the Atlantic expressly to 

deliver them) was formerly Israel Ambassador to the United States, where he 

was held in much esteem both at the State Department and by the Jewish 
population generally. He is not an inspired lecturer, but his manner is authorita- 
tive and his analysis objective. Considering how woefully ignorant many 

Americans are about the Middle East, these lectures can only have done good. 

The first is on the population problem of Israel and deals with the integration 
of the Jewish immigrants and the Arab minority with the established Jewish 
settlers. The author might have mentioned that nearly balf the Arabs of Israel 
vote for Jewish parties at the elections and not for their ovn Arab parties, which 
seems to indicate that integration is rapid. 

The second lecture deals with Israel in its relation to the Middle East, of 
which the author—like Mr Sharett (Israel’s former Foreign Minister) and Mr 
Aubrey Eban (its present Ambassador to the United States)—has a sound 
knowledge. My only comment is that he might have given greater weight to the 
development of a middle class in many Arab countries today. 


The third and last lecture deals with the Bedouin and their problems. This | 


is Mr Elath’s own particular subject, in which he first made his reputation 
a quarter of a century ago by his studies of the tribes in Trans-Jordania and 
Syria. This lecture is the least controversial of the three and the most in- 


formative. 
EDWIN SAMUEL 


LE MAROC EN REVOLUTION. By Pierre Corval. Preface by Général Catroux. 

Paris, Bibliothéque de l'homme d’action, 1956. 159 pp. 74” X43”. Frs. 400. 
TuIs concise and clearly written book gives an excellent picture of the develop- | 
ment and termination of the French Protectorate over Morocco, as seen by a 
leading member of the group known as ‘France-Maghreb’. This is one of several 
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associations of like-minded people who favour a policy of progressive emancipa- 
tion for the North African territories, similar to that which has resulted, in 
territories under British influence, in the emergence of the non-Anglo-Saxon 
portion of the Commonwealth. These groups have made a big contribution to 
the triumph of liberal ideas, not only in Morocco but also in Tunisia. Though 
their action is at present obscured by current French policy in Algeria, they 
may at a later date have an important part to play there also. General Catroux 
contributes a lucid preface to the present work; and if his appointment to the 
post of Resident Minister in Algeria had not been rendered abortive by the riots 
which greeted M. Mollet on his visit to Algiers his policy would no doubt have 
been inspired by the ideas of this group. The book is timely and instructive. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


MOHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF: Tel que je l’ai vu. Antsirabé, Paris, Rabat. By 
Max Jalade. Paris, Encyclopédie d’Outre-Mer, 1956. 176 pp. Illus. 
74" x54". Frs. 480. 
Max JALADE is a journalist who was sent to Madagascar by his paper to cover 
the return of Sultan Mohammed V to France; he later witnessed also his return 
to Morocco. His book reveals no secrets, but a picture emerges of a courteous, 
friendly, and gifted royal family. The younger generation clearly share all the 
tastes and interests of intelligent and cultured young people in European 
countries. Since the author’s material on the Sultan was limited, he devotes 
some space to a description of the environment of the royal exiles in Madagascar. 
It appears that the inhabitants of the island have the unusual habit of dis- 
interring deceased relatives and taking their remains for a carriage or motor 
drive or even for an aeroplane flight. These ceremonies are marked bY a recep- 
tion. Invitations to these are, M. Jalade reports, worded in the following style: 
‘Mme veuve X et ses enfants vous prient d’assister a l’exhumation du regretté 
Z, leur époux, pére, etc. La cérémonie sera suivie d’un cocktail.’ There follows 
the address and, at the bottom, on both sides, ‘tenue de ville, on dansera.’ 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


Dre SOWJETUNION UND IRAN: Eine Untersuchung zur Aussenpolitik der 
UDSSR im Nahen Osten. By Dietrich Geyer. Tiibingen, Bohlau-Verlag, 
1955. I00 pp. Map. (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung. 
Forschungsberichte und Untersuchungen zur Zeitgeschichte. Ed. by 
Werner Markert. No. 16.) 9}” x6}”. DM 3.80. 


DESCRIBED as an ‘examination of the foreign policy of the USSR in the Near 
East from 1917-1954’, this book is in fact entirely confined to Soviet policy in 
Persia. It gives a comprehensive account of events in the same period as that 
covered by Lenczowski in his Russia and the West in Iran up to 1948, together 
with a final chapter dealing with events between 1948 and 1954. The work 
provides German readers with the equivalent of a condensed version of Lenc- 
zowski’s book with a very much fuller documentation for the earlier period. 
The author, however, seems to have made an incomplete examination of Soviet 
sources for the later period, since he omits any mention of M. S. Ivanov’s Ocherk 
Istorii Irana (Outline of Persian History), which among other things gives a 
highly significant and carefully edited official Soviet version of events between 
1945 and 1951. Although Dr Geyer records the reticence of the Soviet press in 
dealing with events during Dr Musaddiq’s administration, he does not mention 
the interesting circumstance that after Zahidi’s first abortive coup d’état of 
16 August 1953, and indeed on the very day (19 August) of his successful coup, 
Pravda wrote that Musaddiq had once again emerged victorious and that 
American attempts to oust him had been finally defeated. 
G. E. WHEELER 
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New Basyton: A portrait of Iraq. By Desmond Stewart and John Haylock. 
London, Collins, 1956. 256 pp. Illus. 8}” x53”. 16s. 


TuIs modest contribution, the work of two very young men now making their 
first acquaintance with Iraq, is interesting as showing how a Middle Eastern 
country strikes intelligent and progressive young Englishmen—what they regard 
as important and congenial in it, and what they condemn as belonging to the 
stuffy and out-worn generation immediately preceding their own. The present 
writers show good powers of observation, and evidently bring to their task as 
teachers considerable gifts of sympathy, high spirits, and extrovert humanity. 
These qualities, and an unpretentious fashion of writing, compensate for an 
occasional callowness of judgement and, almost certainly, the lack of an ade- 
quate knowledge of the recent past history of the country. They seem, for in- 
stance, to misunderstand the nature of the British contribution to (or, indeed, 
creation of) the Iraq State in the period 1918-32; and, as another example, to 
give undue importance to the brief military usurpation in 1941, which rallied 
little popular support. The writers have, perhaps mistakenly, accepted without 
criticism everything that young Iraqi friends have told them—but there could 
be far worse errors than this! The purely descriptive parts of the book make 
pleasant reading. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


AFRICA 


PAN-AFRICANISM OR COMMUNISM? The Coming Struggle for Africa. By George 
Padmore. Foreword by Richard Wright. London, Dobson, 1956. 463 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” x52”. 25s. 


THE thesis of this book is that ‘the only force capable of containing Communism 
in Asia and Africa is dynamic nationalism based upon a socialist programme of 
industrialization and co-operative methods of agricultural production’ (p. 339). 
So far from African nationalism to date being the outcome of Communist in- 
spiration, the older generation of African nationalists at any rate have had 
enough experience of Communist opportunism to convince them that Com- 
munists are ‘more interested in promoting the foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union than in advancing the national liberation of . . . dependent countries’ 
(p. 371). The ‘greatest psychological mistake’ made by the West, however, is in 
failing to realize that African leaders are determined ‘to be mentally free from 
the dictation of Europeans, regardless of their ideology’ (p. 342), an attitude 
dramatically underlined at Bandung and subsequently. Mr Padmore’s account of 
Communist fishing in nationalist waters brings out clearly the respite which the 
West has been given by the rigidity of Communist tactics in the Stalin era. 
Though he does not say so, there is mounting evidence that future Soviet policy 
may not suffer from such defects. 

Much of the book, which one imagines is directed primarily to colonial 
audiences, is taken up with an account of the fantastic ‘Back to Africa’ campaign 
of Marcus Garvey with its foretaste of many fascist tricks, and of the rival Pan- 
African movement with which the author has been so closely connected, and the 
continuity and significance of which as opposed to colonial nationalism he 
perhaps exaggerates. The colonial policies of the various Powers are discussed 
with the significant admission that British policy, for all its defects, ‘provides 
the greatest possibility for dependent peoples to attain self-determination along 
constitutional lines’ (p. 186). The force of the author’s case on Mau Mau is much 
diminished by his attempt to treat it simply as a nationalist movement bloodily 
suppressed, e.g. obscene practices were merely ‘ascribed’ to Mau Mau by 
Europeans (p. 247). 


There are an unnecessarily large number of pointless inaccuracies, such as the 
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statement that Algerians are ‘completely assimilated’ to French culture (p. 200) 
which Algerian nationalists would be the first to repudiate, the assertion that 
Queen Victoria was on the throne in 1834 (p. 92), that the High Council of the 
French Union has never met (p. 203), or that the Hilton Young Commission was 
a Lands Commission (p. 242). Although trivial, these cannot but cast doubt on 
the reliability of the author’s facts in less well-documented matters. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


AFRICA’S CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. By Chester Bowles. Foreword by Thomas 
K. Finletter. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1956. xiii+134 pp. Map. 8” x5}". 
2Is. 


THE first three chapters of this little book by the former American Ambassador 
in Delhi may well do more to explain to the American public some of the prob- 
lems of contemporary Africa and their significance to the West than many more 
pretentious volumes. Beginning with a series of remarkably authentic ‘African 
voices’ recording the ideas and aspirations of most of the major groups in 
various parts of Africa, Mr Bowles continues with a brief discussion of the three 
major forces which together provide the context within which these African 
issues must be seen. These are, first, the revolution of rising expectations with 
its threefold objective of freedom from foreign domination, a full measure of 
human dignity, and increased economic opportunities; secondly, the steadily 
increasing dependence of the Atlantic States, including the United States, on 
essential raw material imports from Asia, Africa, and South America; and, 
finally, the Cold War. There follows a brief discussion of current colonial 
policies. This part of the book as a whole is well done, though the British 
reader may be prejudiced by the author’s unconcealed respect for what he calls 
our ‘memorable record’ (p. 68), and it must be recorded that Mr Bowles is much 
less sympathetic to other colonial Powers. 

In his fourth chapter Mr Bowles attempts to sketch an American approach 
to Africa. Although the present reviewer fully sympathizes with his general view 
that for some years American policy in this field, as in others, has been unduly 
influenced by a narrow militarism, he found this chapter deeply disappointing. 
Instead of the pragmatic approach which he explicitly commends, the author 
has nothing better to offer than the doctrinaire generalities of Mr Cordell Hull. 
One of the most urgent tasks of international statesmanship today is indeed, 
as Mr Bowles suggests, an attempt to achieve an Anglo-American policy 
towards Africa. Recent events have made this at once more difficult and more 
vital. It is a pity that Mr Bowles has not been able to make a more convincing 
move in this direction, but at least he has raised the issue of which there seems 
to be singularly little awareness on this side of the Atlantic. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE GOLD CoAsT IN TRANSITION. By David E. Apter. Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xili+355 pp. Illus. Map. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $5. 40s. 

THE repulsive jargon in which most of this book is written should not deter 

students of West African politics. Mr Apter, who when describing events or 

customs can write clearly and well, too often feels bound to generalize his 
observations in accordance with an over-pretentious ‘methodology’. Even if 
political scientists find indispensable such terms as ‘eufunctions’ and ‘dysfunc- 
tions’ (p. 127), ‘a highly articulated built-in system of statuses’ (p. 60), or even 

‘goal satiety’ (p. 150), if they want their books to be read they ought to show, 

not only that such phrases have precise and useful meanings, but also that these 

cannot be more clearly expressed. 
The subject of the book is the reception of democratic parliamentary 
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institutions into the society of Ghana (a process described as ‘political institu- 
tional transfer’). The background material in the earlier chapters comes largely 
from familiar sources, but seems capably handled; none of the small inaccuracies 
I have noted is fundamental to the argument. But the heart of the book is in 
its analysis of politics in the Convention People’s Party (C.P.P.) period. 

Developments in local, as well as central, government are well discussed; 
especially useful are the studies of conflict between traditional authorities and 
C.P.P. men in Manya Krobo and Wenchi. (These contrast with such occasional 
slapdash statements as ‘Generally speaking, it is alleged that the municipal 
councils are ridden with graft’. (p. 198).) But perhaps most attention will be 
devoted to Mr Apter’s analysis of the C.P.P. machine, which well brings out its 
radical divergence from the pattern of earlier nationalist movements, and of the 
‘charismatic’ personality of Nkrumah, whom he regards as having inherited the 
sources of the former authority of the chiefs. Many may draw pessimistic 
conclusions about the political future of the new member of the Commonwealth; 
but it is not clear how, without rather crude political tactics of this sort, the 
parliamentary institutions which Britain has been compelled to grant, by a 
combination of necessity and principle, can be brought into any direct relation- 
ship at all with the aspirations of the people. (In countries like Sierra Leone, 
where the Imperial Government has carried through constitutional changes in 
collaboration with politicians representing the older, more narrowly-based type 
of movement, a C.P.P. might, for all its dangers, offer the best guarantee of 
progress.) 

Like all writers on West Africa, Mr Apter has been overtaken by events, 
Most of his references to events in 1954 appear to be later additions to his 
manuscript; today he would certainly wish to develop, or possibly modify, 
important passages, in light of the growth of the National Liberation Movement, 
or of the Jibowu report. 


J. D. HARGREAVES 


LABOUR MIGRATION IN A RuRAL Economy: A Study of the Ngoni and Nden- 
deuli of Southern Tanganyika. By P. H. Gulliver. Kampala, Uganda, 
East African Institute of Social Research; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1955. x+48 pp. (East African Studies, No. 6.) 9?” x6". 8s. 6d. 


BwAmBaA Economy: The Development of a Primitive Subsistence Economy in 
Uganda. By E. H. Winter. Kampala, Uganda, East African Institute of 
Social Research; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1955. v-+-44 pp. 
Diagrams. Map. Tables. (East African Studies, No. 5.) 92” x6”. 7s. 


AN interesting feature of the East African Studies is that they are sponsored 
locally by that useful institution, the East African Literature Bureau. Each of 
these pamphlets is a careful investigation of the economy of a single African 
tribe, and both are refreshingly free of the jargon that commonly vitiates such 
studies. Mr Gulliver, the Government sociologist for Tanganyika, discusses the 
migratory habits of men of the Ngoni tribe, the ‘Angoni’ who appear in books of 
African travel as predatory and nomadic. The men still think fit to spend one 
or more periods away from home, earning wages with which to buy such Western 
products as may bring prestige. There seems little evidence that they are under 
economic pressure to go. 

Dr Winter, a Harvard Research Fellow, writes of the Bwamba, a small 
remote tribe in Uganda which only in the last twenty years has passed out of the 
stage of primitive subsistence economy. Dr Winter gives a useful and stimulat- 
ing account of the stagnant period when such a society lacks the resources to 
take a further step forward. He has interesting comments to make on the effects 
of polygamy. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 
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SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THE COLOMBO PLAN AND OTHER Essays. By Frederic Benham. London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956. viii+89 pp. 
74" X5". 7s. 6d. 

Tuts useful little book contains five essays, of which two, the title essay and one 
on ‘Overpopulation’, are published for the first time. All five deal with various 
aspects of the problems of the so-called ‘underdeveloped’ countries. Professor 
Benham’s treatment throughout, while deeply sympathetic, is balanced and 
sceptical of easy answers. There are no quick exits from the vicious circle in 
which poverty breeds inefficiency and inefficiency poverty. Shortages of land 
and other natural resources, of capital, skill, education, and energy present 
problems for which industrialization offers no magical solution. Nations become 
industrialized because they are wealthy, and industrialization, forced artificially 
by tariffs or subsidies, may lead merely to waste of resources. Deficit finance 
through inflation has very limited possibilities and may easily do far more harm 
than good. The only solution lies in a slow and painful raising of efficiency at 
the grass-roots, with an increase in output per acre of land providing a gradually- 
increasing margin for the finance of other activities. Governments can help best 
by providing good administration, more efficient fiscal systems, better com- 
munications, more education, and conditions which will foster inflows of capital 
and skill from abroad. But all may prove in vain unless the terrifying growth of 
population can be checked. FW. Patsu 


THE STORY OF THE INTEGRATION OF THE INDIAN STATES. By V. P. Menon. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1956. 511 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. 9?” x6}". 45s. 

Tuts book sets out in great detail the process of pressure and persuasion through 

which the Indian States have been entirely liquidated by absorption into the 

body-politic of the Indian Republic. It is written with the kind of frankness 
characteristic of a man who is so convinced of the necessity of a particular end 
that he is little troubled by the expedients which must be used to secure it. 

India, with Pakistan shorn away, was threatened with Balkanization because of 

the existence of the Indian States. Moreover, the abolition of paramountcy 

entitled the States—in theory—to accede to whichever Dominion they wished. 

Some rulers—and not by any means only the Muslims—seemed to be flirting 

with Pakistan. But this same abolition also freed the succession-Government of 

India from the obligations towards the States which paramountcy implied, and 

enabled Delhi to take its own chosen line with them. ‘We were able’, says Mr 

Menon, ‘to write on a clean slate’ (p. 485). The first step was to bring the States 

‘under one political umbrella’ by accession for defence, foreign relations, and 

communications. The ensuing steps were taken cautiously because ‘it was not 

practical politics to flaunt in the face of the States the supremacy of the Union 

Government’ (p. 112). When once the States had been roped into groups, the 

noose was gradually tightened, until it became obligatory for the groups to 

accede for all the subjects on the federal and concurrent lists. Next, the groups 
became assimilated for all practical purposes to the ‘provinces’; and the Indian 

States vanished from the political field. Finally, the recent Commission has 

wiped them from the map of India. By the means which Mr Menon sets out, 

the Republic, besides escaping from mortal danger, has gained all along the line. 

In place of 370,000 square miles and 82 million people lost to Pakistan, it has 

won 500,000 square miles and 87 million people from the Indian States. At the 

price of an annual ‘privy purse’ payment of about £4 million to the Rulers, it 

has secured assets worth at least £60 million. No wonder that Mr Menon, as a 

patriotic Indian, confesses to a feeling of deep thankfulness. 

L, F. RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS 
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INDIAN DoctTRINEs OF Potitics. The First Annual Lecture delivered in the 
Premabhai Hall on 22 July 1955. By Sardar K. M. Panikkar. Ahmedabad, 
Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, 1955. 15 pp. 832” x5}". 
6 Annas. 


THOUGH necessarily limited in scope, Sardar Panikkar’s lecture shows a wisdom 
and insight which has only rarely been found in the discussion of pre-Moghul 
Indian political thought; the very choice of subject illustrates the author’s 
versatility. Having always stoutly defended India’s reception of Western 
political institutions, he now insists that in political theory fresh reflection can 
come only from a renewed study of traditional ways of looking at the State, 
He shows that these, while wholly consonant with the extensive sphere of 
government activity which characterizes modern India, had one main weakness 
—the absence of any speculation on civil, political, and religious rights; yet 
he seems to suggest that this can be made good by drawing on the funda- 
mental Hindu doctrine of the subordination of the State to a higher moral order, 
W. H. Morris- JONES 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN Do asBouTt INDIA. By Eustace Seligman. 

New York University Press, 1956. 56 pp. 8}” x54”. $2.95. 
Tuis slender little book is an American attempt to explain India to Americans, 
It suffers from its own self-imposed limitations, in that India’s emergence to 
sovereign independence is presented as a matter of exclusive concern for 
America, constituting a problem which Americans are destined to influence, if 
not to control. Phrases such as ‘... notwithstanding the great advances in 
education since Independence was achieved in 1947’ (p. 4) indicate the Chester 
Bowles approach which was apt to regard Indian history as beginning from the 
moment of partition. 

Books which accept the isolated responsibility of ‘explaining’ a nation and 
its policy with scrupulous avoidance of judgement leave a sense of vacuum with 
the reader. Thus comments which stress India’s achievements or lapses are the 
more valuable. In this way the question of the legal accession of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir to India is covered by the observation that technically the argument 
is not completely sound because ‘its acceptance of the accession was conditional 
on the subsequent approval of the people’. That is as far as the author allows 
himself on moralization. 

Nevertheless it is good that many Americans who like to see their inter- 
national problems in terms of black and white should receive from a fellow- 
countryman a few simple essays on India’s socialism, neutralism, and attitude 
to Communism. Through this book they will come to appreciate that the ubiqui- 
tous struggle against Communism, whether in India or elsewhere, is something 
more than a matter of rescue by dollars. 

BIRDWOOD 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND PAKISTAN. By Mushtaq Ahmad. Foreword by 


K. Sarwar Hasan. Karachi, Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, | 


1955. Vi+162 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. No price. 


Tus study is of interest if only because it well illustrates the psychology of 
‘anti-colonialism’ and the continuing tendency of many of the not-so-great 
Powers to be shocked at the way in which the United Nations has from the start 
been embroiled in the power conflict. The case-study on the Kashmir dispute is 
sober and factual, but otherwise there is too much about the United Nations 
and too little about its impact on the content and conduct of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy. The work would also have benefited from more careful editing and 
proof-reading. 


G. L. GoopWIN 
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COLLECTIVE DEFENCE IN SOUTH East Asta: The Manila Treaty and its Implica- 
tions. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. Introduction by 
Marshal of the RAF Sir John Slessor. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xiv-+-197 pp. Maps. 83”x5}%". 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis analysis of the Manila Treaty and its implications, by a Study Group 
under the chairmanship of Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor, is 
much more than an essay on what is commonly known as SEATO. The group 
have interpreted their terms of reference sufficiently widely to include admirable 
short introductions to the recent political history of the South-East Asian 
countries involved. They have even tackled general economic questions in- 
volving the area as a whole, and the short chapter on the Overseas Chinese is as 
brief and clear a statement of the problem as could be desired. 

The report brings out very clearly the difficulties of organizing common 
defence either against armed aggression or subversion, in an area incapable of 
defending itself against potential aggressors and emotionally attracted to 
neutralism. That it is not merely an appraisal of military factors is borne 
out by the predominant specific recommendation, which is for a higher scale of 
Western investment in the area. The report is written in a clear and readable 
style which suffers from none of the blemishes normally associated with the 
productions of committees. 

A. D. C. PETERSON 


THE VrET-MINH REGIME: Government and Administration in the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. By Bernard B. Fall. Mimeographed. Rev. and 
enlarged edition. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, issued jointly with the Southeast Asia Program, Cor- 
nell University, 1956. xii+-196 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 11” x8}". 
$2.50. 

THE difficulty of getting information about the Democratic Republic of Viet- 

Nam will cause many people to welcome this revised edition of Mr Fall’s mimeo- 

graphed work, although it is short and schematic. The author traces the rise of 

Viet-Minh, in its various forms, and describes in outline its organization and 

policies. Much of the author’s information comes from his own observation, for 

example the maps (p. 92) which contrast the official view of the military position 
in the Red River Delta in May 1953 with the real situation arising from Viet- 

Minh infiltration. The other sources are captured documents and many Com- 

munist and French publications; concerning some of these Mr Fall might well 

have shown more caution. Another criticism is that more might have been said 
about economic developments following the Japanese occupation; some of the 
comments strike one as being naive, for example that concerning indoctrination 

(p. 89). 

DovuGLas JOHNSON 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Le R&EVEIL DE L’EXTREME-ORIENT: Guerres et Révolutions, 1834-1954. By 
Pierre Fistié, Paris, Presses Universelles, 1956. 435 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
9” X54”. Frs. goo. 

TuIs is a general account of the political, military, and diplomatic history of the 

Far East, including South-East Asia, from 1834 to 1954. It begins with a brief 

survey of the situation at the opening of the nineteenth century, and a sketch 

of the beginnings of Western intercourse with East Asia. The first part is mainly 

concerned with the Occidental penetration of China and Japan and with the very 
s 
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different reactions of these two countries. The second part, which is entitled ‘The 
Preponderance of Japan’, traces the subsequent history of events from 1894 to 
1945. Part Three, which has the same title as the book in general, includes a 
chapter on South-East Asia, another on the victory of the Chinese Communists, 
and a third on the occupation of Japan, the Korean War, and the events in 
Indo-China down to the end of 1954. Ina general conclusion, the author surveys 
the situation at that time and makes some prognostications for the future. 

M. Fistié provides a succinct, if somewhat overly factual, account. His 
bibliography of secondary sources, mainly American and English, is marred by 
quite a number of misspellings of authors’ names. He exaggerates the unity and 
the coherence of Japanese policy, especially after 1937. He has a few errata, in 
one of which he does less than justice to his own country. He says (p. 103) that 
the eight cruisers of the Japanese Fleet in 1894 were built in England. He will 


find in Admiral Ballard’s book, which is in his bibliography, that two of them | 


were built in France and one in Japan from French designs. 
F. C. JoNEs 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Vol. 2. History of Scientific Thought, 
By Joseph Needham with the research assistance of Wang Ling. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. xiv-+697 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog, 
Index. 10” X7}". 80s. 


Far more intelligent reviewers than the undersigned have stressed that it is im- 
possible for one individual to write an adequate review about a work so encyclo- 
paedic as this. To do justice to—or even in some places to understand—this 
volume, the reviewer needs a good knowledge of Chinese and Occidental philo- 
sophy, a good grounding in mathematics and science, and a wealth of historical 
learning. Perhaps Leibniz or Humboldt could have done justice to it, or else a 
committee composed of Bertrand Russell, Hu Shih, and Charles Singer. 

In essence the book is a discussion of the philosophical background with 
which the Chinese approached technology and science. A comparatively short 
survey of Confucian ideas brings out the ambivalent attitude of Confucianism in 
this respect. A much longer section is devoted to Taoism, with which the authors 
are professedly far more in sympathy. They may not convince everyone in their 
endeavours to explain away the apparent prejudice of the Taoist texts against 
technology and inventions, but the fact remains that it is to Taoists that we owe 
‘the beginnings of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology and pharmaceutics in 
East Asia’ (p. 161). The ideas of the Mohists, the Logicians, and Legalists are 
also discussed, the latter getting short shrift as being inimical to both scientific 
and social progress. A lengthy section deals with the fundamentals of Chinese 
science, explaining why Chinese thought refused to separate Man from Nature, 
or individual man from social man. Much of this section is very heavy going for 
anyone with an inadequate knowledge of mathematics, but there are many in- 
teresting passages comparing developments in China with those in Europe. The 
pseudo-sciences such as féng-shui (geomancy) are also described and explained 
in considerable detail. Buddhism is shown to have been inimical to the develop- 
ment of science, and there is an interesting final section discussing Human Law 
and the Law of Nature in China and the West. At times it is not easy to see the 
wood for the trees, but it is clear that the emphasis of Chinese culture was on 
practical technology rather than abstract science. The authors’ conclusion is 
(p. 579): ‘What went wrong with Chinese science was its ultimate failure to 
develop out of proto-scientific hypotheses forms more adequate to the growth of 
practical knowledge, and in particular its failure to apply mathematics to the 
formulation of regularities in natural phenomena.’ Further exemplification is 
promised in the next volume of this stupendous undertaking. 


C. R. BOXER 
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JAPANESE SOCIETY AND Potitics: The Impact of Social Stratification and 
Mobility on Politics. By Allan B. Cole. Printed by offset lithography. 
Boston, Mass., Department of Government, Boston University, 1956. 
158 pp. Bibliog. (Boston University Studies in Political Science, No. 1. 
Ed. by Hubert S. Gibbs.) 11” 83". $1.50. 


PROFESSOR COLE’s monograph is the first of a series being published under the 
auspices of Boston University and described in the Preface as ‘works of less than 
book length which cannot easily be confined to the limits of the articles pub- 
lished by scholarly journals’. The purpose of his study is to examine the 
influence exerted on Japanese politics by the structure of social and economic 
strata and by the movement of individuals and groups up and down the range of 
these strata. Clearly this is an immensely wide and complex subject, potentially 
involving almost every aspect of Japanese sociology and political science. Any 
thorough treatment is, of course, impossible in the scope of 150-odd pages, and 
it may be wondered whether it would not have been better in a study of this 
length to have concentrated on some more limited aspect of the subject. 

With this reservation, however, it must be said that Professor Cole has 
provided an interesting and up-to-date survey of the various classes in modern 
Japan and their relationships with the exercise of political power. He first 
describes the social position of the nobility, including the Emperor, and the 
‘downward mobility’ which they have experienced since 1945. Next the bureau- 
cracy and the military are considered, and both are shown to be possible ladders 
of ‘upward social mobility’. Subsequent sections deal with the urban middle 
strata, business élites, urban working classes and labour unions, and finally 
agrarian strata. One of Professor Cole’s conclusions is that the movement 
between strata, which was so active during the Occupation period, has siackened. 
In this connexion, he suggests that one acid test as to whether democratic 
politics are likely to subsist in Japan is whether ‘opportunities are provided for 
the mobility of individuals and families up and down the vertical range of 
achievable socio-economic statuses’ (p. 140). If this is indeed a valid criterion, 
the prospects would not appear to be too hopeful at the moment. 

Professor Cole appears to have drawn his material to a large extent from the 
work of other American scholars, In this regard, it may seem unfortunate that 
the conclusions of a writer like Ruth Benedict, which have been so seriously 
questioned by Japanese authorities, should evidently be accepted here without 
any stated reservations. In fact, the findings of Japanese sociologists and 
political scientists are definitely under-represented in this otherwise well- 
documented study. 

I. I. Morris 


JAPANESE TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN THE RuSSIAN FIELD. By Peter Berton 
and others. Los Angeles, University of Southern California Press, 1956. 
xii+-266 pp. (School of International Relations, University of California, 
Far Eastern and Russian Research Series, No. 1.) 9” x6". $4. 


PRINCE UKHTOMSKII, in his account of the Crown Prince Nikolai’s visit to Japan 
in the eighteen-nineties, declared: ‘The Japanese and the common Russian are 
somehow brotherly closer to each other than to Europeans.’ Certainly over the 
last hundred years the Japanese have had an abiding interest in all things 
Russian. 

The authors of this excellent book point out that in terms of this interest in 
Russia ‘Japan today ranks first in the non-Communist world’ (p. 212). But they 
also state that in quality of research Japan must now be ranked below the United 
States, Western Germany, and Great Britain. While there has always been the 
tradition of disinterested study of Russian literature, the bulk of Japanese re- 
search in the Russian field has been dictated, or very strongly influenced, by 
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political considerations, It used to be the exigencies of military planning, or fear 
of Communism, that were the predominent motives behind the effort that the 
Japanese put into their study of Russia. Since the Pacific War, of course, it has 
been the identification of such words as ‘peace’ and ‘disarmament’ with Soviet 
policy that has held the attention of so much of the Japanese academic world. 
The appearance of a second study by the authors, soon to be published, is 
awaited with impatience. 
RICHARD STORRY 


LAND oF BuuE Sky: A Portrait of Modern Mongolia. By Ivor Montagu. London, 
Dobson, 1956. 191 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 83?” x53”. 25s. 


As guests of the Mongolian Peace Committee the author and his wife visited 
Ulan Bator (Urga) in September 1954 and travelled some 1,200 miles by car 
within Outer Mongolia. With disarming modesty Mr Montagu makes no claim 
to be an expert on the area; but on his return, finding ‘no eye-witness informa- 
tion’ in English about modern Mongolia, he resolved to fill the gap. Whenever 
Mongolia’s application for membership of the UN comes before the Security 
Council ‘it is invariably said by several representatives—including the British— 
that not sufficient is known about the applicant’ (p. 12). 

The Mongolians, ‘the most readily cheerful and natural people we have met 
anywhere’ (p. 122), won not merely an advocate but a convert. The writer 
brought a fresh eye to landscape, livestock, and men, and conveys his impres- 
sions in a vivid, rather breathless style, with flashes of robust humour similar to 
that of his Khalkha hosts, All students of Central Asia should read and ponder 
this well-illustrated book, not least because the portrait is painted in a manner 
of which the sitter can approve. Progress is described in terms of 60,000 
industrial workers now as against virtually ‘no industry, no bourgeoisie, no 
working class’ in 1921 (quoting Maisky) ; the fact that 7,337 persons in produc- 
tion co-operatives in 1939 included 5,543 ‘former lamas’ (p. 79); 51 electric 
stations in the countryside; a one-party electoral system with a single candidate 
and a tremendous effort to obtain a high poll; monogamy reported as today 
universal, ‘of course’ ; literacy 92 per cent in 1952, speeded by a change in 1941 
to the Cyrillic alphabet. Although the account of past conditions with which the 
author contrasts the present contains inaccurate dates and other details, the 
many achievements recorded are impressive and, to those who know the 
Mongols, credible as often substantially their own. 

It is stated briefly that ‘a bitter inward class struggle and social upheavals 
accompanied the transformation of Mongolian life’ (p. 58); ‘Soviet protection, 
Soviet help and Soviet tutelage’ are admitted (p. 60), also that ‘steps towards 
industrialization have not been directed toward attempting any sort of self- 
sufficiency’ (p. 78). Nevertheless the concluding comparison between Ireland’s 
relation to the Commonwealth and Mongolia’s to the USSR reminds the reader 
that data on important aspects of community life are missing. A footnote states 
how judges are chosen, but not how they function or are trained. Prisons, 
except for the horrors of the old, are not mentioned, nor the police, nor the 
names, record, and fate of several distinguished intellectual and economic leaders 
of the Republic’s first decade (1921-1931). The existence of a Minister of Security 
is revealed in passing; but as the estates of the lamaist church, which once 
claimed 40 per cent of the men, were confiscated after the trial of a hundred 
high lamas for spying in 1938, and no opposition was known to the author in 
1954, the question arises why such a Department of State is needed. No one is 
said to regret the old days, no one to resent the powerful patron. The short 
bibliography is not adequate to redress the balance. Yet Mr Montagu has gone 
far towards breaking the spell which has too long isolated Ulan Bator. 

E, J. LINDGREN 
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KorEA: A Study of U.S. Policy in the United Nations. By Leland M. Goodrich. 

New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. xi+235 pp. Map. 

82” x52”. $3.25. 
Tus book is an analysis and appraisal of the American attempt to deal with the 
Korean problem through the agency of the United Nations. It therefore tells 
the story of Korea from the beginnings of partition in 1945 to the abortive 
discussions at Geneva in 1954 from that standpoint. Professor Goodrich con- 
siders that, while the United States appeal to the UN in 1947 was in line with 
its expressed determination to work through that body, America was also 
trying to shift the responsibility for a problem which it had lamentably failed 
to solve. Moreover, as the sequel was to show, the UN was too weak and too 
divided to cope with a question in which the United States and the USSR were 
at daggers drawn. Professor Goodrich has much to criticize in the subsequent 
policy, which was in reality that of the United States with some slight toning- 
down. He considers that the decision in 1948 to hold elections in South Korea 
alone and to recognize the Rhee regime as the de jure government of Korea 
served to confirm partition. This, coupled with the American failure to give 
adequate protection against the threat from the north, led to the tragedy of the 
Korean war and the ensuing stalemate. But he concludes that nevertheless the 
decision to work through the UN served to strengthen its authority, to increase 
the moral standing of the United States, and to avoid the general war which 
might have resulted from action by the United States alone. 

F. C. JoNES 


UNITED STATES 


DocUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 1955. Ed. by Paul E. Zinner. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal 


Institute of International Affairs, 1956. xxiv+487 pp. Index. 8?” x6”. 
$6. 48s. 


Tuts is the seventeenth in the series of annual volumes of documents on 
American foreign relations but, because of the position of the United States, it 
inevitably covers practically the whole field of international affairs ranging from 
the Geneva meetings at the summit and of the Foreign Ministers, the United 
Nations disarmament negotiations, the entry of Western Germany into NATO 
and the Formosan crisis, with all of which the United States was directly 
concerned, to the Bandung Conference and the Baghdad Pact, in which the 
United States did not participate. 

The problem of distinguishing between international affairs in general and 
American foreign relations in particular is indeed a formidable one; and the 
editor of this volume should be allowed some indulgence if he is not always 
sure where to draw the line. All the same, it does seem curious that though the 
‘normalization’ of relations between the Soviet Union and the German Federal 
Republic is documented, the rapprochement between the former and Yugoslavia 
is not; or, again, that though the text of the treaty between the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Germany is printed, that of the Warsaw Treaty is not. Such 
criticisms, nevertheless, are easy to make and sometimes also easy to answer. 
However this may be, the fact should not be obscured that the documents in this 
volume have on the whole been skilfully selected and logically arranged in a 
successful attempt to illustrate from the American viewpoint the principal 
developments of a particularly complicated year. In spite of this, some may 
think that the text tends to be overloaded with statements by Mr Dulles. In the 
case of the Goa crisis, for example, the documents consist of two press con- 
ferences of Mr Dulles and a communiqué issued after his talks with Dr Cunha. 
Mr Nehru’s name does not even appear in the index. Nor, incidentally, does 
that of Mr Khrushchev. NOBLE FRANKLAND 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1954. By Richard P. Stebbins and the 
Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York, Harper for 
the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1956. xii+-498 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x53". $6. 48s. 

THE 1954 volume of this indispensable series departs from previous practice in 

two respects: there is a greater emphasis on a topical as opposed to a chrono- 

logical treatment, and the formal bibliography is replaced by a greater reliance 
on footnotes. The essential character of the treatment remains, however, un- 
disturbed, and the reliability and fair-mindedness that have marked Mr 

Stebbins’s earlier volumes are as prominent in this one. 

It is a salutory experience for the student of international affairs, and 
especially of Anglo-American relations, to read this volume in the aftermath of 
the Suez intervention. The author sees the dominant significance of the year 


in the fact that ‘the Western coalition survived the threat of imminent dis- | 


ruption which had seemed to overhang it . . . when its principal members had 
gone through the Far Eastern crisis in a state of more or less open disagree- 
ment’ (p. 10). Alas, that his speculation that ‘conceivably such a crisis was 
indispensable to convince all parties where their true interests lay’ still outran 
events. 

Mr Stebbins has incorporated in his account of the Indo-China story Mr 
Dulles’s subsequent revelation of ‘brinkmanship’ and has taken advantage at 
one or two other points of subsequent Washington revelations. Thus his story 
is virtually as complete as verifiable facts can so far make it. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


UnITED STATES FOREIGN POoLicy 1945-1955. By William Reitzel and others, 
Preface by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution; 
London, Faber, 1956. xi+535 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 
oh” x6}”. $4.50. 32s. 6d. 

THE years 1945-55 form a decade in which peace was a continuation of war by 

other means. That this would be so had been foreseen by Sir Winston Churchill 


before the death of Hitler and, perhaps, even from the moment of the German. 


invasion of Russia in 1941. In the United States the realization was slower and 
it was not systematically reflected in foreign policy until 1947, when the United 
States assumed what had previously been a British responsibility in Greece. 
' This, as the authors of this volume point out, was a turning point. Before 
then American policy had sought to mediate in what was envisaged as a struggle 
between Russia and Britain, as also, incidentally, it had done within the Grand 
Alliance of the war years. But after 1947 the United States assumed the 
leadership of the free world and became the principal Western protagonist in 
the cold war. The Truman doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, a reorientation of policy towards both Germany and 
Japan, and a vigorous intervention in the Italian elections of April 1948 were 
among the notable results. 

These developments form the theme of the first half of the volume, which 
carries the narrative down to 1950. The opening chapters are somewhat con- 
fused and markedly idealistic, but so, at the time, was American policy. After 
1947 the treatment becomes clearer and more penetrating. The authors, like 
the American statesmen, seem to have undergone a reformation, but, as 
historians should, they see the issues more clearly than the statesmen did. The 
plan of this first half of the book is admirably conceived. The authors seek first 
to determine the general goals, or the grand strategy of policy, and then the 
means by which, and the situations in which, these goals were sought. Factors 
in policy-making such as military strategy, economic strength, and domestic 
politics are not analysed, though they are referred to; but this is reasonable 
enough. Such aspects are proper fields for separate and specialized treatment. 
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What is less reasonable is the scant attention paid to Soviet policy, for this was 
much more than an aspect of United States foreign policy. To a decisive extent 
it was the cause of it. The Czech coup d’état and the Berlin blockade are hardly 
mentioned. 

This fault persists in the second half of the volume. The index contains 
only one reference to Stalin and there are scarcely more than two or three 
in the text. Yet this was the period in which the strategy of containment was 
most severely tested by the Communist offensive. The second half of the book is 
also less well planned, and on several occasions the authors seem to lose their 
way and to start again. But this, of course, was a period in which American 
leadership also often lost its way. The strategy of containment narrowly sur- 
vived the Korean war in which it was first nearly defeated and then nearly 
converted into a strategy of offensive. But in Indo-China it failed. American 
foreign policy was mostly at a loss in dealing with the so-called uncommitted 
nations in the East and the Middle East. The dilemma posed by a recognition 
of the need for organized regional politico-military pacts and an enduring 
sympathy with the nationalism of the formerly colonial and semi-colonial 
territories was beyond solution by American statesmanship; and when signs of 
reduced intensity or, at any rate, of different tactics in the Communist offensive 
became apparent, American leadership faltered again. No solution was found 
to the overwhelming problem of nuclear stalemate, and by the end of 1955 the 
strategy of containment was in danger of disintegration. The South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization did not develop into an effective organization. The 
Baghdad Pact was still-born and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
under severe strain from within. United States foreign policy seemed increas- 
ingly to be becoming divorced from the foreign situation and in many parts of 
the world it appeared to be almost irrelevant. 

This volume contains no flights of fancy. Nor does it attempt any inspired 
interpretation of events and intentions. Much is left unexplained and even 
unexplored, but the authors have succeeded in making an authoritative and 
conscientious survey of the main issues in United States foreign policy during 
these ten years. This has undoubtedly been a formidable task. Its fulfilment 


deserves to be praised and to be widely noticed. NoBLE FRANELAND 


THE SHAPING OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: Readings and Documents in American 
Foreign Relations 1750-1955. Ed. with a commentary by William Apple- 
man Williams. Chicago, Rand McNally, 1956. xx+1130 pp. Index. 
10” x64". $7.50. 

Two centuries of American foreign policy from 1750 to 1955 are covered in this 
handsome volume, with roughly two-thirds of the whole given over to the twen- 
tieth century. Eighteen sub-divisions are made, each of which comprises a short 
but clear introduction by the editor, selections from well-known authorities on 
aspects of the problems being dealt with, and finally the texts of those documents 
which the editor considers most relevant for his purpose. 

Obviously a venture of this sort is a formidable exercise in selection; some 
may feel that documents easily accessible elsewhere in other collections, such as 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Monroe’s Message to Congress, or Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, could be left out and others less well known inserted, but this is 
a debatable point when it comes to weighing the relative importance of docu- 
ments. The editor, very wisely, has not treated American diplomacy as some- 
thing which begins outside of the three mile limit but has blended into the selec- 
tions a sufficient number relating to the internal political and economic affairs of 
the United States to maintain a good balance. He has provided the student of 
American foreign affairs with a valuable collection of documents and a number 


of stimulating extracts. ALAN CONWAY 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 4th ed. By John H. Ferguson and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
xiv-+757 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. Joseph P. Harris, Consulting Editor.) 10” x7}". $6.25. 50s. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 4th ed. By John H. Ferguson and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
xiv+647 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. Joseph P. Harris, Consulting Editor.) 10”7}". $6.25. 47s. 

THE professors of political science at Pennsylvania State University and the 

University of California, Los Angeles, respectively, in these fourth editions since 

1947 have brought both volumes up to date with fresh material on such topics as 

the Bricker amendment, the St Lawrence seaway, and desegregation. Both 

volumes are identical except for an extra hundred pages in The American System 
of Government which pursue the investigation of government into state and local 
channels. Apart from that on state and local government, there are three main 
sections on The Essentials of American Government, Federal Institutions, and 

Federal Powers and Functions. Each is again sub-divided into chapters which 

probe into every aspect of government from pressure groups to national defence 

and from foreign relations to natural resources. Each chapter is equipped with 

a substantial bibliography and the inevitable list of review questions and topics 

which seem to adhere to all American textbooks. There is an abundance of 

superb maps, graphs, and diagrams, a number of well-chosen photographs, and 

a few delightful cartoons by the inimitable Herblock. 

Many may wish to dismiss these books as undergraduate texts but they con- 
tain a wealth of information on every aspect of American government for student 
and expert alike, whether it be on Federal electric enterprises or on the export of 
soybeans. Both volumes are excellent for the ready reference that they provide 
to information on the intricacies and complexities of American government. 

ALAN CONWAY 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By E. B. Fincher. London, Abelard- 
Schuman, 1956. 192 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 93” x6}”. 15s. 
Dr FINCHER of New Jersey State Teachers’ College, Montclair, has written a 
readable little volume on the Presidency of the United States, how the President 
is elected, his powers, functions, and responsibilities. The interest of the reader 
is stimulated by constant reference to historical events in order to illustrate the 
points raised by the author. This method produces greater clarity but also 
dangerous superficiality. This is not to suggest that the examples presented by 
Dr Fincher are inaccurate but that limitations of space have prevented him 
from giving depth, substance, and perspective to these historical examples. The 
British reader may boggle, for example, at the opening lines of chapter two, 
designed to show the continuity of Presidential elections in war as well as in 
peace: ‘In the summer of 1944 the United States was engaged in a death struggle 
with the Axis Powers. American troops inched their way forward in the 
mountains of northern Italy, fought for a foothold on the beaches of northern 
France, and hopped from one Pacific island to another under withering Japanese 
fire’ (p. 15). It is hoped that readers of this volume will be encouraged to read 
more deeply into the background of Presidential elections. 
ALAN CONWAY 


Wuat I Tuink. By Adlai E. Stevenson. London, Hart-Davis, 1956. 228 pp. 
8}” x5}". 18s. 

IN this collection of Mr Stevenson’s speeches and magazine articles of the years 

1953-5 the emphasis is mainly domestic, only the last forty-nine pages being 

devoted to international affairs. In the latter, however, are included, among less 

significant pronouncements on foreign policy, the well-known broadcast on the 
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Formosa crisis of 11 April 1955, and the equally outstanding address to the 
American Committee for the Weizmann Institute of 2 December 1954, in which 
Mr Stevenson declared: ‘One cannot, in good faith, take issue with the striving 
of our officials and other Western nations to improve relations, co-operation, and 
confidence in the Arab world. This would be a major goal of any administration 
in Washington’ (p. 207). 

The book as a whole provides a useful introduction to the Stevenson philo- 
sophy, as well as an insight into the ‘mature Stevenson’ who, the political com- 
mentators tell us, emerged from defeat in the Presidential election of 1952. 


CPt. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Dwight Waldo. 
Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 84 pp. Tables. (A Trend Report.) 
oh” x6". $1. 5s. Frs. 250. 
ProFEssor T. I. Cook is quoted (p. 18) as follows: ‘In its range and depth of 
material, in its thoroughness and inquisitiveness, in its organisation and con- 
tinuous development of particular areas within the whole discipline, American 
political science is without peer; but in its lack of clearer relation between its 
parts, in its lack of adequate theory for the several parts, and in its lack of 
overall system or frame of reference, it is also unique.’ This is a compendious, 
interesting, and invaluable account of present trends in a subject about which 
more is taught and more written by and to more people in America than any- 
where else in the world. It includes international relations as well as political 
theory, public administration, comparative government, constitutions, parties 
and pressure groups, federal, state and local government, and public law and 
jurisprudence. The study deserves the highest praise; it is illuminating and 
suggestive. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


WHAT THE TARIFF MEANS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. By Percy W. Bidwell. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. xvi+304 
pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 83” x6”. $5. 

In view of the United States’ long protectionist tradition it is a remarkable 

accomplishment that during the last two decades the average level of the 

American tariff has been cut in half. Although this cut has not caused disastrous 

injury to domestic industries, Mr Bidwell raises the question whether further 

progress in the direction of free trade will be equally painless. In answering it 
he devotes single chapters to each of eight very different industries, which he 
subjects to detailed scrutiny. 

With reference to three major American industries, characteristic for their 
low-cost production of standardized commodities for a wide market, Mr Bidwell 
suggests that the tariff has only marginal significance. The iron and steel in- 
dustry has outgrown its need for tariff protection; manufacturers of synthetic 
organic chemicals are likely to feel increased foreign competition only in some 
special types of dyes; whilst within the electrical industry it is mainly producers 
of hydro-electric equipment who will be exposed to greater import competition. 
With reference to his other five small-scale industries, in which labour costs 
represent a high proportion of total costs and in which output per man is only 
slightly higher than in foreign countries, Mr Bidwell demonstrates that the 
difference in productivity is not sufficient to offset the higher American wages. 
Consequently tariff reduction will prove a serious matter for producers both of 
hand-fashioned glassware and of household china; it will make impossible the 
continued manufacture of jewelled-lever watches in anything like the present 
volume; it will adversely affect a small number of American firms producing 
woollen and worsted fabrics in the highest price range; and it is bound to 
eliminate marginal firms in the bicycle industry. 
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Although this book deals primarily with the particular rather than with the 
general, with specific rather than with national interests, it is deliberately de- 
signed to supplement studies with a wider perspective. Within the framework 
that he sets himself, Mr Bidwell has produced a very readable book which is a 


gem of its kind. H. C. HirtMann 


An Economic History OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1783. By Peter d’A, 
Jones. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. vii+280 pp. Maps. 
Index. 82” x53”. 21s. ; 


Tuts book can be warmly and unhesitatingly recommended to that growing 
number of teachers and students who have hitherto had to forage in an under- 
growth of separate works for an understanding of the economic development of 
the United States. Mr Jones has performed a miracle of compression and com- 
prehension; but in so doing he has perforce lost much of the romance of his 
story; and, despite his background in the humane Department of American 
Studies at Manchester University, he has had to omit virtually all reference to 
the interplay of social, cultural, and racial with economic and political factors, 
This makes his book more solid in the reading than an extra fifty pages would 
have compassed. Nevertheless here are, judiciously described and assessed, the 
opening-up of the Great West; the turn-over to the tariff for ‘internal improve- 
ments’; the long tussle over banking and currency, and its importance for the 
farmers of the new lands; the development of shipping, railways, oil, and many 
other industries; and the long rackings that led the American polity and 
economy to the Great Depression. Mr Jones devotes an epilogue to ‘America 
and World Power’, adequate and succinct; but he might, with profit for his 
British and other Old World readers, have traced in greater detail—say, ten 
more pages—the repetitive challenges since 1890 (when the internal frontiers 
were reached) of the world’s trading and currency systems to the insulated 
American economy, and the way the American politicians’ and business men’s 
attachment to nineteenth-century doctrines played such havoc with the world 
economy. The author makes little more than footnote reference to Roosevelt’s 
wrecking of the London Economic Conference of 1933; yet that must be viewed 
as but a stage in a long process, still visible in the (contradictory) American 
’ policies of aid to other nations and tariff protection and farmers’ subsidies to 
home producers. Mr Jones’s valid observations about the dollar gap would have 
gained point if he had spent a page or two more on this ambivalence of the 
American economy. But perhaps the author will spread himself in the larger 


work that this book should become. 
GRAHAM HuTTON 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING PoLicy. By Wytze Gorter. Foreword by Thomas H. 
McKittrick. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. 
xx-+230 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 82” x6". $5. 


Tuls is a valuable book. Its subject is of great, and indeed painful, interest to 
all maritime nations, especially Great Britain. For United States shipping 
policy finds its expression in a complex of subsidies and protective devices to 
American shipbuilders and ship-operators which those of other countries may 
well resent as damaging and in some respects unfair. 

Professor Gorter enumerates and discusses, accurately and objectively, these 
governmental aids: the ‘construction-differential’ subsidy; the limitation of the 
‘domestic-trades’ (coastwise, intercoastal, and with off-shore American terri- 
tories) to United States-built ships; the subsidies for ship operation; cargo pre- 
ferences; and the effect of Government building orders, etc. He then shows, with 
the aid of statistical tables, the fluctuations in the fortunes and dimensions of 
American shipbuilding and mercantile marine. Lastly he makes proposals for 
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some amendments of policy. These are based upon a clear principle. He does 
not believe that governmental subsidies would be justifiable on economic 
grounds either for the United States or the world as a whole; but he agrees that 
they must be sufficient to maintain both the building capacity and the mercan- 
tile marine which are genuinely needed for national defence; and suggests the 
conclusions which would follow from this principle (among them the abolition of 
‘cargo preferences’ and limitation of subsidies). 

For such a work accuracy, objectivity, and wise judgement with a liberal out- 
look are especially important. This book displays these merits in a high degree. 
Credit is due both to the author and to the part played by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, who chose the author as well as the subject, and then helped 
him by the skilful use of the ‘study-group’ technique so often employed also by 
Chatham House. A very able Committee under Mr Thomas H. McKittrick’s 
Chairmanship discussed Professor Gorter’s work in six meetings while leaving 
him free to express his own views in his book. It is a technique which in suitable 
cases, like this one, combines the advantages of both collective and individual 
work. 

I will add only one remark of my own as relevant to the practical application 
of the principle of Professor Gorter’s policy proposals. The United States (p. 
220) launched sixty-two sea-going ships in 1938, 1584 in 1943. Two years after 
the war, in 1947, the number was again down to sixty-five. This shows the amaz- 
ing capacity of the United States economy for rapid adaptability to changing 


needs. 
SALTER 


LATIN AMERICA 


Latin AMERICA: Development Programming and United States Investments. 
By Clement G. Motten and others. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1956. viii+70 pp. 
8)" x54”. $2.50. 208. 


THESE four lectures were delivered in November 1955 at a meeting of the 
Northeastern Council for Latin American and Inter-American Studies. The 
purpose of the Council is to stimulate interest in Latin America among United 
States teachers, business men, etc. Three of the contributors stress in particular 
the problems encountered when investing in the southern republics, such as the 
instability of their governments, the financial burden imposed by local labour 
legislation, and the risk of nationalization. Mr Motten mentions that vast 
capital not only enters but also leaves Latin America, and he suggests that 
this may indicate that the Latin Americans themselves have some doubt about 
the security of investment in their own countries. Mr H. W. Balgooyen (a 
practical business man with long experience and a sympathetic understanding 
of the region) admits that in the past twenty-five years United States private 
investors have taken out more from the republics in the form of profits than 
they have put into them as capital; but he dismisses this as a perfectly normal 
commercial phenomenon. 

The style of all four papers is colloquial and unsuitable for printing. Readers 
interested in the subject should refer to the much more meaty United Nations 


publication Foreign Capital in Latin America, 1955. Gasiien Pencil 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA. Recommendations for the 
Future. Preface by Laird Bell. Washington, D.C., National Planning 
Association, 1956. xii-|-192 pp. Tables. 9” x6”. $2.50. 


THE National Planning Association has produced what its Chairman claims is 
a comprehensive report (p. vi) on technical advice and co-operation in the Latin 
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American countries by United States Government agencies and private organiza- 
tions. The book is the work of a special Policy Committee and takes the form 
of a definition and justification of technical co-operation followed by descrip- 
tions of existing programmes and recommendations for future undertakings. 

The usefulness of the book is that it records in one not too large volume all 
the technical assistance programmes being carried out by the United States in 
Latin American countries and at the same time necessarily glances at the prob- 
lems that the technical co-operation programmes are designed to overcome. For 
the student of inter-American affairs the study sums up very usefully what is in 

rogress. 
. Given the origins and authors of the book it is not surprising that it surveys 
the field from a United States point of view and tends to see Latin America as 
the technical co-operators see it: a series of, as it were, markets where recognized 
and well pre-fabricated forms of technical co-operation can be sold. 
DaviD HUELIN 


Urucuay: Portrait of a Democracy. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. London, Allen 

& Unwin, 1956. xv-+301 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53”. 25s. 
Tus is the most comprehensive of modern books about Uruguay, and although 
it was first published in the United States two years ago, it is still remarkably 
up-to-date. Professor Fitzgibbon’s chatty style may sometimes irritate the 
reader (several chapters were originally written for publication in periodicals) ; 
but he does convey a vivid and truthful impression of the country, together with 
all the information that a foreign visitor can require. There are excellent photo- 
graphs of three of Uruguay’s leading historical personalities and a few photo- 
graphs of scenery. The bibliography is helpfully annotated. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


THE INDIAN YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955. Vol. Iv. Ed. by 
Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. Published under the auspices of The Indian 
Study Group of International Affairs, University of Madras; London, 
Stevens, 1955. vilit+429 pp. Index. 10” x6}”. Rs. 10. 20s. 


Tuts volume is in two parts. The first is concerned with international affairs 
and deals with a number of important subjects ranging from the doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence and the policy of non-alignment to international economic 
co-operation and the problem of energy for industrial development in South- 
East Asia. The second part deals with international and comparative law. It 
starts with a comparative study of French law and includes articles on con- 
stitutional developments in Pakistan and Ceylon and on the judiciary in India. 

The great position of Asia in the world and, within Asia, the place of India 
lend special interest to these subjects and to the Indian interpretation of them. 
But the volume is, nevertheless, a disappointing one. Most of the articles are 
written in such general terms that at the end the reader is left without even a 
basic introduction to the problems with which he had, perhaps, been hoping to 
grapple. 

The work is also marred by a number of irritating tendencies. The wisdom 
of sponsoring such words as ‘culturological’ and even ‘environmentalists’ (p. 124) 
may be doubted. So also may the inclusion of 113 footnotes in an article of 
twenty-nine pages which does not go into details (pp. 13-41). In addition, it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that Dr Versluys’s article would have been of greater 
interest if it had been devoted to an evaluation of community development 
projects instead of to the problem of their evaluation. By contrast, however, 
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Professor Sovani contributes an article on energy in South-East Asia which is 
admirable from the points of view of content, clarity, and conciseness. 
NOBLE FRANKLAND 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1955. New York, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. x-+556 pp. Illus. 
Charts. Index. 10}”x7}". $10.50. 7os. Sw. frs. 42. 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 1945-1955: A Ready Reference to the Structure, 
Functions and Work of the United Nations and its Related Agencies during 
the Ten Years ending December 31, 1955. 5thed. Foreword by Ahmed S. 
Bokhari. New York, United Nations Department of Public Information; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 444 pp. 9” x6". IIs. 


Tue Yearbook of the United Nations Department of Public Information gives 
the complete record, with documentary references, of the work and membership 
of the UN organs and Specialized Agencies during 1955. 

Everyman’s United Nations 1945-1955 also provides full information regard- 
ing the structure, membership, and functions of the organs of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and gives a complete summary of the 
work of the United Nations up to the end of 1955 in all fields, arranged by 
subject. 


E. G. C. 


Stuby ABROAD: International Handbook. Fellowships, Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Exchange. VIII. 1956-57. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. 
719 pp. Index. 9}” x6". $2. 10s. 6d. Frs. 500. 


Tuts is the eighth annual edition of Unesco’s directory of opportunities 
available to students for higher education abroad. It lists over 74,000 fellow- 
ships and scholarships in every field and in almost every country in the world, 
offered by the United Nations and other international agencies, Governments, 
and private organizations. Most are restricted to holders of B.A. or higher 
degrees, but some are available to undergraduates. Conditions of each offer are 
given in detail. There is a list of organizations, classified by country, which give 
advice and help to students wishing to study abroad, and a convenient index 
indicating to citizens of any particular country which opportunities are open to 
him. The handbook also contains information concerning exchange programmes 
and other opportunities for teachers at all levels to work in foreign countries. 
Included is a report on Unesco’s annual survey for 1954-55 of foreign 
student enrolment at institutions of higher learning which in a series of eight 
statistical tables gives data on 126,000 foreign students throughout the world. 
E. G. CossTIck 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO. Twentieth Edition. 1956. London, Europa 
Publications, 1956. xvi+1035 pp. 10” x8”. I05s. 


THE task of selecting and presenting entries for an annual such as this is no easy 
one. Nevertheless in the twentieth edition the usual high standard is main- 
tained. Biographical details are given for persons of international reputation 
from every country and in almost every field of knowledge. There is also in- 
formation about the reigning royal families of the world and a useful list of 
abbreviations. 

DoroTtHy HAMERTON 











CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 





Professor Barraclough’s enthusiasm for Miss Wiskemann’s book on Ger- | : 


many’s Eastern Neighbours (reviewed in International Affairs, October 1956, 
pp. 495-6) has misled him into making a very serious mistake. This mistake | 
refers to the essence of the problem under discussion. There can be no ‘German | 
propaganda’ which is ‘busily demanding a re-drawing of Germany’s eastern | 
frontiers’. These frontiers are not yet drawn. Among all the numerous con- 
flicting statements on the Oder—Neisse line made by Allied statesmen after the 
war, one point stands out as indisputable: no international treaty, convention, 
agreement, or understanding has ever determined with legally binding force the 
Eastern boundaries of Germany after World War 11. Mr Byrnes’s statement 
made in respect of the Potsdam conference should suffice to dispel any doubts 
on this point: ‘It is difficult to credit with good faith any person who asserts 
that Poland’s Western boundary was fixed by the conferees, or that there was a 
promise that it would be established at some particular place.’ 


This misunderstanding seems to have had its share in having brought | 


Professor Barraclough to the conclusion that Miss Wiskemann’s ‘findings are 
extraordinarily conclusive’. Miss Wiskemann herself has admitted that she 
deliberately neglected what she describes as ‘the legalistic aspect’. This un- 
complimentary reference to problems of law and morality shows that Miss 
Wiskemann has brushed aside what to most observers will appear to be the two 
decisive aspects of the matter. After all, the question whether it was right to 
expel several millions of people from their country, to confiscate (apart from a 
few trifles) all their assets, and to annex without any formal or informal treaty 
huge territories is firstly a legal and secondly a moral question. Unless this were 
so, there would be no sense in speaking of either international law or inter- 
national morality. 

The stress laid by Miss Wiskemann on the integration of refugees in Western 
Germany and on the economic achievements of the new possessors does not 
possess the relevance which she ascribes to them: since when has it been proper 
for an impartial judge who has to consider the unlawful taking of property to 
excuse the illegality on the ground that the owner can well do without it and 
that the person who unlawfully took it is beginning to learn how to use it? Nor 
is it relevant whether the owner might conceivably make an unlawful use of it 
in the future. 

It is quite true that Nazi Germany has committed misdeeds in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia that are for ever inexcusable. But the view that one im- 
morality, however gross, excuses the commission of any other immorality 
savours of a mentality that it should have been beneath the dignity of the 
Western victors of World War 11 to profess. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. J. Coun 
5 New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


27 October 1956. 
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LES DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (PAUL MANTOUX) 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 
The letter from Mr Harry Foster, published in the October number of Inter- 
national Affairs (p. 540), has been brought to my notice by a friend in Canada 
and I feel calls for an answer.* 

After reading this letter I looked through my two volumes for the passage 
referred to, and found the figure it mentions in an answer by Mr Lloyd George 
to M. Paderewski, the latter complaining of the final decisions arrived at con- 


956, | cerning the frontiers of Poland. I made sure that those lines reproduced exactly 


those in the corresponding passage of my notes, as taken down during the 
Peace Conference (see Vol. 11, p. 310—4 June 1919, 4 p.m.). 

I then compared my report with that of Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey, 
which reads thus: ‘The Poles only got their freedom because there are a million 
and a half Frenchmen dead, very nearly a million British, half a million Italians, 
and I forgot how many Americans. That has given them their freedom.’ 

I have no explanation for the difference between Hankey’s figure and mine. 
I only wish it had been made clear for your readers that the mention of Allied 
losses occurred as an argument used on the spur of the moment by the Prime 


ik | Minister: it was nothing like a statement on the statistics of war losses, Mr 
> 


Lloyd George’s words as reported by Hankey do not show that he had in mind 
the findings of the Imperial War Graves Commission, which probably were not 


| available at the time. Hankey, as Secretary of the War Cabinet and of the 


British Delegation, certainly had more accurate knowledge of such things than 
had Mr Lloyd George. It is to be noticed that he made the French losses even 
higher than they were: the correct figure would not exceed fourteen hundred 
thousand. He somewhat underestimated the Italian losses, but the figure 
mentioned at the time by the Italians was much higher. 

I amsure your reviewer cannot have thought that I intentionally altered what 
I had heard from the Prime Minister’s mouth. My duty both as official inter- 
preter and as a student of history excluded such an action. The reference made 
in the review to ‘a French book’ may have misled some readers of your letter as 
to the nature of my publication. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
PAUL MANTOUX 

45 rue Scheffer, 
Paris 16°. 

21 November 1956 


[Note—It was with great regret that we noted the death of M. Paul Mantoux, on 13 
December 1956.—Ed.} 


AN INTERNATIONAL REGIME FOR ANTARCTICA? 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Dr C. W. Jenks, in his article ‘An International Regime for Antarctica?’ (In- 
ternational Affairs, October 1956, pp. 414 ff.), says that there is no express pro- 
vision for direct UN administration in the Charter. May I point out that Article 


1 This letter referred to figures of World War 1 casualties cited in the review of 
M. Mantoux’s book (International Affairs, April 1956, p. 216). 
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81 of the Charter states that ‘the authority which will exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory . .. may be one or more States or the Organization 
itself’. 
Yours faithfully, 
SYDNEY D, BAILEY 


Quaker Program at the United Nations, 
345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

23 October 1956 


RUSSLAND UND DER MESSIANISMUS DES ORIENTS 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

In his review of my book Russland und der Messianismus des Orients (Inter- 
national Affairs, July 1956, pp. 376-77) Mr Carew Hunt’s aphorisms about things 
Russian do not even hint that half of my book is not at all concerned with 
Russia but with Islamic and Buddhist States of Asia. While my purpose 
(explicitly stated) was to present Russian and Oriental thinkers in their own 
words and formulations, Mr Hunt calls this ‘excessive concern for views of 
other [sic] people’. He furthermore states: ‘The books belongs... to the 
category of Geistesgeschichte, and suffers therefore [italics mine] from... the 
tendency to present facts as hypotheses’. Would the reviewer prefer the 
opposite tendency, that of presenting hypotheses as facts? 

He attributes to me ‘hypostatization of Nationalgeisi’, though I have not 
even used that term outside of quotations. And Mr Hunt’s conclusion—‘. . . a 
work of serious solidarity’ [sic] begs the question, what is that? Similarly, his 
reference to ‘the German demon of obscurity’ (I happen to be American- 
trained) poses the question, obscurity for whom? 

Yours faithfully, 
E. SARKISYANZ 
44 Liebigstrasse, 
Frankfurt a.M. 
6 November 1956 


Mr Carew Hunt writes: ‘It is quite true that Dr Sarkisyanz’s concern is with 
the messianic idea in the political thought of the Buddhist and Islamic States 
of Asia; but what he is attempting to show is that this reflects the same tendency 
in Russian political thought, or such at least was my impression.’ 


[Editorial Note.—We must apologize for a misprint in the above-mentioned review, to 
which Dr Sarkisyanz’s letter draws attention. On p. 377, line 2, the words ‘it is a work of 
a serious solidarity’ should read ‘it is a work of serious scholarship’.] 
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A Study of History 


BY ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
AN ABRIDGEMENT OF VOLUMES VII-X 
BY D. C. SOMERVELL 


This second volume completes the abridgement of Dr Toynbee’s ten-volume work. 
The two books form an invaluable conspectus of the whole of the field covered by 
the original. 25s. net 


AN ABRIDGEMENT OF VOLUMES I-VI 30s. net 


The Union of Burma 
A Study of the First Years of Independence 


HUGH TINKER 


Modern Burma, of which this is the first comprehensive study since independence, 
has many lessons to offer to the outside world. It is one of the few Asian countries 


which has begun to develop a dynamic alternative to Communism based upon 
‘Welfare’ Socialism and the spiritual inspiration of Buddhism. 42s. net 


The Ideas of Arab Nationalism 


HAZEM ZAKI NUSEIBEH 


The rise of Arab nationalism is here traced from early to modern times. The author 
emphasizes the cohesive force of common language, historical tradition, and identity 
of interest, and seeks to explain to the western reader the political aims of the Arabs 
and their reactions to the impact of western culture. 32s. net 


(Cornell University Press) 


Canada’s Immigration Policy 
DAVID C. CORBETT 


What groups of persons are admitted as immigrants, and what groups are rejected? 
How is immigration policy administered, and does its administration conform to the 
rule of law and the principles of natural justice? What is the effect of immigration on 
Canada’s economic development? Professor Corbett discusses these questions con- 
cerning Canada’s immigration policy, which, in view of the great increase in the 
population of the world during the last fifty years, has become a pressing problem. 

32s. net (Toronto University Press) 


A Royal Impostor 
King Sverre of Norway 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
Against a vivid background of the political, social, and religious life of twelfth- 


century Norway, Mr Gathorne-Hardy has written a scholarly biography of Sverre, 
one of the greatest of her early kings. 42s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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POWER POLITICS 


A Study of International Society 


GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER 


‘An exceedingly valuable, objective survey and study of the world in which great and 
little nations are now unhappily embroiled. Cold-bloodedly, but without cynicism, — 
Dr. Schwarzenberger successfully realises his announced purpose, which “‘is to provide 

a working theory of international relations which fits the facts and main trends of 
international relations, past and present, and which puts the proper emphasis on the 
real driving forces in this turbulent society’’.’—Saturday Review of Literature (U.S.A.) — 
‘For those who do not minimise the positive value of disillusionment and need en- | 
couragement in their own spiritual resistance to facile slogans, Power Politicsisa ‘‘must’’; | 
for it is an accomplished product of erudition tempered by wisdom, and of uncompro- — 
mising political and intellectual integrity.’—World Affairs 


Second edition, £2 17s. 3d. post paid 


THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM — 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


CHARMIAN EDWARDS TOUSSAINT 


Less than a generation ago Indonesia, Korea, Israel, Morocco and many other Eastern © 
and Middle-Eastern States were dependent territories. Now they have attained full 
independence and play an important role in international society. Yet others are — 
emerging from the chrysalis stage—many of them under the guidance of the Trustee- 
ship System of the United Nations. : 
This book examines the System in action—setting the provisions of the Charter 
against their historical background, and examining and interpreting them in the light ~ 
of the practice of the United Nations. j 


39s. post paid | 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


M. MARGARET BALL and HUGH B. KILLOUGH 


This new, authoritative textbook deals objectively with all the major political, eco- — 
nomic and historical aspects of International Relations and World Politics. Every — 
important phase of international relations is covered—the state system, power, 
nationalism, imperialism, diplomacy, regionalism, international law—together with 
an examination of significant economic problems in relation to world politics. A 
particularly enlightened discussion takes up the areas of current world tension, and the 
interwar period as background to the present. 


£2 12s. post paid 


All published under the auspices oy 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


STEVENS cccccnsmeniaeage 


Printep 1n Great Britain sy Ricnarp Ceay ann Company, Lrp., Buwcay, SuFFOLK. 
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